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““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


1 Peptonized 
men COCOA 


RY & MOORE, LONDON. E 
- — Nutritious & & Mi : k= E 


requiring no digestive effort. 
J 3 Bi TINS 2/6. Half-Tins (Saniples, 1/6. : 


"FROM | 
| FEVERS 
at once check the cough 


MEASLES 
and remove the cause—without | PROMOTES 


any after effect. SMALL POX && 
A Luxury 
INVALUABLE 


FOR THE — 
| THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC 
One gives relief they will cure, | SOAP aaitise 


and they 2 . injure your jos = ein SKIN soe 


Ap. | 


= SOAP 
NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORE 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, ; 


Has conquered some of the most obstinate complaints after all other remedies have failed. 


HALE & SON, 105, Regent Street, W. 


Sole Boer pe Patentees of the 


NeW Improved Electric Belts and Batteries, 


For wearing on the body without blistering or injuring the skin. 
These appliances are PERFECT GENERATORS OF ELECTRICITY, and are most comfortabl 
in wear. Price ONE GUINEA. 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, GOUT, &c., &c., 
Are speedily removed by this powerful agent. 


HALES ELECTRIC BELT Ano SUSPENSOR, 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS, 
For Varicocele, Nervous Debility and Exhaustion, Bladder Weakness, &c. 


Mr, ARTHUR HALE daring the last 22 years has had some hundreds of patients pass through his hands 
many of whom have gratefully acknowledged the wonderful curative power of Medical Galvanism. 


PAMPH. LETS GRATIS. CONSULTA Tr ONS FREE. 


ARTHUR HALE & SON, Medical Galvanists, 
105, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (Close to St. James’s Hall). 
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THOMSON’S ‘Gir. ricce: CORSET. 0" ~+DELICIOUS *« NEW + PERFUME: ols “ 
PERFECTION! Sold by all Drapers. THe Crown PerfuMERY Ce 
, One Million Pairs annually. 


D 10/6 | F 6/6 CAB pit Buossons, | 














E 8/6 | G5/- 


_. Blaek 1/- extra, 
Approved by all the polite 
world, 


TWELVE FIRST MEDALS 
z If your Dray cannot 
supply you, ite direct to 
112. Fors STREET, Lonpon, 
ee o- 

ce : : % 

set will at once be sent you. SFr 
Mave im Lenorus, okt ha ‘and the celebrated 
, 13, 14, aND 15-1N. he 
These  Sahed have a reputation MJ 30 years stand. 


Sgt . 
tng. Present sales larger than eve LAVENDER SALT g 
The Corset for the Million (No. 3403), "all colors, at 3/6. ‘ 


¥. S. THOMSON & CO., Ltd., Manufacturers, | Sold Everywhere. Reject Counterfeits. * 


ORDS PIANOS 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 14/6 per month (Second-hand 
10/6 per month) on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


HAS. STILES & CO., 40 & 42, Southampton Row, Hoorn, 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. ‘LONDON, W.C. 








Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible 


he: Retained when all 
hae Foods are rejected.”— 


E om COLD MEDAL 
‘In Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 6/- and 10/- 


International 
Health Exhibition. 


Gadbuey : 


The Typical Cocoa of English C® cuenicas 
fanufacture, Absolutely Pure.” wn 
The Analyst. 


Of all Chemists, &e« - 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 








NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS: a Series of Lectures 


delivered at Oxford. By James AnrHony Frovps, late Regius Professor of History in 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTEC. 
TORATE, 1649-1660. By Samve. Rawson Garprver, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, 
Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, &. Vol. I., 1649- 
1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo., 21s. 

NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


ST. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: Glimpses of Some Gone and 
of Things Left. By A.K.H.Boyp, D.D., LL.D., First Minister of St. Andrews, Author 
of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” “ Twenty-five years of St. Andrews,” &. 8vo. lis. 


MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S PALACE. By Ebear Suerpanp, 
M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and H.R H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. With 41 Full-page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios) and 32 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 2 vols., 8vo., 36s. net. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: a History derived mainly from 
the Archives at Guildhall in the Custody of the Corporation of the City of London. By 
Reermnatp R. Sarre, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the 
City of London. 38 vols., 8vo. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo., 10s. 6d. each. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Mitizr, 
K.M. New Edition in Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


ODD BITS OF HISTORY: being Short Chapters intended to fill some 
Blanks. By Henry W. Wo rr, Author of “ Rambles in the Black Forest,” &c. 8s. 6d. 


TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED RUNS. By the Hon. Harry 


Gipson. With Contributions by F. pre B. Srricktanp and “Lavy Tosoccanen.” 
With 18 Full-page Illustrations and 32 Illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from Punch. By F. Anstey, Author of 
“Vice Versa,” &c. With 20 Illustrations by J. Bernarp Partrripere. First Series. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


BALLADS OF THE MARATHAS. Rendered into English Verse 
from the Marathi Originals by Harry ArsuTHNot Acwortu, H.M. Indian Civil Service, 
President Bombay Anthropological Society. 8vo., 5s. 

THE OUT-DOOR WORLD SERIES. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS (BRITISH). By W. Furneaux, 

F.R.G.8S., Author of “The Out-door World; or, Young Collector’s Handbook.” Witt 
12 Coloured Plates, and 241 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. ; 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. By H. River Hacearp. Wit! 
16 Full-page Illustrations by ArTHuR Layarp. Crown 8yo., 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN : the Story of a Singer. By Enna Lyaut, Author of “ Donovar 
&e. Crown 8vo., 6. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DELAND. 


PHILIP AND HIS WIFE. By Marearer Dean, Author of “Jo. 
Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8yo., 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 








WITH INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. By 
His Wipow. With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER. By Basi Tuomson. 
With Fifty Illustrations. Small demy 8vo., 15s. 


SOUTH SEA YARNS. By the same Author. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL: a Plain Tale of Events occurring in the 
experience of a Lady who had a unique opportunity of observing the inner life of ladies 
of the upper class in Persia. By C. J. Witts, Author of “In the Land of the Lion 
and Sun,” “ Persia as It Is,” &c., &e. Demy 8vo., 9s. 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
FROM SPRING TO FALL; or, When Life Stirs. Edited by J. A. 
0 


WEN. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. The Pronunciation carefully revised by 
the Rey. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Cantab. Library Edition. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Supplement. Imperial 8vo., handsomely bound in half-morocco, 21s. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, SER- | THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun 


VANT OF GOD. By Anna M. Srop- | Hitt Berton, Author of “The History 

paRT. Illustrated by Marcarer L. | of Scotland.” New Edition, with Por- 

Hvecrss. With a New Portrait of Sir | trait. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Philip Sidney. Small 4to, with a 

specially designed cover, 5s. BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 
ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S | BALLADS. [Illustrated by Dovy.e, 

FEMALECHARACTERS. ByHetena | LEECH, and Cnowqum. Fifteenth 

Favcir, Lapy Martin. Dedicated | Edition. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 

by Permission to Her Most Gracious | 

Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, CHEAP EDITION OF 


a GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH | ADAM BEDE - 3 -. 3s. 6d. 


CAVALIERS, and other Poems. By |THE MILL ON THE FLOSS .. 3s. 6d. 
Professor AytToun, D.C.L. Beautifully 


Illustrated by SirJ.Noit Paton. Small | ROMOLA .. ..  ..  «. 38. 6d. 
4to., gilt, cloth, 21s. FELIX HOLT ...... 3s. 6d. 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. | SILAS MARNER .. ma Qs. 6d. 


ee 
o. 


W. H. SMITH, M.P. By Sir Hersert | go¢pNES OF CLERICAL LIFE.. 3s. Od. 
MaxwELL, Bart.,M.P. Popular Edition. | 

With a Portrait and other Illustrations. | MIDDLEMARCH .. °° +» Te. 6d. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | DANIEL DERONDA ‘ss ow Te Oe. 


THE INVASION OF THE The set may also be had, handsomely aaa in half 


CRIMEA: Its Origin, and an Account | calf, 50s.; half Persian morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord | Turkey morocco, gilt top, 57s. 6d. 


Raglan. By A. W. Kinevaxe. Cabinet . 
Edition. Illustrated with numerous Maps | GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. With 


and Plans. Complete in 9 Volumes, Portrait and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
i__ crown 8vo., 6s. each. WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER 
EOTHEN. By the same Author. SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. Selected 
Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of | from the works of George Eliot. New 
“The Invasion of the Crimea.” Crown Edition, printed on deckle-edged paper. 
8yo., 6s. Feap. 8yo., 38. 6d. 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S BOOKS. 


Ready Tuesday, December 4th. 1d. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD, 


Containing a Complete Story by HALL CAINE, entitled “The Mahdi.” 





New Novel by Sizas K. Hocxrne. 


“CHRISTIAN WORLD” ANNUAL FOR 1895. 


THE 


Price One Shilling. 


THE BLINDNESS OF MADGE TYNDALL. By Sms K. Hoctne. 





Price Four Shillings. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1895. 


Crammed Full of Fun for the Children. 


Illustrations on every page. 


As a Reward Book, Birthday, or Christmas Present, The Rosebud Annual stands un- 


rivalled. The volume is strongly bound in handsome cloth binding. 


(N.B.—It Has to b 


strongly bound in order to stand the wear and tear of frequent handling.) 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM. 


By Dr. Wasutnertox 


GLAUDEN, Author of “ Burning Questions,” “*‘ Who Wrote the Bible?” &c., &e. 





Price Four Shillings net. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. By GeorcE D. Herron, Author of 
“ A Plea for the Gospel,” “ The Call of the Cross,” &c., &c. 





Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonz. 


DISESTABLISHMENT 
KINSON, M.A., F.L.S., F.S.S. 


(Welsh and English). 


Price One Shilling. 
by J. Frome Wi- 





MY FIRST SERMON. 


Ministers. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. , 
By various Clergymen and Nonconformist 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 





Lonpon: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 


13 and 14 Freer Srreer. 





STAN _— WORKS 


COOKERY. 


The M alten Cook. 


By Caro E:mz FRrancare ui, late 
Maitre-d Hétel to Her Majesty. 
Demy 8vo. Twenty-ninth Edi- 
tion. Containing 1,500 Recipes 
and Sixty Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


The Cook’s Guide. 
sy the Author of “The Modern 
Cook.” 64th Thousand. Small 
Svo., containing 1,000 Recipes. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 
‘‘An admirable manual for every house- 
Yold + — Times. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


New Bvuruineron STREst. 





AT Ait } SOCRSELLERS’. 


CURIOSITIES 
NATURAL HISTORY 


FRANCIS TREVELYAN BUCKLAND, 
(Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of Fisheries. 


Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations. 
Each Series separately, in small 8vo., price 2s, 6d. as 
follows : 


lst Series.—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, 
etc. 


2nd Series.—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, 
Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. 

8rd Series.—Wild Ducks, Fishing, 
Foxes, Porpoises. 

4th Series.—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful 
People, Salmon, etc. 


Lions, Tigers, 


“These most fascinating works.”—Morning 
Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


New BcrineTon STREET. 
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SOME VOLUMES OF THE 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


In Uniform binding. Pot 8vo., 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and Arranged, with 
Notes, by Professor F. T. Pancrave. Large Paper Edition. S8vyo., 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected 


by Professor F. T. PALGRAVE. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 


Selected by CovenTRY PaTMORE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, by 


Professor F. T. PALGRAVE. 


CHRYSOMELA. A Selection from the Lyrical Poems of Rosert Herrick. 


By Professor F. T. PALGRAVE. 


SELECTIONS FROM COWPER’S POEMS. With an Introduction 
by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited by Matraew Arnot. 
Large Paper Edition. 8vo., 9s. 


POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and Arranged by Matruew Arnotp. 
Large Paper Edition. 9s. 


POEMS OF SHELLEY. Edited by S. A. Brooxe. Large Paper Edition 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Edited by Professor 


F. T. PALGRAVE. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF A. H. CLOUGH. 


BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONNETS. From the Works of Heyry 
W. LonGFELLow. 


LYRIC LOVE: an Anthology. Edited by Wittiam Watson. 
SCOTTISH SONG. Compiled by Mary Cartye AITKEN. 
THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes Selected and Arranged by Joun 


HUvLwau. 
THE BALLAD BOOK. Edited by Wittiam ALLincHaw. 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE. Selected by Rounpett, Eart or SeLBorne. 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. Selected 
by C. F. ALEXANDER. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Keste. With Introduction by 


CuarLoTtTe M. Yoncr. Pot 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by G. 


Masson. 


DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Treasury of the best German Lyrical 
Poems. Selected by Dr. Brcuuerm. 


BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. Being a Selection of the best German 
Ballads and Romances. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. BucuHem. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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CABINET EDITIONS of WORKS of BIOGRAPHY. 


Each in Crown 8vo. To be had at all Booksellers’. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from 


her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary Russert Mitrorp. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 








MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. Frits, R.A. A New and Cheaper 


Edition, being the Eighth. In 1 volume. Crown 8vo., 6s. 





THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Henetrre 


Feiciré Campay, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, With 2 Portraits. In 1 volume. Crown 8vo., 6s. 





DEAN HOOK: His Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. 
SrerHens. In1l volume. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LIVES OF PAINTERS: Ho garth, "Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. - OHN Truss, F.S.A. With Portraits. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, North 


Devon. By the Author of ‘*Dartmoor Days,”&. With a Portrait. In crown 8vo., 68. 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD during 


the Wars of the First Napoleon. ‘Translated by S. L. Surzon. A New Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. By the Hon. Evetyy 


Asner, M.P. In 2 volumes. With Frontispiece to each Volume. Crown svo., 12s. 








STRAY RECORDS. By Cuirrorp Harrison. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 


Crown 8vo., 68. 


THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. From the French of 


M. Mignet, by ANDREW ScosLeE. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo., 68. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of 


M. Guizor, by Anprew ScostE. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo., 6s. 











THE LIFE OF LORD WOLSELEY. By Cuar.ies Ratusone Low, 


F.R.G.S. In1vol. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 





THE LIFE OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author 


of ‘‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. R. H, Datton Baruamu. In1 vol. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


MY LIFE. By Tomas SIpNEY Cooper, R.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN: Tuomas, Tenth Earl of 


Dundonald, Popular Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and 9 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By Rev. Ricwarp 


H. DaLton BaRkuam, A New Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LIVES OF STATESMEN: ee and Chatham. By Jouy 


Times, F.S.A. With Portraits. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LIVES OF WITS AND ‘HUMOURISTS: Swift, Foote, Steele, 


Goldsmith, Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &. By Joun Timss. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 12s. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Boruineton Srneer, 
Publishers in Ordinary ta Wer Majesty the Queen. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price 8s., Handsome Cloth, Gilt; or 30s., bound in Moroceo, Elegant. 


PICTURES FROM BOHEMIA. 


By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ A Forgotten Great Englishman,” “ Mark Tillotson,” “ Days Afoot,” 
“* By the Western Sea,” “ John Westacott,” etc. 








‘Of all the lands so far comprised in the series, Bohemia, though not the most remote, is decidedly least known 
to English people. Few of the many tourists who visit Saxon Switzerland venture over the borders beyond the 
Erzgebirge. Mr. Baker’s itinerary is fairly comprehensive. His book may justly be termed, in the old sense of the 
phrase, a ‘ Description of Bohemia.’ The people, the towns, the villages, the churches, the castles, and all the other 
interesting sights of the land are described in a vivid style. The history of Bohemia, the famous men of the country, 
the legends of the land, yield the traveller plenteous themes fur discourse. The illustrations are extremely varied in 
subject, and admirably executed. In fact, the book impresses us with the wealth of the country in picturesque and 
historical buildings. No aspect of interest seems to have been missed, either by Mr. Baker or in the illustrations; 


and we must mention the provision of an excellent map as not the least important feature of this capital book.”— 
Saturday Review. 


“The letterpress is the work of an experienced traveller and observer, and is full of interesting matter connected 
with the scenery, life, and history of Bohemia; the illustrations are well chosen and skilfully executed.”—The Times. 


“ By his untiring observation Mr. Baker has succeeded in conveying to the reader a very distinct impression of 
the leading characteristics of Bohemia, its rock-built castles, wild scenery, and picturesque, though simple-minded 
peasantry; while his ample historical lore gives additional interest to the;book. Bohemia evidently provides a rich 
field for artists, and the dainty drawings of Mr. Walter Crane, who evidently received a deep impression from the 


romantic country, add greatly to the value of the book. Creditable illustrations are also contributed by Mr. H. 
Whatley and others.”—Morning Post. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 





NOW READY. 
THE OLD OLD STORY. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL. By Karsarine Wytpe, Author of “Mr! 
Bryant’s Mistake,’ &c. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 
A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By the Author of “Dr Edith 
Romney,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 
CORNISH DIAMONDS. By E tiasern Goprrey, Author of “ Twixt 
Wood and Sea,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


THE INTENDED. By H. De Vere Sracpootz. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY. 
WEDDED TO A GENIUS. By Nem Cunstisox. In 2 vols, 


crown 8yo. 





Loxpox: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bourutneton SrTreet. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ | 


BENTLEY'S FA 





Each Work can be had separately, in 





THE NEWEST ADDITIONS 


BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa N. Carey. 
THE GREATER GLORY. By Maarten Maartens, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. By MARIE CORELLI., 


Mrs. Bligh. A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Cometh up as a Flower. Thelma. 

Good-bye, Sweetheart! Ardath. 

Joan. Nancy. Vendetta. 

Not Wisely but Too Well. Wormwood. 

Red as a Rose is She. The Soul of Lilith. 

Seceee Thengats. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


i ! 
a een ” — The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 


: An Old Maid’s Love. 
A Beginner. God’s Fool. 
By MARY LINSKILL. The Greater Glory. 


Between the Heather and By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
the Northern Sea. 


The Haven under the Hill. Be bag th henge oe A 
In Exchange for a Soul. ean: &@ Woman of #asnion. 


Cleveden A Girton Girl. 
Tales of the North Riding. Susan Fielding. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. _—— = = 
The “First Violin.” ee ae wee 


Aldyth. By HAWLEY SMART. 


Borderland. Breezie Langton. 
Kith and Kin. 


Probation. By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS. 
From Moor Isles. The Initials. | Quits! 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
Too Strange not to be True. A Sister’s Story. 

By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. | By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Lady Grizel. Near Neighbours. 









































Richawd @Wentley & Son, Peo Wurlinaton Street, ond 
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AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 





Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 





TO THE SERIES:— 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cnotmonvetey. 


A BEGINNER. By Ruopa Broveuton. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 





Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 





Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Which Shall it Be? 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Aunt Anne, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Three Clerks. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
The Rogue. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 

















The Term of his Natural Life. 


By E. WERNER. 


Fickle Fortune. 
Success: and How He Won it. 


By HENRY ERROLL. 
An Ugly Duckling. 








Basil Lyndhurst. 

Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Mary St. John. 

Not like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 

For Lilias. 

Lover or Friend P 


By JANE AUSTEN. 








(The only complete Edition of Miss Austen’s Works 
is Messrs. Bentley's.) 


Emma. 
Lady Susan, and, 

The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey, and, 

Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
House by the Churchyard. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 











Bublishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Gruen. 











Varieties sent by Post for Selection to any part of the World. 
No deposit required from responsible applicants, 

Paris Salon Pictures, Classica], Secular, and Religious 
Subjects, Statuary, Views, Eastern Types, Artists’ Life 
Studies, Animals, Clouds, Waves, Heads, Children, Figures, 
Yachts, Flowers, Fruits, &c. 

Sole mos for the Celebrated Series of Life Studies for Artists, 
y W. VON GLODEN and G. PLUSCHOW 
atettal fod the Louvre, Luxembourg, Vatican, Dreséen, 
and other noted Galleries. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, Photographic Publishers, 
4, Saleoate Road, Wandsworth Common, 

EsTaBLIsHED 1876, London, S.W. 

No connection with any other firm of Photo Dealers. 
Write for our latest Catalogue, One Penny, post free. It includes the Newest Publications, any of which are sent by 

post for selection. Summary of Photographs sent gratis and post free. 

INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF a 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUCHS, , COLD ae 


And all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs 


D'LOCOCK S 
PULMONI 


Read the following.—Mr. C. Collins, Chemist, Brettell Lane, 
Stourbridge, writes :—‘‘ Several have taken them for Asthma, 
Coughs, &c.,and in every case they have ha‘ the desired effect. 
Io my opinion they surpass anything that has been offered to the 
public.” 








REAL GERMAN HoLiow GrRouND 


* rect 
° WARRANTED PER 


NEVER REQUIRE GRINDING. 


Mr. Williamson, 9, , South Street, Scarborough, writes :—‘* I have 
seen their beneficial effect for years; in cases of Consumption, 
Asthma, Coughs, Colds, &c., they give instant relief.” 


a. a and Public Speakers, | Dz. LOCOCK’S WAFERS are 


Looocs’s Putmonio WayERs ARB SIMPLY PERFECT,” as 

all ae take them prove. They give instant relief to Bronchitis 
and Asthma—and cure a cough as by magic. Sold at ls. 1jd., 
2s. 9d., or 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box, by all Drngeista. 





Black Handle Se.6d. , A Pt Ivory Handles 
Ivory Js. 6d, anes leather 
Er 0 PP 's os 08 of 8. 


Duplex Strop 7s. 6d. Kropps Paste 6d. 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. 
Wholesale, OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co.. London, W, 








If you wish to ASSURE YOUR LIFE in the most 


COMPLETE and ECONOMIC manner, write to— 
HAVILL & co. Insurance Brokers and Agents 
GRESHAM BUILDINGS, BASINGHALL ’ STREET, E.C., 
For their a. (sent post free on application) of Tables. 


A Series of Tables compiled from the Prospectuses of all the FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH and SCOTCH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES, a perusal of which will save those contemplating Life Assurance much time and 
trouble, and enable them to effect an economy in their outlay, and Assure in a manner best suited to their requirements. 

This Summary explains with cost all the most novel and valuable schemes in vogue, is not published in the 
interest of any particular Office, but is a condensed prospectus of all the leading Companies, and indicates the 
various directions to which a Policy of Life Assurance may be most profitably and advantageously applied. 

The various alterations effected by the Finance Act 1894 in the DEATH DUTIES, and suggestions showing 
how these can be provided for, is also included. 


USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 
LLLLLLLL OS™ 


MATTHEWS'S = 


As. 
Avoid the many 


fo Lao 


doubtful com- 
ands sold as Toilet 


‘owders, always ask for 
Matthews’s Prepared 
Fuller's Earth, used in 


the Royal Nurseries, 

mended by the Pacalty: tt poe the odin 
from cold winds, chaps, etc., and Preserves 
the complexion, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMIATS. 








IMPURITIES IN THE Bioop.—‘“‘ We have 
seen hosts of letters from people who have 
received great benefit from the use of 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture. It cannot be too 
highly estimated, for it cleanses and clears 
the blood from all impurities.” This is a 
good testimonial from the Family Doctor, 
which goes on further to say: ‘It is the 
finest Blood Parifier that science and skill 
have brought to light, and we can with the 
utmost confidence recommend it to our 
subscribers and the public generally.” 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples and 
Sores of all kinds, its effects are mar- 
vellous. ‘ Thousands of Testimonials. 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture is sold everywhere, 
at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware of worthless 
imitations or substitutes. “ 











THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the 
HEALTH FOR ALL II! BLOOD, act powerfully, yet,soothingly, on 
the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great 

MAINSPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonder- 

fully efficacious in all ailments incidental 

to Females, Young or Old. To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor they will be 
found invaluable in the time of need in every clime, in all stages of life. 
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ENJOYED BY YOUNG AND OLD. 


BIRDS 
POWDER 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an endless 
variety of delightful, dainty dishes. 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! 





























NEW AUTUMN AND WINTER PATTERNS 
Sent Post Free on a 


Tweeds in great 
variety; FAST-DYED 
NAVY and BLACK 

yp, SERGES, guaranteed 
U7, to withstand Rain and 
Sea Water, Home- 
spuns, Diagonals, 

Yj. &c,. Also New Weav- 
?. ings of the celebrated 
Yj, Darlington Gold- 
Yj, Medal Merinos, 
Cashmeres, and 
Cross Warp Serges, 
renowned for their hard- 
wearing qualities and 
thorough money value. 
EVENING NOVEL- 

, TIES—Crepons, Nun’s 

%. Veilings in the latest 

ZY tints, black, &c. 

‘ MILLERAIN VEL- 
VETEEN—The New 
Rainproof Porous Vel- 

Y veteen in Black and 
Colours. Any article 

not approved exchanged 
within seven days. Car- 
riage paid on all Parcels 

¥ of 20s. and upwards to 
WY, any Railway Station in 
/. Great Britain, and to 

/, Dublin, Belfast, Lime- 

= y, rick, Cork, and Water- 
Ya Ys y/) ford. 


"Hy. PEASE & Co.’s Successors, “The Mills, DARLINGTON. 
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THE NUGGET OF GOLD ORE. 


“Tat,” said my friend, in reply to a question of mine, “is a very large and very rich 
nugget of gold ore. It was taken many years ago from a mine in Australia.” “How 
much is it worth?” Iasked. He looked at me with a shrewd smile and replied: “ It 
is worth just nothing at all.” I thought that a queer thing for him to say, but asked 
no more questions. Two years later I again visited his house in London, and this 
time I missed the big nugget from the shelf where I had first seen it. But I asked no 
questions. Perhaps, recalling the incident of two ‘years before, my friend said: “I 
have something to show you,” and, opening a closet, he produced a magnificent gold 
vase, remarking, “ That nugget of gold ore has taken this form. Exclusive of the 
labour involved in the transformation,.the gold alone is now worth £100.” What 
curious similitudes there are between things essentially unlike! Here is one which it 
may be instructive to follow up. It is suggested by the following sentence from a 
woman’s letter :—“ In spite of all the nourishing food I took nothing seemed to give 
me strength.” Now, why was that? Perhaps the history of the previous three years 
of her life may help to account for it. In January, 1890, she had an attack of influenza 
which, she says, left her low, weak and languid. So far as we are able to ascertain, 
influenza is caused by a certain poison in the blood developed during peculiar con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. Its early symptoms are those of a fever; they are always 
sudden and often alarming. Yet, as in nearly all cases, it ends in recovery in a week 
or two; it does not explain the mystery of Mrs. Westall’s continued weakness and 
prostration. She tells us that her appetite was poor, and that eating was immediately 
followed by great pain in the chest, back and sides. Hoping to overcome this state of 
things she took much nourishing food. That an increase of strength should result 
from the eating of plenty of good food would seem reasonable. How else can one ever 
gain strength? Yet, strange to say, no such result followed. On the contrary, the 
pains became worse, so that—to use her own words—she was “completely racked 
with pain” all over her, and so weak she could scarcely put one foot before the other. 
Besides this, the condition of the stomach was far from encouraging. That organ is 
the source of all power in the human body, and should feel warm, comfortable and 
quiet. In this lady’s case it was full of uneasiness and pain. She speaks of a craving, 
gnawing, sinking sensation in it, which was not relieved either by food or by any 
medical treatment. Certainly, something quite different from a former attack of 
influenza went to the making of that; we must look deeper to find the real trouble. 
Chemists often determine the character of a poison by observing the colour it creates 
when applied to litmus paper; and—in addition to the general symptoms—it is some- 
times possible to tell the nature of a disease by taking notice of what cures it. Now 
there is one universally-known remedy which never fails to cure one subtle, com- 
prehensive and yet deceptive disease. Happily it was finally employed in Mrs. Westall’s 
case. In concluding her letter, dated 12, Rucklidge Avenue, Willesden, London, N.W., 
Dec. 1st, 1892, she says: “ At the time when my condition was very critical and my 
family very anxious, my son-in-law, Mr. Deacon, of Shepherd’s Bush Road, told me 
how, in an illness of his own, he had been cured by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, 
and advised me to begin using it at once. I did so, and soon my appetite returned 
and my food digested; and by the time I had consumed two bottles I was as strong 
as ever, and have kept in the best of health ever since.—(Signed) Yours truly, Mary 
Westall.” This remedy, as the public is well aware, is advertised to cure indigestion 
and dyspepsia and its consequences—and nothing else. Yet these consequences 
include nearly every ailment with which we are familiar. Even influenza seldom 
attacks any save those whose blood is first poisoned by indigestion and dyspepsia. 
And as to that nugget of gold ore? Ah, yes! Gold is worthless until itis manu- 
factured. Food is useless unless it is digested. Between the ore and the vase is the 
workmin. Between food and strength also a workman—the stomach. 
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If any difficulty be experienced 
in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘ HOVIS” 
is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of 
which will be defrayed) to 
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E"ouR Goonp ‘PHINGS! 
24/~ 


A ' 200 Doz. MORGAN BROS. PORT, a stout big, blood- 
Sw making Wine, 3 years in bottle, well crusted 
BB, 62 Doz. FINE OLD SOLERA SHERRY, “Cousen’s” Shipping 27 /~ 
156 Cases OLD PALE BRANDY, “The Vine Grower’s,” 
C: 1878 Vintage 43/- 
48/- 


D SPECIAL CUVEE of PURE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, 
x 
26/~ 


**Dureau Fils,” 1889 
Half-Bottles - - - - - ° ° 
baad direct from the Pre Cae: enti sell pur e 2 Wine ae and Spirits at a small living 
SPrunNCcERN, TURMNEE & BOLDERO, LIMITED, 
61 10-93, LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W. 




















If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONOUR, WEALTH, or the highest social posi- 
tion of this world at vour comma nd, you must be measured oy ae e HEART, which 
should be HUMBLE, HONEST, and KIND, for this is NOBILITY OF MAN. 

NOBLE EXAMPLES SET BY THE GREAT AND GOOD DO NOT DIE! 
“ The first test of a truly great man is his humility.”—Ruskm. 

** It is very characteristic of the late Prince Oonsort—a man himsrl/ 
of the purest mind, who powerfully impressed and in fluenced others by sheer 
Sorce of his own benevolent nature—when a up the conditions of, 
‘the annual prire to be given by Fer Majesty at Wellington College, to 
determine that it shonid be awarded Not to the Cleverest Boy. 
nor.the most Bookish Boy, nor to the most Precise, Diligent, 
and Prudent Boy: but to the Noblest Boy: to the Boy who 
should show the most Promise of becoming a Large- Heart d. 
High-Motived Man.’’—Smiles. 

As Time rolls his ceaseless course, Christmas after Christ- 
Z| mas comes round, and we find our joys and sorrows left 
~| behind; so we build up the being that we are. 
at What’?Makes a Happy Christmas? 

(| Health, and the Things We Love, and 

Those Who Love Us. 

What higher aim can Man attain than conquest over human 

pain? 

Every Travelling Trunk and Household ought to 

contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


“It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, 
tested, and ene literally from pole to pole, and that its cosme- 
politan poplularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations 











THE'CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
“The drying up a Pm 4 Tear has en of honest Jame than of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records,”— 


edding Seas of Gor European Mail. 

yo all Seaman Home for a Change.—Don’t go without a bottle of ENO’S “‘ FRUIT 
SALT.’’ It prevents any over-aoid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bedroom in readiness for 
any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated Salines, and us: ENO’S **‘ FRUIT SALT’? to prevent 
the bile becoming too thick and (impure), producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in the 
mucus membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhea and disease. ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT 
SALT’? prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of 
life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has 

in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a serious illness, 
CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked ENO'S “‘ FRUIT SALT.” 

been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” Works, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


Without it you have 
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|'GHIMNEY PIECES, & 
STOVES, TILE .__<G 
PANELS & << 
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~) WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY.” 
No. 409, rok DECEMBER, 1894. 
CONTENTS. 
ART. PAGE 
IL. Lapy Jean’s Vacaries. Cuaps, V.-VIII. . é . 441 
Il AsranamM CowLEy . ? b ‘ 7 : ‘ . 464 
II. Turopore Hook, Satirist anp NovELIstT . ; , . 465 
/ ms IV. A Latter-Day Propuer . ; ; ; ; ‘ . 479 
V. Horace: Carmen SEcULARE . , : ; ; ~ 492 
VI. Guy pe Maupassant ; R ° R . . 495 
VII. Mrs. Jerr ‘ , ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ P » 507 
—e VIII. Te Anancuists’ Uropia. . =. «© «© «|. © 821 
si- TX. Heinrich Horrmann’s History. Cuars. VII.-VILI. - 529 
ich 
X. A Witp Drive 1n IRELAND... ; ‘ 3 . . 535 
XI. A Litrte Giew’s Recotiecrions or EnizaBeTtH BARRETT 
—v Brownine, WituiamM Makepeace THACKERAY, AND THE 
“+4 LATE Emperor Louis NAPpoLEon 551 
“N XII. “Gatuopine Jess”... tw 559 
who ) 
- QD. NEW HIGH-CLASS 3D. 
left WEEKLY REVIEW. 
“ COO Ine Realm,’ 
a 20: «(6 PAGES. 
0 Politics, Art, Literature, Music, the Drama, and Society—all dealt 
19 of with by the Most Eminent Authorities. 
bed, 3°: OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 3°: 
= EVERYZT FRIDAY. 
Tr | Loxpon: HASTINGS HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C,, 
ent , WHERE FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
the : 
: 
rot TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS. must be addressed, paid, to the EDITOR of Tempte Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
Publishers, cannot be responsible fer accidental loss. MSS, should be written in a clear 
hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 

ged. Porrry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
[evcedilp to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—All articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with Scceptance. 

The BACK NUMBERS of TemPLe Bak (with a few exceptions) are to be obtained, 
price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each, Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s. each. 

InvEx to the Titles of Articles which poveepeeee in TzmP.z Bar, 1860-1893 
inclusive, in demy 8vo., 3s. (Forming the 1 Volume of TzmPLz Ban.) 


The Inland, Colonial and Foreign postage of TEMPLE Bak is usually 3d. 
RIOHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON ST. LONDON. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Ruz pz Rrvou. NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 
CAPE TOWN: J.C, JUTA & CO, MELBOURNE & SYDNEY: @. ROBERTSON & CO, , 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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IF YOU WANT— APPLY TO— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
COVE MEY, Harding Street, 


P LONDON, E.C. 
Deposit a/c’s opened. U B l | 
Standing Orders received. C4 I] 

Lists on Application. he 


Any Information given. 
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USEFUL PRESENTS. 
SERVICEABLE AND VERY ACCEPTABLE WEDDING PRESENTS. 
INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY WELL-ORDERED KITCHEN. 


shes,” for 

al and valuable 
fore pub- 

Price 3d. 

; post free. 


ws & Bate, Limited, 
8, and not be 


5 Hanoy’ 


full of origin 








THE PATENT 
‘“* REX ” MEAT & SUET CHOPPER. 
With India Rubber Rollers & Latest Improvements. “THE KING OF MINCERS.” 


@@ Will quickly clean and burnish knives in a manner | 8@™ Chops Suet, Cold Meat, Raw Meat, Fruit, and 
not attainable with the old-fashioned knife board, and Candied Lemon to perfection, makes excellent Sausages 


e@ Just published by Follo 

New Cookery Book, entitled “ Dainty Di 
the Middle Classes ; 

Recipes, compiled by experti 

lished, Should be in every household. 
each in limp oevers; 6d. each in cloth 


THE PATENT - 
“*HANDY” KNIFE CLEANER, 


without damaging the handles, from beginning to end,and also cuts uniform pieces for Pie- 
Net Cash Prices, Complete with all accessories :— Net Cash Prices, Complete with all accessories :-— 
No. 0, 12/6; No.1, 17/6; No.2, 21/0. | Leder ne For Large Families, Hotels, & 

CARRIAGE PAID. No.“ 1 . ¢ » * & 3 3a 

Orders executed ‘on Receipt. } 15/0 17/6 21/0 + 25/0 30/0 40/0 





6@- IF NOT APPROVED OF MAY BE RETURNED UNCONDITIONALLY & THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD., suttasttci., GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878:1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having | 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 

















December, 1894. 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF 


NEW WORKS. 





LONDON : 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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‘The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.’— 
Athenaum. 


DEAN HOOK. 


ELT Th OST a Te 
« 


THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF CANTERBURY. 





BY THE 


Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., F.R.S., 
Sometime Dean of Chichester. 
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A New and Cheaper Edition in crown 8vo. monthly volumes is 
projected for the summer of 1895. 
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Anglo-Saxon Period.—Augustine, Laurentius, Melitus, Justus, Honorius, 
Deusdedit, Theodorus, Brihtwald, Tatwine, Nothelm, Cuthbert, Bregwin, 
Jaenbert, Ethelhard, Wulfred, Feologild, Coelonoth, Ethelred, Plegmund, 
Athelm, Wulfhelm, Odo, Dunstan, Ethelgar, Siric, Elfric, Elphege, Limig, 
Ethelnoth, Eadsige, Robert, Stigand. 

Anglo-Norman Period.—Lanfranc, Anselm, Ralph of Escures, William of 
‘Corbeuil, Theobald, Thomas 4 Becket, Richard the Norman, Baldwin, 
Reginald Fitzjocelin, Hubert Walter, Stephen Langton. 
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Medizeval Period. —Richard Grant, Edmund Rich, Boniface, Robert 
Kilwardby, John Peckham, Robert Winchelsey, Walter Reynolds, Simon 
3 Mapeham, Jehn Stratford, Thomas Bradwardine, Simon Islip, Simon 
Langham, William Whittlesey, Simon Sudbury, William Courtenay, 
Thomas Arundel, Henry Chicheley, John Stafford, John Kemp, Thomas 
Bouchier, John Morton, Henry Dean. 
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Reformation Period.—William Warham, Thomas Cranmer, Reginald 
Cardinal Pole, Matthew Parker, Edmund Grindal, John Whitgift, Richard 
Bancroft, George Abbott, William Laud, William Juxon. 
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‘Written with remarkable knowledge and power. The author has done his work 
diligently and conscientiously. We express our sense of the value of this work. We 
heartily like the general spirit, and are sure that the author has bestowed upon his 
work a loving labour, with an earnest desire to find out the truth. To the general 
reader it will convey much information in a very pleasant form ; to the student it will 
give the means of filling up the outlines of Church history with life aud colour.’— 

Quarterly Review. 
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LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


MY REMINISCENCES 
IN INDIA. 


BY 
GENERAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, 


V.C.,,G.C.B. 


In two volumes, demy 8vo., with Portraits and Maps. 


(/n the Press.) 


‘urthe witculars concerning this work will be given in succeeding 
Further ro th A l beg ling 


advertisements, 
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MR. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


[Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Oxford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire.] The Chronicle of a Driving Tour, 
by JAMES JOHN HIssEy, Author of ‘On the Box Seat,’ 
‘A Holiday on the Road, ‘ Across England in a Dogcart,’ 
etc. In demy 8vo, with sixteen full-page Illustrations by 
the Author, engraved by PEARSON, and a Plan of the 
route. Price 16s. 


* The lost art of travelling in one’s owa country.'—LINnN-£vus. 


Other Works by the same Author: 


. An Old-Fashioned Journey in England and Wales. One 


vol., demy 8vo., price 14s. (With frontispiece only.) 

On the Box Seat. London to the Land’s End and Back. One 
vol., demy 8vo., price 16s. (Illustrated.) 

A Holiday on the Road. Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. One vol., 
demy 8vo., price 18s. (Illustrated.) 


A Drive through England—Derbyshire, The Lakes, Yorkshire, 
etc. One vol., demy 8vo., price 16s. (Move left.) 


. A Tour in a Phaeton in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. One 


vol., demy 8vo., price 16s. * (Vove left.) 


Across England in a Dogcart. London to St. David’s and 
Back. One vol., demy 8vo., price 16s. (Illustrated ) 


Miss COBBE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


With Recollections of Dean Stanley—Matthew Arnold— 
John Stuart Mill—Mrs. (Fanny) Kemble— Robert Browning 
—Theodore Parker—Francis W. Newman-—Sir Charles 
Lyell—Lord Rosse —Renan—Archbishop Longley—Robert 
Browning—T. Adolphus Trollope— Tennyson — Thomas 
Carlyle — Cardinal Manning—Charles Kingsley—Walter 
Savage Landor—Dr. Jowett—Lord Shaftesbury—Charles 
Darwin—John Bright—Lady Byron—Rosa Bonheur— 
Bishop Colenso— Professor Tyndall—and many other 
persons of interest. By HERSELF. With Illustrations. 
THIRD EDITION. In two vols., square crown 8vo. price 21s. 
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PROFESSOR MOMMSEN. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF 
AUGUSTUS. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


TRANSLATED BY 
WILLIAM PURDIE DICKSON, DD, 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 


The present edition is now beng issued in monthly volumes, 
and contains all the most recent additions or revisions of 
Dr. Mommsen. 


In five vols., crown 8vo., each 7s. 6d. 


Volume I. was published on November 1. 


Also, by the same Author. 


The History of the Roman Provinces, from the time of Cesar to 
that of Diocletian. Two vols., demy 8vo., price 36s. 
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W. P. COURTNEY. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH WHIST. By 


WILLIAM PRIDEAUX CouRTNEY. In one vol., demy 
8vo., price 14s. 

Birth and Progress of Whist-—Are Cards Legitimate ?—Prelates as 
Whist-Players—Whist at the Universities—Woman’s Whist—Cele- 
brated Whist Parties—The Devil’s Books and the Devil’s Own— 
Warriors at Whist—Gamblers at Whist—Clubs and Cards—Kings and 
their Subjects at Whist—Combinations and Superstitions at Cards— 
The Ideal Whist-Player—The Whist of the Poets—Whist and the 
Novelists—Books on Whist and their Authors. 


Mr. BAINES, C.B. 
FORTY YEARS AT THE POST-OFFICE, 1850- 


1890. A Personal Narrative. By FReperick E. 
Baines, C.B., sometime Surveyor-General for Tele- 
graph Business and Assistant Secretary and Inspector- 
General of Mails. In two vols., large crown 8vo., 
with Portraits, etc., price 21s. 

The Great North Road—The West of England Mails—Irish Mails— 
Scotch Mails—Penny Postage—The Rise of the Electric Telegraph— 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand—The Minister, the Executive, and the Law—The 
Acquisition of the Telegraphs by the Government—The Submarine 
Cables—Behind the Scenes—Blocks by the Way—The Parcel Post— 
The Special Postal Train, etc. 


C. W. Wooo. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author 
of ‘ East Lynne,’ etc. By CHarLes W. Woop, Author 
of ‘Through Holland,’ etc. In one vol., crown 8vo., 

with Photogravures and over fifty Illustrations, price 6s. 
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MR. BALDWIN. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, BEING THE THIRD, 


OF 


AFRICAN HUNTING AND 
ADVENTURE 


FROM NATAL TO THE ZAMBESI, 


INCLUDING LAKE NGAMI, THE KALAHARI DESERT, Ete., 
FROM 1852 TO 1860. 


BY 


WILLIAM CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. 
WITH 


Illustrations by JosEpH WoLF and J. B. ZwWeECKER, and a 


Portrait of the Author, and Map. 


In one volume, demy 8vo., price 18s. 
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COLONEL CAMPBELL. 
LETTERS FROM CAMP to his Relatives at 


Home during the Siege of Sebastopol. By CoLin 
FREDERICK CAMPBELL. Edited, with Notes, by 
R. B. MANSFIELD and Colonel W. P. L’EsTRANGE, 
R.A. With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord 
WOLSELEY, and a Portrait by Lowes Dickinson. In 
one vol., crown 8vo., with Map. Price 7s. 6d. 


A. T. STORY. 


JOHN VARLEY, AND ¥AMES HOLMES. Two 
Studies in Art-Life. By ALrrep T. Story, Author of 
‘The Life of Linnell.’ In demy 8vo., price 14s. 


Mrs. HENRY BISHOP. 
A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 


(Pauline de la Ferronnays). With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Correspondence. By Maria CATHERINE 
BisHop. In two vols., crown 8vo., with two Portraits 
of Mrs. Craven. Price 21s. 





Edited by MiSS DE MORGAN. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE MRS. 
DE MORGAN, to which are added Letters addressed 
to Mrs. de Morgan and Professor de Morgan. Edited 
by her daughter, Mary pE A. Morcan. In one vol., 
large crown 8vo., with Portrait. 
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LORD WOLSELEY. 
Just out. A Fourth Editien of 


THe. LIFE 


OF 


JOHN CHURCHILL 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


TO THE 


Accession of Queen Anne. 


BY 


FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE WORK. 





CHURCHILL AS ENSIGN. . ‘ : . After Van der Meulen, 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH . From the Collection of the Duke of Buccleugh. 

DuCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH After Kneller, froma Miniature by Harding. 

DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH After Kneller, from the Portrait at Althorp. 

JAmes Il. . ° ° . From the Collection of the Duke of Buccleugh. 

WILLIAM III... . . From the Collection of the Duke of Buccleugh. 

HOLYWELL HOUvsE. 

ASHE HOUSE. 

ROCHE'S CASTLE AT CORK IN 1699. 

DUKE OF MONMOUTH . From the Collection of the Duke of Buccleugh. 

DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND . From the Collection of the Duke of Buccleugh, 

Also 

PLANS OF MONMOUTH’S MARCHES IN 1685, THE BATTLE OF SEDGE- 
MOOR, AND OF CORK ANI) KINSALE IN 1690, AND OF HOLYWELL 
STREET IN 1634 AND 1818. 


In two volumes, demy 8vo., 32s. 
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MR. BARKER. 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUYENNE, 1892-1893. 
A Chronicle of the Wayside and Waterside in the Upper 





Viscounty of Turenne—In Upper Périgord—In the Valleys 
of the Vézére and Isle—Riberac and Brant6me—The 
Desert of the Double—A Canoe Voyage on the Dronne— 
By the Lower Dordogne—On the Banks of the Garonne. 
By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER. In one vol., demy 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations. Price 16s. 

‘Mr. Barker is the most painstaking explorer of Europe who has written the 
record of his travels since George Borrow, and it is interesting to follow him into 
the strange retreats where he makes a temporary home, wherein he sets down his 
vivid ad scription of the scenes of his wayfaring. We hope he may persevere in the 
task he has undertaken, in which he has no riva's—namely, that of presenting rura 
France to English readers.’—Athenzum. 

‘ The story of Mr. Barker's wanderings is charminzly told. His style sometintes 
recalls that of Kinglake's “‘ Eothen,” and though his book is a simple record of a 
pedestrian’s lonely tramps through various parts of France, it is well worth read- 
ing.’—Morning Post. 

‘As a description of modern rural France Mr. Barker's is one of the best we have 
ever met with.’—Guardian 

‘It seems to us that Mr. Barker has the ideal spirit of a traveller, though he 
would hardly call himself by such an ambitious name. in his own language he is 
a“ tramp,” and few adventures on his walking tours seem to have given him more 
pleasure than his meeting one day in Languedoc with “ a fellow-tramp, a genuine 
one,” who‘ addressed me as foliows: ‘Voyageur west-ce pas? Vous étes dans le 
grand ; moi, je suis dans le petit.’” ’—Spectator. 

‘The principal merit of Mr. Barker's peregrinations is their unconventional 
independence. The illustrations are partic ularly agreeabl:.’—Daily News. 

‘ Bare records of holiday tramps, artistic rhapsodies on ruins of the past exist in 
plenty. Our author is neither a diarist nor a colourist, but an observant 
ranbler. Everywhere he seizes on the genius of the place. This it is that con 
stitutes the charm of this itinerary. The illustrations are plentiful! and graphic, 
and a sense of sun and fresh air breathes through the whole.’ —Anti-Jacobin. 

Previous Works by the same Author: 
I, Wayfaring in France. One vol., demy 8vo., price 16s. 


II. Wanderings by Southern Waters. One vol., demy 8vo., price 16s. 


COLONEL FITZGIBBON. 
A VETERAN OF 1812 (The Defence of Canada). 


The Life of JAMES FITZGIBBON. By his daughter, MARY 
AGNES FITZGIBBON, Author of ‘A Trip to Manitoba.’ In 
one vol., crown 8vo., with Portrait and some Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 
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Louis ADOLPHE THIERS. 


NOW APPEARING, A NEW EDITI@N 
OF 
PRESIDENT THIERS’S HISTORY 


OF THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
TRANSLATED BY FREDERICK SHOBERL. 


With notes and illustrative passages from numerous and authentic 
sources. 


With fifty Steel Plates mostly engraved by 
WILLIAM GREATBATCH. 


The Attack on the Bastile. Portrait of Danton. 

Portrait of the Duc d'Orléans. Portrait of Madame Elizabeth. 
Portrait of Mirabeau. | Carrier at Nantes. 

Portrait of Lafayette. Portrait of Robespierre. 

Orgies of the Gardes du Corps. | Last Victims of the Reiga of Terror. 
Portrait of Marie Antoinette. Portrait of Charette. 

Return of the King from Varennes. Death of the Deputy Feraud. 

Portrait of Marat. Death of Romme, Goujon, Duquesnoi 


The Mob at the Tuileries. Portrait of Louis XVII. 
Attack on the Tuileries. | ‘Lhe 13th Vendémiaire. 
Murder of the Princesse de Lamballe. Summoning to Execution. 
Portrait of the Princesse de Lamballe. Portrait of Pichegru. 
Portrait of Madame Roland. Portrait of Moreau. 

Louis XVI. at the Convention. Portrait of Hoche. 
Farewell of Louis XVI. to his Family. Portrait of Napvleon Bunapart-. 
Portrait of Louis XVI. The 18th Brumaire. 
Portrait of Dumourier. General Lazare Carnot. 
Triumph of Marat. Portrait of Junot. 

Portrait of Larochejaquelin. Portrait of Bernadotte. 

The Assassination of Marat. Portrait of Massena. 
Portrait of Charlotte Corday. Portrait of Si¢yés. 

Portrait of Camille Desmoulins. Portrait of Barras. 
Condemnation of Marie Antoinette. Portrait of Fouché. 

Portrait of Bailly (Mayor of Paris). | Portrait of Murat. 
Trial of Danton and Camille Desmoulins. | Portrait of Adolphe Thiers. 


Also a Woodcut by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK designed for the 
Jirst issue of the work in 1837. 


Issued in monthly volumes, in demy 8vo., price gs. each. 
Volume I. was published on November 1. 


* * 


« Vill be supplied monthly, but only when the entire set of the tve 
volumes is ordered. 
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Mrs. BUTLER. 

THE RECORDS OF FANNY KEMBLE. A 
New Edition. Edited, with Notes and some additional 
Letters, by GEoRGE ARCHDALE. In two vols., crown 
8vo., with Portrait of Mrs. Kemble. [Zn the Press. 





Edited by DR. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
Translator of ‘Omar Khayoum.’ In one vol., globe 
8vo., with Portrait of Fitzgerald. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
SOME REMINISCENCES OF STONYHURST. 
By Percy FitzGErRA.p, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘The 
Lives of the Sheridans,’ etc. In crown 8vo. 





MAJOR FISHER. 

OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. A Study of 
Sport and Natural History. By ArtHUR T. FISHER, 
Author of ‘Rod and River,’ ‘Stable and Saddle- 
Room,’ etc. In demy 8vo. [Jn the Press. 


COLONEL PHIPPS, R.A. 

THE LIVES OF THE MARSHALS OF NAPO- 
LEON. By R. W. Puipps, Colonel, late Royal 
Artillery. Editor of the 1885 English Edition of 
*Bourrienne’s Life of Napoleon.’ In demy 8vo., 
with Portraits. [Jn the Press. 
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Mr. SELOusS. 


A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY 


OF 


A HUNTERS WANDERINGS IN 
AFRICA. 


Nine years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South 
Africa, with full notes upon the natural history and present 
distribution of all the large mammalia, and _ including 
accounts of explorations beyond the Zambesi, on the 
Chobé, and in the Matabele and Mashuna countries. 


BY 


FREDERICK COURTENAY SELOUS. 


With Map and nineteen full-page Illustrations by Smit and 


WHYMPER. 


* Selous, the most famous hunter in all Africa.’—7he A wrerican. 

‘It may be safely affirmed that since the days of Baldwin there has not been pub- 
lished a book on South African Sporting which equals in value and interest the 
volume brought out by Mr. Selous.’.—7he Academy. 





In one vol., demy 8vo., price 18s. 
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Edited by E. W. GOssE. 
NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Joun 


Tuomas SMITH, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum. Edited, with an Essay on 
Georgian Sculpture, and a Note on J. T. Smith, by 
EpmMuND Gossr. In one vol., demy 8vo., with a 
Portrait of Nollekens and a List of his Works. 15s. 





PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy Fitz- 


GERALD, M.A., Author of ‘ Recreations of a Literary 
Man.’ In two vols., demy 8vo., with Portrait. 28s. 





ANONYMOUS. 
MORE ABOUT GORDON. By ONE WHO KNEW 


HIM WELL. In one vol., fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





ANONYMOUS. 
PERSIAN PICTURES—SAFAR NAMEH. A 


Book of Travel in the East. In crown 8vo., price 6s. 





COLONEL DAVIS. 

THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF TANGIERS. 
Being the first volume of ‘The History of the Queen’s 
Royal West Surrey Regiment.’ By Lieut.-Colonel 
Joun Davis, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Records of the Second 
Royal Surrey Militia.” Royal 8vo., with Maps, Plans, 
and numerous Illustrations. Vol. I, 1663—1684, 
price 245. 


The Work is expected to be completedin Four Volumes, royal 8vo. 
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Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 
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A NEW, AND ANNOTATED, EDITION 


OF 


OR, 


\ Mirth and Marvels. 


BY 


THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 





Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, 
BY 
MRS. EDWARD BOND 
(Daughter of the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM). 
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With the Illustrations on Steel 
BY 
CRUIKSHANK AND LEECH, 


And those on Wood 


DCTS AT ETRE ee P 


BY 
TENNIEL, DU MAURIER, DOYLE, Etc., 


And «a reproduction in facsimile of a hitherto unpublished sketch by 
George Cruikshank. 


In three vols., demy 8vo., price 31s. 6d. 
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NOW READY AT BOOKSELLERS’, 


In demy 8vo., cloth, 3s., or by post, 38. 6d. 


THE HUNDREDTH VOLUME 


OF TIE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONSISTING OF 
AN INDEX TO THE TITLES 


OF ALL THE ARTICLES WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE 
MAGAZINE 
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me aa 


Since its Commencement to December, 1893, inclusive. 


‘ Always bright and clever, ‘‘TEMPLE Bar” is a magazine which can only be 
judged by its own standard. One number may be better than another, but every 
number ts sure to be good.’ —St. James's Gazette. 
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‘Who does not welcome *‘TemeLe Bar” ?—Fohn Bull. 
* The ever readable * Tempe Bar.” ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





LONDON : 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “ BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY” 


DECEMBER, 1894. 


Lady Sean's Vagaries. 


CuaptTer Y. 


“Let them beg through life, 
For them never mair will I see.” 
—Old Ballad. 


Tue town of Rheims, in the middle of its vineyards, with its 
noblest of noble cathedrals, the scene of many a royal coronation, 
was the appropriate spot for a humbler, more private, and yet 
sufficiently boisterous and extravagant rejoicing. 

The stir and excitement had nothing to do with the pride of 
Rheims. There was no vast gathering of pious worshippers from 
all the country round, met before the three glorious porches of 
the cathedral. No crowd of reverent eyes were upturned to 
the “ Great Rose” of the Holy Virgin. No surging feet pressed 
forward to hold St. Remi’s day in St. Remi’s chapel, or to be present 
at a fresh consecration of the sacred pavement on which St. Nicaise 
received the palm of martyrdom. 

The occasion was purely mundane, and it had nothing to do 
with the heroic and superb coronations which began when Joan 
the Maid, with a steel corslet on her breast, led her King 
Charles VII. to St. Remi’s altar—and ended when the crown of 
St. Louis rested on the base brows above the drooping Bourbon 
nose and sensual lips of Louis le Bien-Aimé, the royal cook and 
embroiderer, the future owner of le Parc-aus-cerfs, whose subjects 
were doomed to lie dying by the roadside, with handfuls of grass 
stuffed into their starving mouths. 

It was not the national and political demonstration of a 
coronation which had aroused the population of Rheims on the 
present occasion. In fact, the centre of the bustle and uproar 
VOL. CII. 2G 
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was no more imposing place than the principal inn or hostelry, 
which had a balcony overlooking the street. Bells were ringing 
at intervals from every steeple in the neighbourhood, even from 
the towers of the cathedral itself. Flags were floating from 
accommodating tradesmen’s windows. There was a thick, wavy 
fringe of gamins and grown-up people—country folks and natives 
of the town of the lower class—extending for some distance round 
the Golden Eagle. 

The explanation was not far to seek: not only was there a fine 
show of provincial magnates and their womenkind, with all the 
distinguished visitors then honouring Rheims by their company, 
at the long windows opening on the balcony, but every now and 
then a shower of small silver coins descended on the gaping, 
clutching recipients. 

Yet there was no prince born or wedded, any more than there 
was a prince crowned. Even the Governor of the province had 
no concern in the matter. All the row was about the christening 
of two Scotch children, twin sons, recently born to a lady and 
gentleman of quality, who had removed to the capital for the 
great event, and were come back, with their increased household, 
to their old quarters—where, to be sure, they were not altogether 
profitable guests, since they were slow and slack of payment. 
They were heretics, to boot. The children had not been 
christened according to the rites of Mother Church, though there 
was more than one complacent dignitary of the cathedral con- 
descending to grace the christening banquet. 

The ceremony had been performed by a wandering impecu- 
nious Scotch pastor in the train of one of the Jacobite refugees 
settled at Rheims. However, these reservations simply served to 
show the greatness of the lady and gentleman who, if they were 
not rolling in wealth, spent their money, when they had any to 
spend, nobly. They could not do otherwise when they belonged 
to the most powerful of the Scotch seigneurie, and these children, 
about whom all the fuss was made, were heirs to vast estates in 
their father and mother’s country. 

There never was such a train of idle, useless nurses and 
lounging serving-men as was forthwith set up in the babies’ 
honour. The cumbrous, wasteful retinue was enough to break 
Nursie’s ‘‘eydent,” thrifty heart. There ‘never were such robes 
and mantles, laces and ribbons, corals and rattles, as were pro- 
vided betimes for Lady Jean’s “ little men.” 

Indeed, it appeared as if the welcome event which had befallen 
the pair had fairly turned two heads which had never stood very 
firmly on their owners’ shoulders: as if the couple had talked 
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themselves into,the belief of the transcendent merit and tre- 
mendous consequence of their illustrious offspring, till the parents 
could conceive nothing too good for them. Mr. Drummond and 
Lady Jean had not only succeeded in throwing dust into their own 
eyes, the strength of their convictions had served to hoodwink 
their neighbours. 

Only Nursie wrung her hands behind their backs, and cried— 

“They're gane red wud. Where is it a’ to come from, I would 
like to ken? We're not a penny richer than we were this time 
last year, and we've twa mair mouths to feed. Good bless them! 
That I should speak as gin I grudged them their fill! But it is 
nane the less true, that we’re running up debt as high as oor 
heads, and it will fa’ on us and smore us some fine day. Hear to 
that hurrayin’ among the clan-jamfrey in the street! It is mair 
like our getting than our giving sillar pennies, flinging the gude 
money my Lord Duke still wares on us to a’ the ragamuffins and 
randies in the toon. As gin we couldna have thought enow o’ our 
lambs without a’ this stour! As gin it wouldna have been mair 
wise-like and mair modest to have thanket the Giver of all gude 
things in the silence o’ our hearts and our closets, instead o’ 
kicking up this hullabaloo.” 

Lady Jean was a sight to see where she sat in the centre of her 
court, in her singular youthfulness and beauty, with a white- 
robed bairn on each arm, bending over her treasures with the 
ecstatic quiver of a mother’s pride and joy, into which the old 
flutter of girlish grace was merged. 

The big gentleman in cinnamon brown, with his dangling seals, 
his paste buckles, his bonhomie, and his exultation, was also a 
pleasant enough spectacle to contemplate; but you might have 
passed him by, while you could not have overlooked Lady Jean. 

Lady Jean’s most ardent worshipper among her many admirers 
at the gala was a young girl named Euphame, or Euphie 
Montgomerie. She was the eldest daughter of a Scotch gentle- 
man who had been in exile in France for the greater part of his 
life. He had been “out” in the ’15, had escaped over the seas, 
married the daughter of a compatriot and fellow-sufferer, and 
become the father of a family in the thirty years which had 
elapsed between the ’15 and the ’45, when he had revisited his 
country only to be driven again into exile. 

But he had not been reduced to the extreme straits of some of 
his countrymen. He had been fortunate in the possession of a 
faithful kinsman, who had contrived that the better part of the 
rents of Brig-o’-Car should be conveyed to the banished laird. 
His enforced idleness, and the uncertain prospects of his sons and 
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daughters had been his sorest punishment. In other respects 
France was his second country, and his children were growing up 
around him with a French rearing tempering and mellowing their 
Scotch birthright. 

Euphie had French vivacity to balance her Scotch sobriety ; 
she was not exactly pretty, but she was very pleasing, with her 
lively gray eyes and the elegance which presented a thousand and 
one attractions a rustic beauty would have been without. She 
had seen a little of the gay world; she had mixed in different 
sets, French, Scotch, and Irish; she had the polish of the best 
society, and the finish of a brief appearance at the French Court ; 
she had two languages in literature—those of the French 
romances and the Scotch ballads—at her fingers’ ends. Withal 
she was not spoilt—she was as good and single-hearted as she 
was clever and full of resource, and she was desperately in love 
with Lady Jean. The acquaintance of the two women had not 
been quite of yesterday. Euphie had known Lady Jean ever 
since Mr. Drummond had come abroad with her and settled at 
Rheims. The girl was fully qualified to appreciate the elder 
woman’s high-breeding, her beauty, the spirit and sweetness 
which underlay all her extravagances and absurdities. 

Euphie was never tired of praising Lady Jean’s charming face 
and figure, the dignity and grace of her movements, her rose-pink 
cheeks, which required no rouge, the abundance of her light- 
brown, curly, silken hair, which it seemed a shame to powder and 
dress in a toupet. Euphie did full justice to the great lady’s 
affability and good-nature in condescending to make a friend of 
an obscure little provincial girl like her—Euphie. 

Lady Jean’s unrestrained prattle gave Euphie—all the more 
naturally and graphically because it was unintentionally—a 
hundred intimate details of that Scotland which the listener 
had never seen, but of which she had heard endless stories. Why, 
Lady Jean brought Euphie’s heart into her mouth, and Euphie’s 
father’s heart at second hand, by the bare assertion carelessly 
made that she had often seen Brig-o’-Car House, which was not 
far from Castle Douglas, and that it looked a pleasant “ down- 
sitting” in its larch-lined “den.” 

Euphie had a great idea of what she called Lady Jean’s loyalty 
to poor Mr. Drummond, who between ourselves was a wastrel 
and a good-for-nothing. There had been that cock-fight got up 
by the Scotch residents in the town, where it was well known 
that he had lost more money in a morning than Lady Jean had 
to spend in a month, yet all she had said was to remark with her 
gracious smile: ‘Well, what would yoy have? Gentlemen 
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must have their sports. Mr. Drummond is more fit to set an 
example in this respect than to serve as an exception.” Certainly 
the confidence and regard which existed between the heedless 
pair, who, in the formal habit of the day, were still no more 
in private speech than “Lady Jean” and “ Mr. Drummond”— 
the titles under which they figured in the ears of the public, 
would have put to shame the terms on which many a wiser 
and altogether more admirable man and wife dwelt with each 
other. 

Euphie Montgomerie was ready to worship the children as she 
worshipped their beautiful mother, but there was a circumstance 
in connection with them which puzzled her. Why should the 
twin boys be always spoken of in Lady Jean and Mr. Drummond’s 
hearing, without any contradiction on their part, nay, with the 
support of their constant acquiescence, as the heir, and the 
younger brother of the heir, of the Duke of Douglas? The last time 
Euphie Montgomerie had been in Paris, a young Scotch gentleman 
grown to man’s estate had been pointed out and introduced to her 
as the heir to the great Douglas estates. Sir Robert had not said 
so himself, because he was manly and modest, but Euphie had 
heard the fact discussed frequently and emphatically, both in jest 
and earnest, in reference to his being the best Scotch match in the 
capital, and with a special implication where Euphie herself was 
concerned, because of the impression which her friends pretended 
to find that she had made on him. 

Euphie went so far as to say Sir Robert’s name in Lady Jean’s 
hearing, and was furious to discover herself blushing hotly as she 
did so. Of course it was because she was sensible that she was 
angling for information from Lady Jean on the debatable point, 
which did not concern Euphie in the least, and only held some 
— for her because she had heard two conflicting accounts 
of it. 

The angler’s sole reward was that Lady Jean smiled blandly 
and said carelessly : “Sir Robert Douglas, of Myrecleugh, doubt- 
less? You have been in company with him as I understand. He 
is a distant cousin of ours—one of the few relations with whom 
his Grace, my brother, has not quarrelled, so that Sir Robbie has 
still the run of the Castle. He used to be a fine enough young 
fellow. I wonder if he'll stick up for his cousins, my little Jock 
and Sholto.” 

There was small self-consciousness there, Euphie argued with 
herself. If there had even been a grain of truth in that report cf 
Sir Robert’s heritage, it must have arisen from a conclusion too 
hastily arrived at that an elderly couple like Mr. Drummond and 
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Lady Jean (but who could presume to call Lady Jean elderly ?) 
were not likely to beget children. 

In the middle of the rejoicing, when the fun was growing fast 
and furious, when Mr. Drummond was calling for another bumper 
in which to toast no less a personage than the ‘absent Duke of 
Douglas—when the infants were being carried round for a last 
inspection, and the caudle-cup was offered to each guest, with 
Nursie in the silk gown which had been forced upon her, fretting 
and crying aloud, no longer able to contain herself, that the bairns 
should have been in their cradle an hour since—a letter which 
had come by a courier was handed to Mr. Drummond. 

He looked at the address in a dubious way, and then caused the 
letter to be handed up to his wife where she sat in her silk and 
velvet paduasoy, and wearing her jewelled négligée, in the fautewil 
at the head of the room. He called out: “It is for you, Lady 
Jean.” 

She stared a little stupidly at the scrawled handwriting of the 
large, clumsily-folded letter, written on gilt-edged paper, and 
sealed with the impression of a coronet. 

Then the husband and wife exchanged speaking glances. 
Could the Duke have heard both the fact of their marriage and 
the farther fact of the birth of his heirs? With their incorrigible, 
incredible short-sightedness, they had intimated neither event to 
him. They had left the Duke to learn the last piece of news 
that so nearly concerned him, which might have appeased his 
wrath at the offence that had preceded it, as they had left him 
to become acquainted with the offence itself, by other hands and 
lips than their own. 

But had his Grace heard? Was he reconciled to them? Was 
this a letter to congratulate them and call them home? They 
might have been less than nothing to him as Lady Jean and 
Mr. Drummond, but surely they were something as the parents of 
his heirs. 

Lady Jean opened the letter daintily. It contained no more 
than half-a-dozen sprawling lines: 


“ Mapa, 
“Tam up to your tricks. You are no sister of mine. I 
renounce you and the penniless blackguard you’ve thought fit to 


take for your husband; not another brass farthing that I possess 
shall you ever touch. 


“ Douanas.” 


A scared look of trouble came into Lady Jean’s usually daunt- 
less eyes, and she glanced helplessly around her. 
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Drummond was at her side in a moment, with his hand on her 
shoulder, speaking his mind freely, irrespective of the presence of 
the company. 

“Never mind, my lady. We'll gang hame at once. He cannot 
deny that the bairns are his heirs, and he has but to see the two 
fine laddies to own that we’ve made him a grand propyne.” 

“You're quite right, Mr. Drummond,” said Lady Jean, re- 
covering herself and speaking calmly. She sat up, shook out her 
négligée and her sumptuous skirts, looked affectionately at her 
husband and proudly at her children. Then she gazed in the faces 
of her startled guests with her old gaze of serene confidence and 
gracious command, ‘I’m black affronted at myself,” she con- 
descended to apologise, as if for a trifling contretemps. ‘To think 
that a Douglas should show herself a coward! My brother the 
Duke is a cankered carle, there’s no denying that ; but he’ll tella 
different tale when we present his heirs to him.” 

Nursie was standing like a pillar of salt; though her lips did 
not move, her faithful heart was crying out: “ Wae’s me! The 
cat is out of the poke at last, and we’re clean undone.” 


Cuapter VI. 


“How can I come down when I’m locked in a room? ”—Old Song. 


Oxp Pall Mall was a favourite promenade of Londoners, and 
especially of strangers visiting London. It had its great theatre, 
its near neighbourhood to the Park, its convenient labyrinth of 
adjacent streets, its royal residence, Carlton House, where the 
scapegrace Prince Fritz of Wales had dwelt, and where still 
resided his widow, the scheming Princess, with her sons and 
daughters, whom their witty aunt, Princess Amelia, described as 
“the most good-natured asses in England,” one of the asses being 
young George, the coming King. 

Pall Mall had its numerous coffee and chocolate houses, laying 
the foundation of the clubs, its scores of sedan-chairs—the 
chairmen of which served as men-servants to any master or 
mistress hiring them by the week—and after dusk its swarms vf 
link-boys. 

In the morning and in the afternoon, when the autumn sun was 
still hot, “ the shady side” of Pall Mall was much affected by 
walkers, who found shelter under the Park trees, from which the 
red and yellow leaves were just beginning to fall. On a certain 
fine afternoon a domestic party were slowly, and with evident 
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enjoyment, making their way along the popular promenade. A 
portly gentleman of distinguished presence had on his arm an 
elegant and beautiful lady. Behind them walked two women- 
servants—an old nurse with an air of eminent respectability 
about her homely, old-fashioned dress, and a young French bonne 
wearing a butterfly-cap with long strings. Each servant carried 
a baby—marked out from other babies by the superior costliness 
of its robes. From the care and empressement with which the 
babies were treated, they might have belonged to Carlton House 
itself. Even the lady and gentleman stopped at intervals to turn 
round, smile, coo, or snap their fingers at the unconscious objects 
of so much attention. 

The group was striking enough, even in the haunt of rank and 
fashion, to excite notice. A powdered beau in hunting-coat and 
yellow buckskins, and a fine lady in the last mode for sacques, 
with a black boy leading her lap-dog behind her, found themselves 
eclipsed. 

In the middle of the sensation which the members of the group 
were creating and realising without any discomposure on their 
part, simply taking it as their right, a figure not entirely unknown 
to the gay and splendid frequenters of the region—a man in a 
dark coat with light facings and a plain cocked hat—pushed with 
authority through the small street-crowd which was beginning to 
gather in the family’s “track,” in order to discover what great 
folks they were, and what in the shape of gain might be got out of 
them. He laid a heavy, detaining hand on the arm of the gentle- 
man before he could turn round, and said coolly— 

“Mr. John Drummond, I arrest you in the King’s name.” 

The lady and gentleman fell apart—the lady with an exclama- 
tion of blank amazement. 

The gentleman gave himself a shake, which did not, however, 
dislodge the officer’s grip, and asked, with a deliberate matter-of- 
factness which sounded as if the experience was not new to him— 

“ At whose suit do you make the arrest ?” 

Then the lady interposed with a haughtily indignant dis- 
claimer— 

“How dare you lay hands on Mr. Drummond, or any other 
gentleman, walking peaceably in a public place, with his lady and 
family ?” 

Her cheeks flamed, her blue eyes flashed, she looked more 
beautiful than ever in her wrath, while she glanced round on the 
circle of spectators, increasing with magical celerity at the 
prospect of a row, as if she expected them to interfere. 
“Madam,” protested the official, “I am only doing my duty, 
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and I warn you”—turning to the bystanders, singling out and 
eyeing hard a hot-headed young man of quality who was not 
thinking twice about drawing his sword-cane in aid of a beautiful 
lady in distress, appealing to him for help—* I warn you what will be 
the penalty of interfering with me in the performance of my duty.” 

“My dear,” interposed the gentleman, speaking soothingly to 
his companion, “he is saying no more than the truth ; besides, he 
is too low game for you or me to fly at—not that he may not be 
a very decent fellow in his way. He must show me his writ, 
that’s all.” 

“You're entitled to a sight of it, sir,” said the man, appeased 
by his prisoner’s candour and courtesy. 

Drummond glanced at it, more as a matter of form than from 
any hope that he would find an error in the suit. This was not 
his first visit to London, and he had contracted considerable debts in 
the capital on every occasion when he had honoured it with his 
presence. On his later visits he had been assailed with a variety 
of suits at the instance of as many angry creditors, and he had 
been under the necessity of practising an art in which he had 
attained some skill before his marriage with Lady Jean, that of 
dodging successfully the warrants out against him. The only 
remark he made as he handed back the paper was a mild, remon- 
strating reference to the creditor it represented—a long-suffering, 
deeply-injured tailor. 

“The loon! be has not been long in finding me out.” (As if 
he had ever, in these latter days, concealed his whereabouts, or 
lived ina subdued style, or had the slightest reason to expect 
farther forbearance in the quarter indicated!) Yet it was with 
unaffected regret that he added: “It might have been better for 
him if he had tarried a little longer with his accounts and his 
writs. He is a civil-spoken tradesman ; I had no reason to find 
fault with his fit and his stuffs. On his own head be the breaking 
of the connection.” 

“You must come with me, Mr. Drummond.” The officer now 
asserted his claim. “Shall I call a chair or a coach?” 

“Tf you will do me a favour, my man,” replied the prisoner 
affably, more as if he were conferring than as if he were soliciting 
a favour, “ you will call a coach and put my lady, her women, and 
the weans in it before we go farther. Na, you need not fear that 
I will try to give you the go-by, and make my escape when your 
back is turned,” he replied, toa look on the man’s face, with a 
broad smile breaking over his own comely, scarcely concerned 
countenance, “I am not so souple as I was wont to be ”—shaking 
his head and contemplating his own bulk with more of complacency 
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than ofany other sentiment. “The King’s Bench, to which I'll be 
transferred from the sponging-house, is not such uncomfortable 
quarters for an old campaigner. I need not spend my breath—of 
which I have not a great stock to spare—and risk breaking my 
legs or my neck in order to keep out of them.” 

“ But you'll never go to prison, Mr. Drummond, and leave me 
and the bairns alone in this strange city ?” implored Lady Jean, 
rallying from her discomfiture, for she had been confounded by 
the easy manner in which he had submitted to the arrest and put 
down her interposition. 

“Tt is not what I will do, it is what I maun do, Lady Jean,” he 
rejoined, shrugging his broad shoulders. 

“Ts this the Duke’s doing ?” she pressed him farther. 

“No, no, I'll bear the wyte of it. His Grace has enough to 
answer for on his own account, without taking my debts on his 
boolie back,” replied the magnanimously nonchalant debtor. 

“Then [ll go with you to this tolbooth and bide with you 
there,” insisted Lady Jean. 

‘ Nonsense ”—he dismissed the proposal_as a good joke. ‘“ There 
ig no room for ladies in a sponging-house; no fit accommodation 
for them in the King’s Bench. But, as I said, it isas fair quarters 
as a gentleman who has seen the world need desire. I’ve been 
there before, though it happened to be only for a short spell. I’ve 
had many a friend laid up in the Bench for a longer season, and 
I doubt not but that I’ll have the pleasure of finding some old 
acquaintances ready waiting for me. I'll ascertain the present cost 
of everything, and let you know on the earliest opportunity. 
You’ll come to see me whenever you can, and you may be sure me 
and my friends will do ourselves the honour of according you a 
hearty welcome. You'll bring the little men, and I’ll be blithe to 
see for myself how they grow and thrive.” 

Lady Jean still stood baffled and hesitating. 

“Come awa’, my leddy,” entreated Nursie; “you canna stand 
taking up the causeway and attracting all the riff-raff of the town 
round you. You canna take the bairns where Mr. Drummond is 
bound. Would you have a Duke’s heir and his brother acquent 
betimes wi’ a jile?” 

That speech decided Lady Jean. Her children had struck a 
new chord in her nature. She might sacrifice herself to Mr. 
Drummond, but not her lad bairns—not even for their father’s sake. 

“Very well, sir,” she acquiesced with restored dignity—nay, 
with an approach to cheerfulness. ‘“1’ll look after our bairns till 
you can get out and join us.” 

“I’m atraid that will not be for a whilie, my lady,” he muttered 
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under his breath; aloud he said heartily: “That is right, Lady 
Jean. If we had been in private I would have begged for a 
parting salute; as it is, 1 kiss your hand, madam ”—suiting the 
action to the word with a gallantry which excited the admiration 
of the gaping throng. “I beg you to kiss our wee laddies over 
and over again for me, Nursie”—he turned with sudden solemnity 
and sternness to the old woman—‘I commit her and them to 
your care; you'll answer to me for their well being; you'll see 
that they suffer no despite while I’m locked up.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir,” Nursie promised gravely, while she told 
herself indignantly, as she prepared to follow her mistress into 
the coach, that there never was, before or since, such a well- 
spoken, doubtless well-intentioned, gentleman who was so clever 
at shifting his burdens to other folks’ shoulders, and walking off 
scatheless himself, as Lady Jean’s husband. 


Cuapter VII. 


“Without a penny in my purse 
To buy a bite for me.”—James Hogg. 


“Eu, Mistress Montgomerie, is it you come across the water? 


Wow! but you’re a sicht for sair een. Aiblins, the Lord has sent 
you to our help. But I must not forget to speir for the worthy 
gentleman your father, and the leddy your mother, and all your 
family. I hope you left them weel?” ended the speaker, remem- 
bering her manners. 

The place was the walnut-tree walk, which ran from the old 
village of Chelsea towards the little town of Kensington. The 
people were Euphie Montgomerie, looking very bright and blithe 
in a smart new mantle and hat, and poor old Nursie, with a 
dragged-down, poverty-stricken aspect grafted on her douce upper- 
servant air. The fringe of her shawl was torn; the shawl itself 
was pulled awry; her apron was soiled and crumpled, and her 
widow's bonnet was faded and battered. Her shrivelled hands 
shook as she pushed along a common go-cart into which two 
small children were fastened. 

“Oh, Nursie, I am so glad to have met you!” cried Euphie in 
great glee; “ we are all here—that is, in London: for only I have 
come down to visit old friends in Chelsea, and I am going back 
to the chair which is awaiting me at the end of the walk. I did 
not think to meet another old friend, and tell her that our out- 
lawry and attainder have been removed, and that we're going home 
at last—at last, Nursie.” 
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“TI wish ye joy, Mistress Euphame,” said Nursie brokenly, for 
she had been weak in health of late, so as to feel the infirmities 
of age, and was easily overcome. “Leddy Jean will be pleased 
to hear the good news.” 

“ And how is my dear Lady Jean?” cried Euphie eagerly, “ and 
her bonnie bairns? Can these be them ?” she asked in doubt and 
surprise, glancing at the children, who to be sure were ten months 
older than when Euphie Montgomerie had last beheld them. They 
were comely little creatures, and their white beavers, though napless, 
and yellowed with age and wear, had been of the best. In like 
manner their little coats and tippets, while shrunken and shabby, 
had been far removed from the ordinary garments of the work- 
people’s brats, such as a wayfarer might have expected to find in 
the rude go-cart. But Lady Jean’s little men were shorn of 
their pristine splendour. 

“Tt is all that is left for them,’’ said Nursie huskily. “I had 
just brocht the puir lambs out to get a bit turn in the spring 
sunshine afore the day grew caulder. We’ve the sun and the air 
spared to us, God be thanket, though we’ve little eneuch forby. 
I borrowed the cairtie frae the folk in the hoose, for my airms are 
ower auld and frail to carry ae bairn, let-a-be twa. I didna dream 
o’ meeting ony leddy I kenned,” she went onin a tone of apology, 
“no to say a frien’ of my leddy’s like you, mem.” 

“ But what has happened, Nursie?” inquired Euphie in wonder 
and dismay. ‘ Where is Lady Jean? Whereis Mr. Drummond? 
When they were at Rheims they would hardly let the bairns out 
of their sight. Has their uncle, the Duke, not made provision 
for his heirs? Lady Jean was to write, but when I did not hear, 
I just thought she was so much engaged with the grand doings 
that she might very well have forgot her friends in France,” ended 
the girl with a certain proud humility and modest simplicity. 

“Na, na, we havena been in the thick o’ daffin and gallivantin’ ; 
we've been in sair trouble,” replied Nursie with sombre effect. 
“We've never gotten the length of Scotland to plead our cause 
before the Duke. Mr. Drummond has been thrown into the 
King’s Bench for debt, and there he lies, and in my opinion will 
lie for the rest of his days. There are ‘detainers’ as they ca’ 
them, out against him to the tune o’ £10,000—no pounds Scots, 
Mistress Montgomerie. His friends have a’ been tired out lang 
syne. His brither, Sir William, o’ Murthly, has ta’en the eldest 
lad for his heir, and will do nae mair. The maist feck o’ my 
leddy’s money, when she had money, went to keep her man in 
wine and wa’nuts. Now her money’s gane, and what’s to become 
of us the Lord only knows. There is no use in keeping up a 
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deception and not speaking plain to a friend like you, Mistress 
Montgomerie; we’re doon to our last penny.” 

“I’m grieved, grieved,” cried Euphie, her gay spirits suffering 
a complete eclipse. ‘And this is little Jock, the dark twin, who 
promised to be the image of his father; and here is my dear wee 
Sholto, the very picture of his beautiful mother. Any uncle, be 
he duke or king, might be proud to own them for his nephews 
and heirs.” 

“May be sae,” acknowledged Nursie, with little hope in her 
voice. “It’s no the bairns’ faut; they’re as fine bairns as ever 
lived. But his Grace is thrawn and dour, and they cam’ on him 
in a dunt, in the same breath wi’ the tale o’ their mither’s fulish 
marriage. He disowns them, he denies that they are kith or kin 
o’ his, or blude and banes of his only sister. He swears they are 
French beggar-brats whom she’s seekin’ to impose upon him. 
He vows the doctor’s affidavie, of which a copy was sent him, is 
a parcel o’ lees made up by Mr. Drummond and the medical man, 
in conspiracy thegither. He ca’s my leddy’s bairns ‘the young 
Pretenders’;” and Nursie half choked over the indignity of 
the title. 

“The cruel, wicked man!” cried Euphie hotly. “ Pretender 
himself! He must pretend his stupid disbelief. How can he— 
how dare he, doubt in the face of his sister’s word, and the 
speaking likeness the bairns bear to her and Mr. Drummond?” 

“He’s never set een on them to be confronted wi’ the likeness, 
and he winna if he can help it. He would pay no heed to Leddy 
Jean’s solemn word or aith, even if he would listen toit. For 
Mr. Drummond’s word, his Grace says, he sees what it is worth 
in every line of a fause affidavie. Waly! he'll not have long to 
wait afore he’s quit o’s ane and a’. Lady Jean was aye delicate 
in spite of her fine speerit, and I’m an auld woman; who is to 
fend for the weans when I am in the mools? I would be fain 
to tak’ them wi’ me, puir innocent feckless things, suner than 
trust them to the tender mercies o’ my Lord Duke, their uncle.” 

“Oh, whisht, whisht, Nursie!” cried Euphie, appalled by the 
despair in the words. “I'll turn and go back with you. My 
chair can wait; I must see my dear Lady Jean. There’s all the 
more reason if she’s in trouble, and me and mine rejoicing. But 
tell me, if you do not mind, how did you get here if you were so 
ill off for money? I ken Mr. Drummond was free-handed and 
fond of sport, and who could expect a fine lady like Lady Jean— 
a Duke’s daughter and a Duke’s sister, admired and followed 
wherever she went—to stint and spare? Some debts must have 
been discharged before you could leave Rheims, even though 
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there was more credit granted on the head of the grand prospects 
of the family. Then there were the passage-money and the 
maintenance of the household after you came to England,” 
suggested practical Euphie, who, young as she was, had joined 
in many a discussion over ways and means as the daughter of a 
refugee. 

“Because the Duke’s bailie, who had kenned Leddy Jean since 
she was a bairn, was a michty deal kinder and mair considerate 
than his maister. The bailie took care to send her a half-year’s 
allowance on the back o’ the Duke’s renunciation o’ his sister, as 
gin the bailie wasna in the secret, and had not heard in time to 
stop the payment. He risked his place, nae doubt, to show her 
leddyship mercy; the Lord show him mercy when his ill day 
comes ! ” 

“ And the money is all gone.” Euphie spoke her thoughts 
aloud in her deep concern. 

“Clean gane,” confirmed Nursie emphatically. “It gaed as 
lichtly as though there was a heap mair to come without fail. I 
brocht her out here toa lodging I heard tell o’ near the Bun- 
shop. I tauld her the bairns wouldna thrive in the smoke o’ the 
toon, and she has a great wark wi’ her bairns—she would maist 
do onything for them, save work or want, which is aethegither 
buyond her. I thocht when she was awa’ from the grand shops 
she would haud her hand. Eh, but the sillar we’ve squandered 
on chairs and coaches! and what should she buy but a goats’ 
carriage like what she saw the little Princesses frae Carlton 
House riding in, in the Park, as gin we were princes or 
princesses ! as gin we had hoose room for nanny-goats, far less 
could find them in food! And she coffed a new hunting-watch 
for Mr. Drummond because his auld ane had ceased to keep time, 
as gin time were of moment to a man ina prison! as gin he could 
ride out hunting from the King’s Bench every fine day!” 

“Poor Lady Jean,” said Euphie softly. 

“Gin she would only have mair outlook for the bairns she’s fell 
fond o’!” reflected Nursie with a groan. “ My leddy should have 
named Jocky there ‘ Will’am’ for his Grace—that was a propyne 
which would have cost her naething—but no, naething would 
sair her but that her firstborn should be named for his father, 
since his firstborn was named for his gutcher,* as a matter o’ 


coorse !” 
“Well, he had the best right,” said Euphie reproachfully ; 


* The rule, once almost invariable in Scotland, was that the eldest son 
should be named for his paternal grandfather, as the eldest daughter was 
named for her maternal grandmother. 
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“who would ever think so much of the bairn as his father did? 
He was built up in his two laddies when I saw them last.” 

“Oo, ay,” assented Nursie wearily ; “he’s as built up in them 
as ever. He is never weary of buying them bonnydies, which 
are waiting for them when they go to see him, and my leddy 
pays for a’. When will he spare her a sillar penny? When will 
he earn a croon for his wife and bairns? We've paid our rent 
week by week, that have we,” resumed Nursie, with a note of the 
lingering pride of honest independence in her quavering voice ; 
“but we've been selling Leddy Jean’s rings and buckles, and her 
very gouns and mantuas, for this month back, and we'll come to 
the end of our store ere long.” 

“Qh dear! oh dear!” cried Euphie, full of pity, instinctively 
feeling in her pocket for her little purse, which was not 
particularly well filled. 

The next instant a bright idea flashed into her mind: a duke’s 
daughter, a duke’s sister, the mother to the heir to great estates, 
so beautiful and gracious a lady—surely there was something 
better in store for her than private charity. If only Euphie 
might be permitted to help in bringing about a happier 
consummation ! 

Lady Jean was enough of a true aristocrat to receive Euphie 
with perfect ease and cordiality in her ladyship’s cottage lodgings. 
They were near the old timber-crossed, many-gabled Bun-house, 
and looked out on the sparkling water which still brought fine 
ladies and gentlemen to eat buns and drink milk, sometimes to 
rusticate for a season. 

The situation was a proof of Nursie’s discrimination, since it 
pleased Lady Jean, and helped her to feel not quite out of her 
world, while she did not take it to heart that, what was a piece of 
play for the time to her social equals, threatened to be a grievous 
lasting reality to her. 

Euphie had never before seen Lady Jean in the dishabille of a 
cambric wrapper with all her beautiful fair hair, in which there 
was not yet asingle silver thread, hanging down unpowdered from 
beneath her mob-cap, and she had never found her more charming 
or kinder. 

Lady Jean’s heart had always been at leisure from itself to 
sympathise with her friends, and now she entered with such 
abandon and gladness into the changed prospects of the Mont- 
gomeries, that she naturally infected the volatile heart of youth 
with her hopefulness, and restored Euphie to the state of buoyant 
happiness in which she had been when her path was crossed and 
shadowed by Nursie and her charges. 
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Euphie admitted that it was just likely there might be some 
drawback to the earthly paradise down in Scotland, but they 
would all be at their own place—it was barely believable even 
yet; it was like a dream too good to come true. Her father 
would no longer be home-sick; her mother would find house- 
keeping a diversion and not a struggle ; her brothers would have 
their careers ; her sisters would grow up in their native Scotland 
—not in an alien France. 

“Now, Euphie, do not cast scorn on France, where you and me 
have had many a happy day. It has reared you, who will always 
be the flower of the flock,” said Lady Jean affectionately ; “and 
why need you anticipate drawbacks? Let them come when it is 
their time, and leave them out of count till then. Mr. Drummond 
will be vexed not to have seen you and wished you well on your 
homeward journey. Could not your father look in at the King’s 
Bench and get a shake of his hand? But no matter. We'll soon 
be going North ourselves, when the little difficulty we’re in is 
overcome, and the Duke my brother sends us fresh notes to carry 
us to the Castle. When we're fairly settled there, and you are at 
Brig-o’-Car, we'll indeed be near neighbours again, Euphie, with 
plenty of time to go over the old Rheims clashes.” 

Euphie looked in covert wonder and astonishment at Nursie, 
who sat in the background at her seam, and did not raise her 
head. 

“ Your ladyship does me far too much honour. Oh! I wish it 
may be so,” sighed Euphie. 

Then, to avoid an awkward silence, she darted into a full 
account of the unexpected removal of the Montgomeries’ attainder. 
Her father, the laird, had a friend in London who knew the great 
Minister, Mr. Pelham, and had ventured to speak a word to him 
on behalf of the long-exiled family. 

Half unconsciously to herself, as Euphie told her tale and dwelt 
on “the great Mr. Pelham,” his influence with the old King, his 
power with the Government, a scheme was maturing in her mind 
which, to her great delight, she was enabled to bring to pass. 

The girl went straight home and spoke in an urgent and 
moving manner to the laird; the laird spoke to his friend; the 
friend spoke once more to Mr. Pelham. A duke’s daughter, a 
duke’s sister, the mother of the heir to a great inheritance, the 
loveliest and most unfortunate of women, could not be suffered to 
die in a ditch like a common tramp or vagabond. 

Within a few days an order on the Treasury was got, ostensibly 
from King George, really from Mr. Pelham, through the ardent 
friendship of Euphie Montgomerie, which secured to Lady Jean 
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Drummond the enjoyment of the same allowance of four hundred 
pounds a year which had been doled out to her by her brother 
and withdrawn on the offence of her marriage. 


Cuapter VIII, 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” —Lovelace. 


Hiau jinks was being played in that curious congeries of shabby, 
squalid houses and still shabbier and more squalid yards, the 
whole surrounded by high walls, which once formed a prominent 
feature in Southwark. 

The cluster of mean, fenced-in buildings was variously known: 
to the matter-of-fact public it was the King’s Bench and debtors’ 
gaol; to the more facetious of the debtors who lodged within its 
precincts it was “Hudson’s Hotel,” from the surname of an 
ex-governor. 

A debtor of renown was entertaining and being entertained by 
distinguished company in his room, and all the courts and yards, 
witk their sauntering, loafing population, were in a flutter of 
excitement to see what was to be seen, hear what was to be heard, 
and reap what harvest might accrue to them from the situation. 
The very turnkeys were moved to exchange bets as to whether it 
could be proved that the Marshalsea or the Fleet had ever been 
able to accomplish anything which could compare with the 
King’s Bench’s doings. 

Mr. John Drummond was receiving his wife, Lady Jean 
Drummond, and their little sons, heirs to the great Douglas 
estates in the west of Scotland. The reception was in order to 
celebrate Lady Jean’s fiftieth birthday. To assist the host in doing 
the honours, he had the two gentlemen of the highest rank and 
the greatest repute, after himself, in the prison. Giving fitting 
precedence to warriors, there was, first, Captain Cornelius Carey, 
formerly of one of his Majesty’s regiments of foot, who had fought 
like a lion at Fontenoy; second, there was the Hon. Dicky 
Bellamy, son of the late, and brother of the present, Earl of 
Bellamy. Nay, there was the Dowager Countess of Bellamy. 
She was always hankering after this scapegrace Dicky of hers. 
She had paid his debts and taken him out of durance again and 
again, only to see him revert to his proper place, from which his 
permanent withdrawal was hopeless. He had persuaded his 
mother to grace the “small and early” supper party by her 
presence. Poor light eyebrowed, light eyelashed, blinking Lady 
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Bellamy, who had been sat upon all her life, in spite of her City 
fortune and her peeress’s coronet, was nothing loath to keep Lady 
Jean in countenance. Lady Jean’s name would do more for her 
noble sister than her name could accomplish for Lady Jean. It 
would serve as a stay and support in the altercation which Lady 
Bellamy apprehended with her elder son, the Earl, and her harpies 
of married daughters. They were furious because their mother 
would not give up the black sheep of the family, in their interest, 
but must degrade herself and them by trembling, surreptitious 
visits—sure to be found out—to the King’s Bench, and by 
uncalled-for, unaccounted-for doles of money, which ought to have 
been treated as the funds of the’ whole noble family, thus mis- 
appropriated and misapplied. 

Lady Jean was in no such nervous, cowed case as was my Lady 
Bellamy. Lady Jean’s pension was her own to squander till 
worse came of it. The little boys, once more in the height of 
children’s finery, smiling in her lap, were a long way from calling 
her to account for what she did with her own; as for Mr. Drum- 
mond, he received her benefactions ‘precisely in the spirit in 
which they were bestowed, and did not dream of a reckoning-day. 
There was only Nursie to answer to, and Nursie was Lady Jean’s 
servant, as the two were well aware. She was the truest of servants, 
the most devoted of retainers, but for that very reason the places 
of mistress and servant were never, even inthought, reversed. 

Lady Jean’s sensitiveness with regard to the heirs of the great 
house of Douglas acquiring an early familiarity with the atmo- 
sphere of a debtor’s gaol had naturally yielded to circumstances. 
In fact, it was more in accordance with her instincts to regard the 
presence of a gentleman like Mr. Drummond, or a lady like 
herself, as ennobling beyond question the sorriest quarters which 
happened to be his or her abode for the time, than to imagine 
that any quarters could degrade the aristocrat who chose to 
occupy them. He or she wore a panoply of gentle birth and 
breeding, a second nature, which no adverse circumstances could 
penetrate or overcome. 

Lady Jean’s wifely duty and devotion carried her continually, 
as a visitor, to the King’s Bench. The same duty and devotion 
caused her to take her little sons—grown wise enough to look 
about them, lisp questions, and prattle remarks—that they might 
pay their respects to their father. They delighted his heart by 
their youthful promise; and he delighted them in turn, by all the 
genial arts which such a man as Drummond was qualified to 
practise for the benefit of children in general, and his own in 
particular. 
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It was not wonderful, all things considered, that the habit was 
established of celebrating family anniversaries in Mr. Drummond’s 
lodgings, which he could not quit, with choice little gatherings of 
good company and keenly relished consumption of good things, 
by special privilege. The entertainments were not only as hearty 
and joyous as if there had not been prison walls within miles of 
them: they had a certain piquancy, lent to them by foreign 
surroundings and by sundry drawbacks which could not be 
surmounted and had to be gallantly ignored. These were special 
sauces to the banquets which the dash of patrician Bohemianism 
in the palates of husband and wife taught them to appreciate. 

Lady Jean had grown very familiar with the great gates 
(different from those of Castle Douglas), the huge key, the 
clanging bell, which had frightened the children at first. She 
was well acquainted with the faces of the porters and warders, 
who were always civil to personages of Lady Jean’s rank—above 
all, when their words flowed as graciously as if they were 
addressed to an obsequious court, who spent their money as 
lightly as if it were drawn from an exhaustless gold-mine. She 
knew every grimly solid piece of furniture in the receiving-room, 
which was at least spacious enough for the various incongruous 
groups that were wont to be congregated there. She could have 
made her progress unguided, as she went—the tall, nodding 
feathers in her beaver hat adding to her height, her train drawn 
through her pocket-hole—smilingly picking her way in her high- 
heeled shoes past the base-ball court and the skittle ground, 
acknowledging the humble salutations made to her with the 
unwearying affability of one born to state and condescension. 
She shrank from no ugly sight of rags and wretchedness, no 
gruesome sound of the fierce, snarling brawling among prisoners 
of the lowest grade, checked in flying at each other’s throats, and 
growling and yelling their baffled fury like chained wild beasts 
whose prey is withheld from them. The only effect such scenes 
had on Lady Jean was to cause her to stop short for a moment, 
feel for her purse, and then give it to Nursie—walking stiffly, 
glumly behind her, grasping a little child’s hand in each of her 
own. Lady Jean would charge her reluctant emissary not to 
forget the gratuity, which on each of her visits was forthcoming 
for “the poor wretches.” 

“ As if her ain man was not a prisoner for debt never likely to 
be paid,” the old woman grumbled between her teeth. 

If Mr. Drummond had not been waiting for Lady Jean before, 
he was certain to meet her with overflowing honour and regard at 
the door of one of the tall, narrow, grimy houses, and to conduct 
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her with gallant empressement up the dark stairs, which no 
perfunctory sweeping could rob of its cobwebs and its stained and 
soiled dinginess, into the one mean room with the camp-bed in 
the corner and the table in the centre. Finally he would install 
her, with a flourish, in the arm-chair placed ready for her by the 
hearth or the window, to rest while he told her how proud and 
blithe he was to see her there. After that he picked up and 
hugged the small lads, seated them one on each shoulder, or 
lumbered down on all fours—the better to reduce himself to their 
level and afford them gratification—all to the edification of 
Captain Cornelius and the Hon. Dicky, who were neither of them 
family men. 

To-day there was more both of ceremony and rejoicing. The 
table stood, laid by the charwoman, who had arranged to the best 
of her ability the napery, glass, and crockery borrowed from the 
Governor’s house, and from the stores of the complacent fellow- 
prisoners who were to assist at the feast. As for silver, Lady 
Jean had taken care to provide Mr. Drummond with an ample 
supply of his own. There was a respectable array of viands, 
procured from the King’s Bench kitchen, which, in order to meet the 
requirements of the better-class prisoners, boasted a fairly endowed 
head-cook. This functionary was now on his honour to do his 
best. 

Lady Bellamy had arrived, and presented an insignificant 
figure which had undergone a long process of crushing and 
suppressing. Her widow’s weeds, in their aristocratic cut, were 
rusty, because their wearer would not spend a farthing on herself 
which she could spare. She withdrew by instinct into the back- 
ground, where she monopolised the least possible space. 

To say that she was altogether outshone by Lady Jean, of whom 
she was a wavering, sombre shadow, was to say little, for Lady Jean 
was herself beautiful, brilliant, without a care or a fear beyond 
the present moment, basking in the sunshine of her husband’s 
presence and affection, and in the abiding sense of the motherhood 
which made her so rich and happy a woman. Call it her fiftieth 
birthday, as she proclaimed without a suspicion of reserve or 
regret: it might have been called her thirtieth anniversary, with 
nobody save Nursie to dispute the statement. Mr. Drummond, 
on the contrary, even in the enforced repose and comparative 
abstinence of the King’s Bench, displayed all the grayness and 
bulkiness of his sixty odd years. But Lady Jean was a rarely 
beautiful, highbred woman, whose exquisite bloom and grace 
detied the touch of time. 

Poor, faded, limp Lady Bellamy, of City origin, sat and looked 
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at one of the queens of her generation out of her shady corner 
with wonder not unmixed with vexatious questioning—whether, 
if she, the transplanted, down-trodden heiress, had been similarly 
gifted with fairy gifts, she might not have been able to assert 
herself where her spendthrift, profligate husband had been 
concerned; and, after he died, whether she might not have 
learned to rule her overbearing children, and even have succeeded 
in extricating her unlucky Dicky from the slough in which he 
was perpetually wallowing and sinking. 

All the men in the company, beginning with Mr. Drummond, 
the exulting possessor of the goddess, and ending with bloated, 
tippling, gambling Captain Cornelius, and with Dicky Bellamy, 
who had the thews and sinews of a prize-fighter and the mental 
calibre of a child of ten years, who had a huge faculty for getting 
into scrapes and not the ghost of a capacity for getting out of 
them, were at Lady Jean’s feet in the twinkling of an eye, 
viewing her as they did with unbounded approval and admiration. 
She received their homage with the heedless sweetness of a 
woman who was neither coquette nor intriguante, but simply a 
creature to whom such slavish adulation had been as natural as 
the breath she drew. 

It is doing no discredit to the King’s Bench cook to mention that 
all the more expensive and difficult to obtain of the luxuries which 
graced the supper—the oysters, the truffles, the dainty fruits and 
sweets, the particular brand of choice burgundy, which Mr. Drum- 
mond had taken the precaution of naming as the only wine worthy 
to be used on the interesting occasion of drinking his lady’s health 
—found their way to the table from a hamper which had arrived 
in Lady Jean’s wake. The appearance of each article was a 
fresh and agreeable surprise to the host, and to the mass of his 
guests, by whom it was enthusiastically hailed. 

By right of rank it was the Hon. Dicky who should have 
proposed the toast of the evening. But though he had all the 
will to express his supreme, well-nigh stunned and awed, admira- 
tion for his friend’s glorious wife, the ability was wanting. Ifa 
boxing-match had been got up in her honour, and had enabled 
him to play his part, he would have played it with all the zest in 
life. As it was, he remained too shy and unready of tongue, with 
too hang-dog an air when he attempted any intellectual exertion, 
to come up to the scratch of making a speech. 

The duty and privilege devolved on Captain Cornelius Carey, 
who snuffled it out of his bottle-nose till he got into the spirit of 
the declamation, when he rapped it out, it must be confessed, 
with more force than floweriness, garnished it with several 
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sounding oaths, and contrived to make it the opportunity of 
indulging in a lengthy description of his own doughty doings on 
the field of Fontenoy. 

The speech answered the purpose, however, especially as 
Mr. Drummond struck the table with his clenched fist, and swore 
an addendum that a truer lady, a lovelier woman, a better wife 
and mother, never existed than she to whom they were about to 
dedicate a flowing bumper. He should know if anybody knew, 
and he vowed it with his whole heart and soul. 

Lady Jean bowed, smiled, and blushed amidst the uproar of 
the “ three times three,” with which the King’s Bench was ringing, 
as if she had been listening to the finest oratory in the kingdom. 
The bow and smile were for Captain Cornelius, the Hon. Dicky, 
and the company generally; the rosy blush was an ensign held 
out to her husband. 

The burden and responsibility of the feast might be said to 
end with the successful drinking of Lady Jean’s health, echoing 
its cheer to the dismal prison walls and gates. 

For the short time that was left, the party settled down to 
ease and hilarity; Dicky and the Captain needed no invitation 
to replenish their glasses ; Lady Bellamy and Lady Jean gossiped, 
without any sense of incongruity, over the last sensation at the 
Drawing-room, and the last commotion at Ranelagh. Mr. 
Drummond, the better to leave Nursie free to aid the charwoman 
in clearing the table, and stowing away the fragments of the 
feast, took his sleepy little sons on his knees. He found for them 
a drawer in the table, and drew forth from it black and white 
and red and white spotted “horsies” and scarlet-painted 
“chappies ” of soldiers, that had been cunningly stowed away in 
the receptacle from which they were taken, in anticipation of 
this moment. It would have been hard to tell whether the 
production of the treasures afforded greater delight to the father 
or to the children. He sang to them, in his deep, hoarse voice, 
the rousing strains of : 


“Hey, Johnny Cope, 
Are you wauken yet?” 


the mocking ditty of “ Tibbie Fowler,” and the bacchanalian chant, 
“Gin I had a saxpence under my thoomb ”—+the last song referring 
to a casualty about as improbable as was the Hon. Dicky’s taking 
clerkly orders and being preferred to a seat on another bench 
than the King’s Bench. 

Mr. Drummond apologised to the ladies for interrupting their 
conversation, in order to beg Lady Jean to furnish him with her 
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gold snuff-box (Lady Bellamy did not follow the fashion of taking 
snuff), that he might fill it with the finest scented rappee which 
he could get for love or money in the whole capital. 

Lady Jean was immensely touched by the delicate attention, 
and looked up with tender gratitude shining in her lustrous eyes, 
at the big, elderly man bowing, like a courtier and a lover in one, 
over her hand. 

“T declare,” Nursie told herself with a groan, “he micht hae 
infeft her in his brother’s lands o’ Murthly, and she wadna hae 
been mair uplifted than she is by a pickle sneeshin’. I’m no’ sure 
that the twa haena clean forgotten that they’re in a dyvour’s 
gaol. It’s my opinion they dinna need to be persuadet that 
they’re sittin’ in a palace, wi’ croons on their heads, monarchs 0’ 
a’ they look upon—whilk would not be the goodliest of heritages 
when it comes to that,” concluded Nursie, glancing scornfully out 
of the corner of her eyes at the prospect from the window of the 
squalid prison-yard, with its frowzy, down-trodden population. 
“ Weel-a-weel, the langest, maist fulish day but to come to an end 
at last. We maun hame, for it’s getting ower late for the puir 
bairns. See, my Lady Bellamy’s fain to tak’ the road ; as for the 
gentlemen, for as muckle as they think o’ us, by their talk, they 
will be wussin’ our backs turned, that they may sit doon to their 
cards and their dice, wi’ the scores sent out for their friends to 
settle the morn’s morn.” 











Abraham Cowley. 


Fatep to live in a disjointed age, 
More precious his content than angel-gold. 
In grave and kindly Cowley’s homely page 
A secret of great happiness is told. 
To him, his garden’s walls the world enfold, 
A court, though gilded, but remains a cage, 
Hateful the fret of life’s o’er busy stage; 
Flower scents and song of birds his verses hold. 


Still with his brothers’ cares his heart was fraught, 
Though soaring freedom kept him from their strife, 
Like some shy bird who sings, yet shuns the throng, 
His rapt and fooding music comfort brought 
To soothe kearts fevered in the dice of life— 
Men lost the singer but they gained the song. 


Tom Rvusseut. 





Cheodore Hook, Satirist and Uovelist. | 


Tus chartered libertine of practical joking is one of the most 
extraordinary “curiosities of literature.” The most effervescent 
of English writers, his irrepressible wit overshadowed his graver 
claims upon his contemporaries and posterity ; and the probability 
is that he will never now take quite his rightful place among men 
of letters. A sketch of his life and deeds—or rather misdeeds— 
forms one of the most amusing chapters in the history of wits and 
humorists. The Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham—son of “ Ingoldsby ” 
Barham, and the author of Hook’s ‘ Life’—has well said that the 
reputation of men like Hook is “‘ sunk, as it were, in a life annuity, 
bearing indeed a larger and more available interest than is 
commonly derived from fame of a more enduring nature, but which 
terminates, for the most part, with their day and generation.” 
Even of a brilliant wit like George Selwyn—whose conversational 
powers were the wonder and delight of his contemporaries— 
nothing remains beyond a few letters but some apocryphal puns 
and a single epigram ! 

Theodore Edward Hook was a Londoner by birth, having been 
born in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, on the 22nd of 
September, 1788. His father, James Hook, was a musical 
composer, who enjoyed a great vogue in his day, and his mother 
(née Madden) was the author of ‘The Double Disguise,’ and other 
novels, As a boy of six or seven, Theodore was supposed to put 
in a good deal of time at a “seminary for young gentlemen” in 
Soho Square, but an accident revealed his scandalous léches in the 
way of playing truant. Even at this phenomenally early age he 
manifested an ingenious talent for framing excuses and playing 
practical jokes. He was packed off to a Dr. Curtis’s at Linton, in 
Cambridgeshire, where at the age of sixteen he put together his 
first dramatic sketch. His school life was not a happy one. We 
next find him entering Harrow, from which he was almost obliged 
to flee precipitately, in consequence of an act of pleasantry to 
which he was instigated by his young contemporary Lord Byron. 
Hook left Harrow in 1802, and at this time he lost the most 
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salutary restraining influence of his life by the death of his 
excellent mother. The elder Hook was not a good guide for his 
son, being addicted to the pleasures of society. 

The young wit wrote the words of a comic opera to his father’s 
music, and, what is more, cleared £50 by the undertaking, at the 
age of sixteen. He next wrote a farce for the Haymarket, Catch 
Him Who Can, in which Liston and Mathews appeared, the latter 
especially scoring a great success. Other dramatic pieces followed, 
including that popular after-piece, Killing no Murder. Undismayed 
by the standing of the leading play-actors, Hook perpetrated 
practical jokes on them right and left. The sketch of Killing no 
Murder gave rise to a furious controversy, for through its leading 
character the author made a bitter and trenchant attack upon the 
Methodists. There was some ground for his severity, seeing that 
at Rowland Hill’s chapel the congregation had been congratulated 
from the pulpit on the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre by 
fire, and the annihilation of a score of firemen. 

A kind of burlesque on Hamlet, entitled Ass-ass-ination, 
absolutely bristled with puns. Hook himself appeared in this 
and other pieces, in 1809, but on the occasion of his first 
performance he was so overcome by stage fright, and exhibited 
such palpable terror, that Mrs. Mathews had to support him; yet 
this is the man who became the first improvisatore of his time. 
He would make up clever verses on the spur of the moment, and 
bring in the names of the company. It was thought he had a 
poser once with the name of a Mr. Rosenagen, a Dane, but after 
dealing with others of the company, he brought out this stanza 
without pausing :— 


“Yet more of my muse is required, 
Alas! I fear she is done; 

But no! like a fiddler that’s tired, 

Til Rosen-agen, and go on.” 


On the occasion of Lord Melville’s trial before the House of 
Lords, Hook had a seat amongst the spectators. He could not 
resist the opportunity of mystifying his neighbours, a lady and 
her daughter from Sussex. When the bishops appeared in their 
state attire—wearing scarlet and lawn sleeves over their doctors’ 
robes—he confidentially observed to the lady— 

“These are not gentlemen; they are ladies, elderly ladies—the 
Dowager Peeresses in their own right.” 

When the Speaker of the House of Commons appeared, and 
attracted attention by the rich embroidery of his robes, the lady 
inquired— 
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“Pray, sir, who is that fine-looking person opposite ?” 

“That, madam,” said Hook, is “ Cardinal Wolsey!” 

“No, sir,” cried the lady, with a look of angry disdain, “ we 
knows a little better than that; Cardinal Wolsey has been dead 
many a good year!” 

“No such thing, madam, I assure you,” replied Hook, with 
imperturbable gravity; “it has been, I know, so reported in the 
country, but without the least foundation; in fact, those rascally 
newspapers will say anything.” 

Oo another occasion Hook observed a pompous gentleman 
walking in very grand style along the Strand, whereupon he left 
his companion, ran up to him, and said— 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but may I ask if you are anybody 
in particular?” 

By the most extraordinary devices the humorist would get 
himself invited to dinner in apparently the most impossible places. 

At one of the Croydon inns, on another occasion, Hook and 
Mathews got up a mock quarrel before a large company. The wit 
and the comedian each appealed most earnestly to the sympathy 
of the company, who, with the true British predilection for 
anything in the shape of a “row,” eagerly espoused the side of 
one or other of the champions. 


“The contest proceeded, and Hook’s cool invectives,” we are told, “ grew 
more and more cutting, and the gesticulations of Mathews more wild and 
extravagant; blows followed, and the partisans, full of gin and valour, 
soon followed the example of their principals—a general mélée succeeded, 
candles were knocked out, tables and chairs overthrown, the glasses 
‘sparkled on the boards,’ and in the midst of the confusion, just in time 
to avoid the arrival of the police and the impressive dénowement, the 
promoters of the riot, unobserved, effected their escape, leaving their 
excitable adherents to compute at leisure the amount of damage done 
to their persons and property, and to explain, if possible, to a magistrate 
in the morning, the cause and object of the combat.” 


Some of Hook’s practical jokes, however, were utterly 
indefensible, and perhaps the worst of these was the famous 
“Berners Street Hoax,” perpetrated in 1809. The victim was a 
lady of property named Tottenham. Hook was assisted by two 
confederates on this occasion, and the affair created a greater 
sensation than the Cock Lane Ghost or the Cato Street conspiracy. 
— thus describes Hook’s ludicrous, mischievous, and gigantic 

oax :— 


“Scarce had the eventful morning begun to break, ere the neighbour- 
hood resounded with the cries of ‘Sweep,’ proceeding from crowds of sooty 
urchins and their masters, who had assembled by five o’clock beneath the 
windows of the devoted No. 54. In the midst of the wrangling of the 
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rival professors, and the protestations of the repudiating housemaid, 
heavy waggons laden with chaldrons of coals came rumbling up the street, 
blockading the thoroughfare, impeding one another, crushing and 
struggling to reach the same goal, amid a hurricane of imprecations 
from the respective conductewrs. Now among the gathering crowd, 
cleanly, cook-like men were to be seen cautiously making their way, 
each with a massive wedding-cake under his arm; tailors, boot-makers, 
upholsterers, undertakers with coffins, draymen with beer-barrels, etc., 
succeeded in shoals; and long before the cumbrous coal-waggons were 
able to move off, about a dozen travelling chariots and four, all ready for 
the reception of as many ‘happy pairs,’ came dashing up to the spot. 
Medical men with instruments for the amputation of limbs, attorneys 
prepared to cut off entails, clergymen summoned to minister to the mind, 
and artists engaged to portray the features of the body, unable to draw 
near in vebicles, plunged manfully into the mob. Noon came, and with 
it about forty fishmongers, bearing forty cod and lobsters, as many 
butchers with an equal number of legs of mutton, and as the confusion 
reached its height, and the uproar became terrific, and the consternation of 
the poor old lady grew to be bordering on temporary insanity, up drove the 
great Lord Mayor himself, with state carriage, cocked hats, silk stockings, 
bag-wigs and all, to the intense gratification of Hook and his two associates, 
who, snugly ensconced in an apartment opposite,-were witnessing the 
triumph of their scheme. 

“All this, perhaps, was comparatively commonplace, and within the 
range of a mediocre joker of jokes. There were features, however, in the 
Berners Street hoax, independently of its originality, which distinguished 
it for wit and méchanceté far above any of the numberless imitations to 
which it gave rise. Every family, it is said, has its secret-—some point 
tender to the touch, some circumstance desirable to be suppressed; 
according to the proverb, ‘there is a skeleton in every house,’ and as a 
matter of course the more eminent and conspicuous the master of the 
house, the more busy are men’s tongues with his private affairs, and the 
more likely are they to get scent of any concealed subject of annoyance. 
Completely familiar with London gossip, and by no means scrupulous in 
the use of any information he might possess, Hook addressed a variety 
of persons of consideration, taking care to introduce allusion to some 
peculiar point sure of attracting attention, andjinvariably closing with 
an invitation to No. 54 Berners Street. Certain revelations to be made 
respecting a complicated system of fraud pursued at the Bank of England 
brought the governor of that establishment, a similar device was employed 
to allure the chairman of the East India Company, while the Duke of 
Gloucester started off with his equerry to receive a communication from 
a dying woman, formerly a confidential attendant on His Royal Highness’s 
mother. 

“The consequences of this affair threatened to be serious, as many of 
the beguiled tradesmen and others, who had suffered in person or in 
purse, took active measures towards bringing the charge home to the 
principal offender, who was pretty generally suspected. Such, however, 
were the precautions which had been observed, that the attempt proved 
fruitless, and the inquiry fell to the ground; and Theodore Hook, after 
a temporary visit to the country, returned unmolested, and more famous 
than ever, to his usual occupations.” 
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Not content with his success as a dramatist, Hook essayed the 
réle of the novelist, and about the time of his majority produced 
‘The Man of Sorrow.’ It was published under the pseudonym of 
Alfred Allendale, and failed to attract attention. The hero was 
represented as being the sport of fortune from his birth. The 
work was crude and full of faults. Thomas Moore was sketched 
under the character of Mr. Minus, and Sir Joseph Banks under 
that of Sir Joseph Jonquil. The novel contained a clever epigram 
on the celebrated duel between Moore and Jeffrey, which has 
frequently been attributed to the authors of the ‘Rejected 
Addresses.’ The epigram was as follows :— 


“When Anacreon would fight, as the poets have said, 

A reverse he displayed in his vapour ; 

For while all his poems were loaded with lead, 
His pistols were loaded with paper; 

For excuses, Anacreon old custom may thank, 
Such a salvo he should not abuse, 

For the cartridge, by rule, is always made blank, 
Which is fired away at Reviews.” 

Hook went into residence for a time at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 
He was as full of his pranks as ever at the University, and when 
he went up for his matriculation, scandalised the Vice-Chancellor 
by replying to the question whether he was prepared to subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, “Oh, certainly, sir, forty if you 
please.” After two terms, Hook managed to leave Oxford without 
censure, but also, it is to be feared, without honour or wisdom. 
At this time the wit is described as “a slim youth of fine figure, 
his head covered with black clustering curls.” These curls he 
lost as he grew older, but his eloquent eye, rich and mellow 
voice, joyous smile, and expressive play of feature, remained to 
the last. Hook was elected a member of the “ Eccentrics ” on the 
same night as Sheridan, Lord Petersham, and others. He soon 
became intimate with his distinguished associates, and through the 
agency of the Marchioness of Hertford he was presented to the 
Prince Regent. Politically, Hook was a high Tory, and a some- 
what bigoted one. He and the Rev. Edward Cannon, a sharp- 
tongued chaplain of the Prince, had many an encounter of wits 
together. Cannon lost all his aristocratic friends and patrons 
through his acerbity, which extended even to ladies, including 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

In 1813, Hook, who was impecunious and in debt, was lucky 
enough to secure the appointment of Accountant-General and 
Treasurer at the Mauritius, worth about £2000 per annum. He 
went out, and found plenty of society and amusement in the 
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island, which he described to Mathews as “ this paradise, and not 
without angels.” With Governor Farquhar, Hook got on well, 
but in the year 1817 the former was compelled to return to 
England in consequence of ill-health, and his place was taken by 
Major-General Hall, martinet and a severe administrator, who soon 
became unpopular throughout the colony. He was as unfriendly 
towards Hook, whom he did not understand, as his prede- 
cessor was indulgent. An inquiry into the state of the Treasury 
chest revealed that there was a great deficit, and Hook was 
arrested and ordered home by the Governor under a charge of 
defalcation. Every article he possessed was sold, the total amount 
realised being £3407, and he was sent on board, deprived of every 
comfort, and almost without the necessaries or decencies of life, 
After a rough passage he reached England. At St. Helena he 
met Lord Charles Somerset, who said to him, “I hope you are 
not going home for your health, Mr. Hook?” “ Well,” said 
Theodore, “I am sorry to say they think there’s something wrong 
with the chest.” 

In January, 1819, he was summoned to appear before the Board 
of Colonial Audit. A searching examination took place, and in1821 
a report was drawn up showing a balance against him of £12,885, 
There was nothing to connect Hook with the appropriation of 
the money; and however irregular and improper his conduct had 
been, a criminal prosecution could not be sustained. But he was 
arrested for debt, and confined first in a sponging-house near 
Temple Bar, and afterwards in the King’s Bench. As the result 
of an appeal which Hook addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, 
further inquiry was made into his case, and in May, 1825, the 
attachment was removed from his person, and he was set at liberty, 
but with the distinct declaration that he was “in no degree 
exonerated from his liability to the debt, if he should hereafter 
have the means of discharging it.” From a portion of his 
indebtedness he was subsequently relieved, owing to favourable 
testimony being forthcoming on his behalf, but as regards the 
remainder, he was unable to shake it off to the last. The question 
of the deficit, in some of its aspects, still remains shrouded in 
mystery, and Hook always denied that he was the real delinquent. 

Undeterred by his difficulties, Hook presented a cheerful front 
to the world, and was well received by many friends, including 
John Wilson Croker, General Phipps, and Lord Canterbury. 
Hook figured with Lord Canterbury in the H. B. sketches. On 
being released from the King’s Bench, the humourist established 
himself in a comfortable house at Putney. He threw off a jeu 
Wesprit entitled ‘Tentamen, or an Essay towards the History of 
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Whittington, some time Lord Mayor of London, by Dr. Vicesimus 
Blenkinsop.’ It was really an attack on Alderman Wood, and it 
speedily ran through several editions. Next, in conjunction with 
his friend Daniel Terry, he started a periodical called The 
Arcadian, the name being suggested by the Burlington Arcade, 
Only two numbers of this vehicle of light satire were produced, 
and the printer had great difficulty in obtaining “copy” for 
those. Hook now returned to the drama, and produced the 
favourite “stockpiece” Exchange no Robbery, whose copyright he 
sold for £60. 

The most important event in Hook’s literary career, however, 
was the establishment of the John Bull newspaper at the close 
of 1820. It was a staunch Tory sheet, and one of Hook’s main 
objects as editor was the extinction of the Brandenburgh House 
party. It soon became a most formidable antagonist to the Queen. 
Hook brought all his sarcastic wit and fiery and unscrupulous 
zeal to bear against causes to which he was opposed, and there was 
quickly a great demand for the paper. Hook had made application 
to his old publisher, Miller, to take the pecuniary risk ; but Miller, 
knowing his man, entertained strong opinions on the question of 
“fine and imprisonment,” so, as Hook said, all arguments with him 
proved Newgate-ory, and a new printer named Shackell was found. 
In six weeks the sale of John Bull was a thousand, while the 
first five numbers had been frequently reprinted. Various 
actions for libel arose out of Hook’s trenchant but sometimes 
truculent articles, and in May, 1821, the Whigs made a determined 
effort to crush the paper. Proceedings were instituted for a libel 
on the Hon. Henry Grey Bennett, a brother of Lord Tankerville ; 
but Hook was as wily as he was witty, and no legal “ discovery” 
could be made of the editor or the real authors of the libel. By 
impudently repudiating all connection with himself in his own 
paper, Hook escaped, and the journal went on with unabated 
audacity. After the death of the Queen, the tone and temper of 
the John Bull changed, but its editor still continued to fasten 
upon Joseph Hume, whom he continually held up to ridicule. 
But except as regards Hume and a few others, the lampoonist 
became moderately quiet. Samuel Rogers’s puns took the place 
of political libels; Mrs. Ramsbottom succeeded to Mrs. Muggins,and 
Hook abandoned himself to the full flow of his natural humour. Up 
to the time of his death Hook received a fixed salary as editor of the 
paper, but the proprietorship early passed into other hands. 

In 1824, Hook published the first series of his collection of tales 
entitled ‘Sayings and Doings.’ They were unquestionably brilliant, 
but when his biographer asserts that they “placed him at once 
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in the highest rank of the novelists,” he asks too much to be 
reasonably granted. It requires something more than Hook 
possessed to the making ofa great novelist. However, the success 
of the tales was well warranted by their decided cleverness. Of 
the first three volumes, no fewer than six thousand copies were 
sold; and in addition to the original sum of £600 paid for the 
copyright, Colburn, on completing the purchase of the second 
series for 1000 guineas, very handsomely presented the author 
with a cheque for £150, to which he subsequently added another 
for £200. In 1829 the third series was published, for which also 
Hook received 1000 guineas. Some of the tales in ‘Sayings and 
Doings’ are witty, and others are painfully realistic in their 
delineation of human passions. 

To the ‘Christmas Box,’ an annual for children, Hook 
contributed some amusing verses against the practice of punning. 
Entick’s Dictionary, by publishing ‘a table of words that are 
alike, or nearly alike in sound, but different in spelling and 
signification,” had given distinct provocation to the evil of 
punning :— 

“For instance, ale may make you ail, your aunt an ant may kill; 
You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill may pay the bill. 

Or if to France your bark you steer, at Dover, it may be, 

A peer appears upon the pier, who, blind, still goes to sea. 

Thus one might say when to a treat good friends accept our greeting, 
Tis meet that men who meet to eat should eat their meat when meeting. 
Brawn on the board’s no bore indeed, although from boar prepared ; 
Nor can the fowl, on which we feed, foul feeding be declared.” 


And so on, through a great number of stanzas. ‘Maxwell,’ one 
of Hook’s best novels, and the most perfect as regards plot, was 
published in 1830. It was succeeded three years later by ‘The 
Parson’s Daughter’ and ‘ Love and Pride,’ both in three volumes. 
The writer alternated his novels with the ‘ Memoirs of Kelly,’ the 
actor, and his ‘Life of Sir David Baird,’ works of real merit, and 
still the only biographical records we possess of those well-known 
men. In 1836, Hook became editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, at a salary of £400 per annum, exclusive of the sums 
to be paid for original contributions. Here he began the issue of 
his very popular novel, ‘Gilbert Gurney.’ This story contains 
many of the author’s own adventures, and it is full of the most 
uproarious fun. 

It would be a great mistake nevertheless to suppose that this 
humorous writer never had a serious purpose. Even in this 
most rollicking of books, ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ we find him playing the 
part of a social reformer. His scathing and painful denunciation 
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of the abuses of the Old Bailey in the olden times remains 
indelibly fixed upon the memory. He shows us how judges 
delivered scandalously unjust charges, frequently jumbling up 
the evidence of witnesses for the prosecution and the defence 
together; while the juries had a regular system of finding 
prisoners guilty or not guilty by rotation. The consequence 
was that innocent persons were sometimes sent into penal servi- 
tude for offences which they never committed, and the most 
perjured villains escaped punishment altogether. It is matter for 
rejoicing that this travesty of justice in criminal trials is now a 
thing of the past. The Old Bailey has been purged, and it pos- 
sesses at this day a very different appearance and a very different 
character from what it did in the early part of this century. 
Hook also admirably satirised the humours of the Mansion House, 
when a rough, uncouth tradesman could be hob-and-nob with a 
prince of the blood on the 9th of November, and descend into an 
ungrammatical and vulgar obscurity on the 10th. Occasionally, 
the author had a really tender touch, as when he described the 
anguish of his hero, Gilbert Gurney, upon the death of his idol- 
ising but misprized mother. 


“ How true it is,” exclaims Gurney, “that when those we have adored 
are gone—when those lips we have loved are sealed in silence, and can no 
longer speak a pardon for our indiscretions or omissions—we reproach 
ourselves with inattentions and unkindnesses, which at the time they were 
committed would, perhaps, have been matters of indifference or even 
jest.” 


In 1836 appeared Hook’s novel, ‘Jack Brag.’ As the name 
implies, the hero was a vulgar, vain, and impudent fellow, whose 
delight it was to be a hanger-on of shady members of the 
aristocracy. His rise and fall afford room for curious reflections. 
This story was succeeded by one with the curious newspaper 
title of ‘ Births, Marriages, and Deaths.’ In spite of its curious 
title, it was a novel with an ambitious aim, but it is not to be 
met with now. ‘Precepts and Practice, which was the last of 
its author’s efforts, was published in 1840. Hook has been com- 
pared with Dickens, but the points of difference are far greater 
than the points of resemblance, and Dickens is far superior to 
his brother humorist both in originality and minute study of 
character. 

Hook’s early pecuniary success led him to give up the house at 
Putney in 1827, and to take a large and fashionable mansion in 
Cleveland Row. Dazzled by what he regarded as his brilliant 
prospects, he was lavish in his hospitality and his modes of life 
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generally, and disastrous consequences ensued. Becoming em- 
barrassed, he fell into the meshes of usurers and bill discounters. 
Yet his society was eagerly sought after in fashionable circles, 
and he was a member of the Athensum, Crockford’s, and the 
Carlton. He was also one of the original members and pro- 
moters of the Garrick Club. In 1831 he was obliged to abandon 
his town house, and to retire to a smaller residence at Fulham, 
On one occasion at this place, a friend was viewing Putney Bridge 
from a little terrace that overhung the Thames, when he observed 
to his host that he had heard it was a good investment, and 
inquired “ if such were the case—if the bridge really answered ?” 
“T don’t know,” said Theodore, ‘‘ but you have only to cross it, 
and you are sure to be tolled.” 

But although he had moved to the quiet suburb of Fulham, he 
could not escape from the social vortex. He was still in request 
at the clubs, and at the houses of the aristocracy, where his 
society was eagerly looked forward to. Every year found him 
more deeply embarrassed pecuniarily, while he was slowly killing 
himself by late nights and social dissipation. To the last he 
bore up, however, but once as he stood with his coffee in his 
hand in a fashionable drawing-room, he suddenly turned towards 
a large mirror and said, “Ah! I see I look as I am—done up ia 
purse, in mind, and in body too at last.” His old brilliant powers 
of improvisation were now only a memory. In the daytime 
he still strove to work at his new novel, ‘Peregrine Bunce, 
but it was never completed. Serious disorders of the liver and 
stomach already had him in their grip. On the 13th of August, 
1841, he took finally to his bed, and on the 24th of the same 
month he expired. He left a wife and five children, who were 
relieved by a subscription set on foot by four true-hearted friends. 
A sum of nearly £3000 was subscribed, the King of Hanover 
alone—who was a warm admirer of Hook’s talents—subscribing 
£500. 

Hook’s political songs were very clever, though of course to a 
great extent they have lost their point with the present gene- 
ration. ‘Having been frequently put to the blush by hearing 
very modest young ladies, without a blush, warbling forth the 
amatory effusions of Mr. Thomas Moore, he was induced to purify 
some of the especial favourites of his muse from their grossness, 
and to convey through the medium of his exquisite melodies a 
moral which was not intended by the poet.” Canning, Tierney, 
Brougham, Grey, and others figured in these melodies, which 
caused much amusement to both political parties. When Lord 
Goderich resigned the Premiership suddenly in 1827, Hook threw 
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off a capital piece of pleasantry in the shape of a police case, 
wherein Frederick Robinson was charged at Bow Street with 
quitting his master’s service without giving due warning. 

But ‘The Ramsbottom Letters’ were the best effusions in 
Hook’s comic vein. Mrs. R.’s description of “England and 
France” is delightful. The old lady left London by way of 
Westminster Bridge, to “explode the European continent.” Having 
heard travellers lament that they had not put down what they 
called the memory bilious of their journeys, she determined while 
on her tower to keep a dairy, so called from containing the cream 
of one’s information. Before leaving London she visited West- 
minster Hall, and admired its curious roof, after which, as every- 
body knows, its builder was called William Roofus. ‘“ When we 
came to the Green Man at Blackheath,” she continues, “we 
had an opportunity of noticing the errors of former travellers, for 
the heath is green and the man is black.” At Rochester, the 
travellers “ went to the Crown Inn, and had a cold collection ; the 
charge was absorbent.” As they passed near Chatham they saw 
several Pitts, and some one showed them the Lines at Chatham, 
which they saw very distinctly, with the clothes drying on them. 
On arriving at Dover they went to bed immediately after dinner, 
as they had to get up early, “to be ready for embrocation on 
the packet in the morning.” When on board the steam packet, 
Mrs. R. was much surprised at the cabin, “where ladies and 
gentlemen are put upon shelves like books in a library, and 
where tall men are doubled up like boot-jacks, before they can be 
put away at all. A gentleman in a hairy cap, without his coat, 
laid me perpendicularly on a mattrass, with a basin by my side, 
and said that was my birth. I thought it would have been my 
death, for I never was so indisposed in all my life. There was no 
symphony to be found amongst the tars (so called from their 
smell), for just before we went off I heard them throw a painter 
overboard, and directly after they called out to one another to 
hoist up an ensign. I was too ill to inquire what the poor young 
gentleman had done.” 

Mrs. R. reported this incident just before reaching Calais: “I 
was very much distressed to see that a fat gentleman who was in 
the ship, had fallen into a fit of perpleaity by over-reaching him- 
self, and if it had not been that we had a doctor in the ship, who 
immediately opened his temporary artery and his jocular vein, 
with a lancelot which he had in his pocket, I think we should 
have seen his end. It was altogether a most moving spectacle: 
he thought himself dying, and all his anxiety in the midst of his 
distress was to be able to add a crocodile to his will, in favour of 
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his niece, about whom he appeared very sanguinary.” She deemed. 
it right to warn travellers against the fish at Calais hotels, for 
she overheard one of the waiters call it poison. The French were 
still so fond of Bonaparte that they called the table-cloths Naps, 
in compliment to him. After dinner she was asked to have a 
chasse, but she was afraid of a hunting-party late at night: 
then she found that chasse was a lickure called ewre a sore (from 
its healing qualities), and very nice it was. At Paris the travel- 
lers put up at the Hotel Wag Ram, in the Rue de la Pay, so 
called from its being the dearest part of the town. “At the 
end of it is the place Fumdum, where there is a pillow as high 
as the Trojan’s Pillow at Rome, or the pompous pillow in 
Egypt.” 

The old lady thus continues :—‘ We; lost no time in going into 
the gardens of the Tooleries, where we saw the statutes at large in 
marvel ; here we saw Mr. Backhouse and Harry Edney, whoever 
they might be, and a beautiful grupe of Cupid and Physic, 
together with several of the busks which Lavvy has copied, the 
original of which is in the Vacuum at Rome, which was formerly 
an office for Government thunder, but is now reduced to a stable, 
where the Pope keeps his bulls.” They afterwards visited the 
great church of Naughty Dam, where they staid mass, so called 
from the crowd of people who attend it, and the priest was very 
much incensed; they heard the Tedium sung, which occupied 
three hours. They next saw a beautiful statue of Henry Carter, 
and Mrs. R. fancied she saw in him a likeness to the Carters of 
Portsmouth. When the theatre was discussed, she was surprised 
to hear a great deal about Racing and Cornhill. They went to the 
Jem Narse, where, after one of the singers had done, “ although 
everybody laughed, the whole house called out beast, beast, and 
the man, notwithstanding, was foolish enough to sing the song 
all over again.” One of the old lady’s daughters unfortunately 
caught a cold and guittar through visiting the Hecatombs; a 
second daughter sprained her tender hercules; while a third 
caught a military fever, which it was hoped would be cured by 
putting her through a regiment, and giving her a few subterfuges. 
At the symetery of the chaise and paiy Mrs. R. amused herself by 
copying the epigrams on the tombstones. One of the latter, 
which looked liked like a large bath, was described to her as a 
sark of a goose. At the Shamp de Mars she saw a review of the 
Queerasses of the Royal Guard by a sister of the late Dolphin— 
the Dolphin of France is the same as the Prince of Whales in 
England. The Duke of Anglehame came by, who was quite a 
Ramrod in the chase. Mrs. R.’s travelling friend Mr. Fulmer 
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boughié two pictures in Paris—one of Ten Years, the other of Old 
Beans. 

The Ramsbottoms afterwards visited Rome, “or the infernal 
city, as it is called.” They went to the church of Salt Peter, and 
they saw a great statute of Salt Peter himself, though Mr. Fulmer 
thought it toybe Jew Peter. The visitors also went to the church 
of St. John the Latter end. At the Veteran (which Mrs. R. 
foolishly called Vacuwm until she went there) they found many 
beautiful statutes, including one of the body of the angel Michael, 
“which has been ripped to pieces, and is therefore said to be 
Tore-so.” Rafjles's “ Transmigration” they thought to be finer 
than his Harpoons. There were several beautiful works by 
Hannah Bell Scratchy, and a fine Dilapidation of St. John by 
George Honey. There was splendid cemetery observable in the 
Venus of Medicine. The party exploded the Arch of Tights and 
the Baths of Diapason, but Miss Lavvy had the misfortune to 
fall down on the Tarpaulin Rock in one of her revelries. When 
they returned to England, Mrs. R. hoped to go to a little pro- 
perty in Gloucestershire, but as she found that her late husband's 
creditors had got a lion on the estate, she would not expose her- 
self to the mercy of a wild creature like that. She had a French 
son-in-law who was so clever that Mr. Fulmer said he put him 
in mind of Confusion, the old China philosopher, who was a 
mandolin a few years ago. Mrs. R. took a house in Southampton 
Street, London, which formerly belonged to Garrick, who wrote 
The School for Scandal and all Shakespeare’s plays, and who 
frequently had to dine with him Mr. Johnston, of Covent Garden, 
and an old Goldsmith, of the name of Oliver. Through her son-in- 
law she became acquainted with the Admirable Sir Sidney Smith, 
who made such a disturbance in Long Acre many years ago. 
She was surprised to hear from another son-in-law, who was a 
member of Parliament, that there was a dining-room at the 
House of Commons. “Fulmer says you may see many ® man 
who has a stake in the country taking his chop there. The place 
has also been famous for its beef-steaks ever since the Rump 
Parliament. I believe the House of Lords pays for the dinners 
of the House of Commons, for I see they very often carry up 
their bills to them.” 

All the letters are full of similar whimsical ideas and happy 
turns of thought. In his reviews of books in John Bull Hook 
wielded a more deadly pen, and many an author dreaded his 
satirical onslaughts. He gave Tommy Moore especially a severe 
roasting for his ‘ Loves of the Angels.’ But one cannot help think- 
ing of the miserable man himself, who, notwithstanding all his 
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brilliant wit and satire, was one of the most wretched of beings. 
When in his last struggles with death, he had little that he 
could look back upon with satisfaction and composure. His half 
century of life had been largely misspent, and while admiring 
his natural gifts and genius, posterity can but commiserate the 
man, passing as lightly as may be over his foibles and follies. 
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A Latter-Day Prophet. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
AvutTHor oF ‘Diana TEMPEST,’ ETC. 


“'Phe degree of vision that dwells in a man is a correct measure of the 
man.”—Carlyle. 


Tue word prophet does not necessarily imply one who has the 
power of foretelling the future, and is not used in that connection 
here, but in its equally legitimate sense of teacher, interpreter, or 
expounder of religion. 

It is a significant fact that throughout Biblical history the 
priests frequently quarrelled with the prophets. Only on one 
occasion is it recorded that the two parties agreed; namely, when 
the prophets prophesied falsely and the priests bore rule by their 
means. Consequently, we should not expect to find a latter-day 
prophet, any more than an early one, in very close connection 
with an established national Church. Such an expectation would 
be as unreasonable as that of seeking a Liberal among the 
Conservative party. An established Church is essentially con- 
servative. We conceive that one of its most arduous functions is 
to hand on intact from generation to generation (for such as are 
able to receive it) the revelation which it has undoubtedly 
received ; to guard—so to speak—the treasury of religion. The 
prophet, on the contrary, is progressive. He is a man in front of 
his time. It is of no avail that he may say, like his great 
Forerunner, that he has come, not to destroy but to fulfil, not to 
steal but toenrich. The priest, nevertheless, distrusts the prophet’s 
inspiration, and the prophet ignores the priest’s authority. 

Only a very cheap cynicism can sneer at what—thus baldly 
stated—may appear to be an unsympathetic attitude on the part 
of the Church towards these independent teachers of religion. 
For it is not either on priest or prophet that blame rests for this 
inevitable disunion. The reason of disunion lies in a law of 
nature, the law of growth. 

A system does not grow any more than clothes do. Additions 
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to either strike the eye as inorganic, like patches. So in the 
same way that the growth of a child is accompanied by wearing 
out of shoes and friction of garments, even to holes—patched for 
the moment—growth in the moral world entails a putting off of 
cherished opinions that have come to hamper and pinch the 
wearer, and a leaving behind of a system whose buttons—to 
pursue our humble metaphor—are too tight. “For systems 
become old, but mankind is always young.” 

“Just at the time when her services are most needed,” says a 
well-known Anglican clergyman,* “the ministrations of the 
Church are for the most part lacking—are probably ranged on 
the side that opposes human growth . . . How often have scorn 
or ‘the greater excommunication’ accompanied the passage of 
man from a lower to a higher form of life; and by her error has 
the Church again and again endeavoured to stifle the spirit of life 
in the minds of men.” 

The above description will be recognised by most thoughtful 
persons as coincident with an early chapter of their own history. 
Possibly it is a vivid remembrance of that painful crisis, of its 
loneliness, and of the condemnation of their first real struggle 
toward a higher life, which has embittered the minds of some 
(unreasonably, as it appears to us) against the Church. Be that 
how it may, after this crisis the mind is forced to turn for 
guidance elsewhere. And it is precisely at this juncture—a 
critical one in human life—that a new teacher is needed—a 
latter-day prophet. 

Such a teacher many found in Tennyson. He was a step on 
the ascent towards a wider and therefore a truer view, a step on 
which his generation first stumbled, and then set its heavy foot 
and slowly raised itself. It is interesting to read how Dean 
Stanley, brought up in the bosom of the Church, was warned in 
his youth against the unorthodox poet whose books are now in 
every schoolgirl’s hand, and on every curate’s shelf. 

Possibly one of the greatest teachers of our age, certainly one 
of the most earnest, is the subject of this paper—the Rev. John 
Hamilton Thom, who died in September last, at the age of 
eighty-six. 


Mr. Thom was an Unitarian. It will therefore remain for those 
who accept his theology to deal with that aspect of his teaching, 
and for those who have known him personally to give the world 
some record of the life which has recently closed. Nevertheless, 
one who knew him not at all, and who is not of his Church, may 


* Rev. R. Corbet, author of ‘ Letters of a Mystic.’ 
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perhaps be permitted to speak of the work of the great “ Spiritual 
Seedsman,” on whom, more than forty years ago, the following 
sonnet was written, and whose feet have so lately toiled in the 
stony furrows of this world :— 
“Nature's least worthy growths have quickest spring, 
And soonest answering service readiest meed, 
And undiscerning glory’s shining wing 
Lights earliest on an ill-deserved head. 
Winter o’er autumn-scattered wheat doth fling 
A white oblivion that keeps warm the seed; 
And wisest thought needs deepest burying, 
Before its ripe effect begins to breed. 
Therefore, O spiritual seedsman, cast 
With unregretful hand thy rich grain forth, 
Nor think thy word’s regenerating birth 
Dead, that so long lies locked in human breast. 
Time, slow to foster things of lesser worth, 
Broods o’er thy work, and God permits no waste.” 


Is that work known? Is there indeed no waste? Nearly fifty 
years ago Mr. Thom came before the public as the editor of the 
‘Autobiography of Blanco White.’ But since then, although he 
has written much that has been read in his own circle, he has 
written little that has penetrated beyond it. The reason of this 
may partially lie in the fact that the controversial spirit is 
conspicuously absent from his maturer writings. Controversy 
teaches little, its aim being principally to destroy the belief of 
those who hold adverse views; and Mr. Thom’s teaching was 
essentially constructive. In his early life (in 1839) we certainly 
find him entering the lists, but only under great provocation, at 
the time of the famous “ Liverpool Controversy,” when thirteen 
Anglican clergymen delivered a course of lectures called “ Unita- 
rianism Confuted.” There is no doubt that on this occasion he 
dipped his sword—and it was a sharp one—in the blood of the 
same, and smote hip and thigh these “defamers of the piety of 
their brethren.” But later in life he was not a partisan. The 
blight of controversy never seared his thought, or rendered barren 
the rich promise of his great abilities, and still greater humility. 
In his maturer works, even on the rare occasions when he 
expounds his own private theology, he denounces no creed not 
his own. He appears to have grasped the fact that he had a 
wider mission than that to one particular flock. It is for this 
very reason probably that his voice has been but partially heard. 
The majority among us who cling to a system as to life itself—or 
rather instead of life itself—care for the man who will uphold our 
banner, and bring recruits to owr army, who will defeat our 
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enemies, and denounce the mental aberrations of those who differ 
from us. The majority of us cannot give our attention to a man 
who neither opposes us nor our enemies. The usual verdict on 
such an one, if he appears above our parochial horizon, is that he 
is without principle. 

In these days the voice of the Churches is a loud one. So 
pethaps in the vast chorus of its apologetic and dogmatic and 
controversial choirs, the low-pitched tones of one who deals with 
none of these disputes, either ecclesiastical or sectarian, orthodox 
or unorthodox, but who has a word to say on the things that 
belong to our peace, has not reached us. Amid the rallying 
trumpet notes of an established Church at bay, and the strenuous 
piping of all the other Churches towards a common key-note, and 
the loud drum of advancing free thought, is it possible that the 
voice which was not a shout, the words that have not been 
screamed on a housetop, have been drowned? Possibly, for the 
time. The partisan makes a better profession of politics than the 
patriot. ‘The controversialist is more successful in gaining a 
hearing than the lover of truth. 

Mr. Thom was essentially a lover of truth, and he had the rare 
gift of perceiving the truth held by those who differed from him. 
Few have realised more thoroughly than he did that no one 
Church—not even his own—could contain the expression of the 
whole truth. Herein, as it appears to us, lies the secret of his 
power, and the measure of the gulf between him and the religious 
writers of our generation. He takes his stand on truths which 
every sincere person perceives, and he does not advance beyond 
them. He deals not with questions of belief, but with principles 
of life. ‘‘ Beliefs separate,” he says, “faith unites.” We who 
differ among ourselves can all listen to him, as all of us who love 
music and express ourselves upon a flute or an organ can listen 
to the Elijah. We can all learn of him, as those who love truth, 
and hold a side of it, can learn of one who holds our side and our 
antagonist’s also. 

Mr. Thom’s principal legacy to our generation consists of two 
books of essays, which alone among his many other writings 
virtually represent him to the general public. They were 
published late in life, and were written, we are told, “ in stillness 
and in quiet.” Possibly they were put forth as the result of 
matured thought which has reached its zenith, and as the final 
expression of a mind which feels the moment at hand when it 
must stoop beneath the burden of old age. 

These two volumes, entitled ‘Laws of Life after the Mind of 
Christ, are designated by his friends and followers alike as his 
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most important work, and they certainly appear to us the most 
worthy and dignified representation of his line of thought.* 

How wide that line is may be inferred from the fact that not 
only are these books especially valued by Unitarians, but that 
several (possibly many) of his readers belonging to other com- 
munions, have read and re-read them for years before the fact 
that the writer was not a member of the Church of England 
became known to them. 


For the superficial differences of creed did not in maturer life 


occupy his thoughts. He went deeper. In his chapter on the 
universality of Christianity, he says— 


“It has no rigid authoritative ritual, but finds a vehicle and a passage 
for its spirit in whatever mode of worship is natyral to each nation or 
each sect ... The Eastern and the Western Churches, Romanism and 
Protestantism, Prelacy and Puritanism, Symbolism and Quakerism find 
no word of authority condemning the peculiar taste of each; they are all 
right in that which they affirm, and they are all wrong in that which they 
deny. Whatever institutions it has originated are in subservience to a 
spiritual purpose; and when the purpose is provided for without them, 
the Christian is not bound. Our Lord’s principle holds universally of 
religious institutions: that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath. Its instrumental aids, its ordinances, as they are called, its 
sanctuary services, its professional servants, all but its prophets, and these 
are not official persons, are ready to pass away the moment it can be shown, 
or in his own case by any earnest man it is devoutly thought, that the 
health of his soul, his progress in the Christian life, is independent of 
their help . . . Here again Christianity appears in its universal character, 
saying of every man who has life in himself, ‘ Loose him and let him go,’ 
but compelling no man to walk alone who needs the sympathy and shelter 
of a church; with forms and helps for those who require them, but laying 


no yoke or burden upon those who find them impediments, not aids to 
their inward life.” 


Dealing later on with spiritual Christianity, he reminds his 
readers that— 


“Christ Himself, present in person, with all His great credentials visible 
to the eye, audible to the ear . . . was to the Jews an offence, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness. They did not discern His essential truth and beauty ; 
He was not the embodiment of their desires; He did not meet their wants 
as they understood their wants; being universal Man, He was not and 
could not be the man of the age, the man of the day, to Roman, Greek, 
or Jew.” 





* Possibly his own circle may consider his ‘Christ the Revealer,’ 
published some years earlier, as fully equal to the ‘ Laws of Life.’ It 
contains passages of great nobility and beauty, and we have ventured to 
quote largely from it, but not to offer any remarks upon it as a whole, as 
it contains a full analysis of those theological views to which justice can 
adequately be done only by those who share them. 
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This inability to perceive divine truth when walking in their 
very midst, because it did not meet the so-called religious needs of 
the day, because it was essentially unorthodox, and even on one 
occasion conducted itself with scant ceremony in the Temple 
itself—this obtuseness of perception remains, according to 
Mr. Thom (if we read him aright), one of the characteristic 
features of our day, as well as that of the scribes and Pharisees. 
Unspiritual human nature still seeks after a sign, an external 
Church, a purchased salvation, a covenanted grace, “still attaches 
salvation to a sacramental act, performed in an authorised way, 
and through an authorised person.” 


“This,” says Mr. Thom, “is the secret of the success of all forms of 
external religion, sacerdotal, ascetic, or authoritatively dogmatic, that they 
are the refuges of our weakness, not the educators of our strength—that 
not trusting to God and His holy love, to the spiritual affections, the faith 
of the heart, the inspiration and allegiance of conscience, they meet the 
demand of unspiritual human nature for positive certainty through creeds, 
or sacraments, or works of mortification, about which there can be no 
mistake, and which hold God fast to His word.” 


If we pass on to the more practical subjects on to which 
Mr. Thom has turned his grave and subtle scrutiny, it will be 
found that one of the most marked traits of his teaching is that 
it appeals principally to the thoughtful and the cultivated. The 
temptations, the difficulties, the infirmities which he discusses are 
those which beset that increasing minority of our fellow-creatures 
whose spiritual needs, as we have already noticed, are seldom 
recognised, who have reached a stage when elementary teaching 
can no longer satisfy the hunger of a growing spirit, or sustain 
its natural development. 

Consequently, when Mr. Thom approaches that heterogeneous 
mass of subjects called “ the world,” the excellent people who are 
not sure whether it is quite truthful to say “not at home” when 
they are at home, and whether it is possible to be sincere without 
rudeness (sincerity of course taking the form of unseasonable 
utterance of unpalatable truths), and whether boating is per- 
missible on a Sunday, and whether the clergy should attend 
theatres—these will feel that Mr. Thom has eluded the real 
difficulties of dealing with the world and its treacherous allure- 
ments, and has passed on to fanciful ones. 

For he aciually dismisses a large portion of the subject with 
the one sentence that “general mingling with the world really 
presents no difficulties that a respectful and gentle nature cannot 
readily overcome.” This is indeed distressing, for which of us 
would not prefer a few cheap hard and fast rules which we might 
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apply like a ferule on the knuckles of our friends, instead of such 
expensive commodities as gentleness and respect. He goes on to 
say: “For he who cannot pass blamelessly through the common 
conditions of our life, taking them as they are, and evading none 
of them, is no saint of God, and no Saviour of men.” 

Sometimes he starts with an undeniable assertion such as that— 


“ The temptation of every man, the temptation that includes all tempta- 
tions, is to receive the law of the world around us, . . to receive the law 
of the nature that is familiar to us, to take the impress, to keep upon the 
level of our actual condition with its ambitions, and to shut out the 
solicitings of asupernatural guidance . . . to refuse the highest promptings 
that solicit us—in a word, to quench the spirit of God.” 


What earnest divine has not preached to this effect on our 
cardinal temptation in its most elementary form? But which 
among them has passed on to speak of the more insidious form of 
temptation which stands waiting for those who have resisted the 
spirit of the world, and have reached the next rung of the ladder 
of spiritual ascent? Mr. Thom quietly proceeds :— 


“But in transcending one temptation we become exposed to another 
... No man can escape the spirit of the world without having a strong 
individuality. Individuality is inseparable from one who would obey 
God, and not man, who would listen to God, and not to the suggestions of 
the life that is all around him; but then strong individuality is under 
temptation to become self-exaggeration; it has a tendency to pass into 
self-reverence and self-love.” 


Again, Mr. Thom has a word of reassurance and help for that 
character which, a step further still on the upward ascent, most of 
all needs human encouragement on its difficult path, which most 
of all the ordinary religious teacher deprecates, the man who 
stands alone; who has followed the divine promptings along steep 


ways untrodden by his fellow-men, and then in his isolation doubts 
the voice that called him. 


“ Nor was Christ free from that class of intense and subtle temptations 
which have their source in the self-depreciation that arises from the dread 
of presumptuous confidence, of treading where possibly we were not called,— 
from the tremors of humility, tremors that are temptations while they 
last, but when used aright are the builders of our strength: from fears of 
mistaken intuitions, of inward promptings misinterpreted—from the 
depression of recurring exhaustion—from the change that comes over the 
objects and the brightness of vision, lowering the inward strength and 
joy, when the spirit comes down from the Mount of Prayer into the 
midst of those strong interests which appear to offer themselves as the 
only realities of men. He could lose faith in God only by losing faith in 
himself; but that is the critical point of all spiritual life... . We have 
all temptations of this kind; no one with any spiritual experience can be 
without them; to the Son of Man Himself they were the most difficult 
steps to the altar of perfect sacrifice.” 
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Leaving the subject of the world, we may pass on to another, 
almost as large—namely, our relations with the fellow-creatures 
with whom our lives are knit; of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, of brother in its wider sense. He touches them with a 
reverent hand, but he probes them to the quick. 

As usual he takes for granted a large amount of fidelity in these 
relations, and chooses as his starting-point what many have looked 
upon asa goal. This invariable courteous expectation of nobility 
in the minds to which he appeals is as humbling as it is stimulating. 

The degradation of marriage, denounced from half the pulpits 
of London, is not even mentioned by Mr. Thom. The woman who 
marries for the sake of being married, the man who marries for 
money, or “goes where money is,” will find no condemnation of 
these coarser forms of sin against human nature in Mr. Thom’s 
pages, and may turn them over without dread of hearing what 
they call their common sense called by a commoner name. After 
dwelling with great tenderness and great insight on this most 
binding because the only voluntary relation of life, after indicating 
the evils which arise out of a low estimate of responsibility, the 
wounds that are the result of heedlessness, the debts, “ which 
though they are paid on the asking it is yet the grossest injustice to 
be compelled to ask for,” he closes the subject with the sentence :— 


“Then is there any unrighteousness that will compare with unrighteous- 
ness here—any dishonesty like that . . . which takes the place that God 
made for one who will give help, grace, and strength—and fills it with a 
form which it becomes impossible to honour? For it is not happiness 
that is the indispensable necessity in this or in any relation, but honour, 
truth, reverence, and trust. In this relation, at least, nothing that 
we have to give can be of the smallest value, unless we can give also 
a confidence in our nobleness and truth—a character that a pure nature 
may trust and cleave to.” 


In considering the relation of parent and child, Mr. Thom 
notes the manner in which “ parental fidelity is often placed 
among the highest virtues.” That an instinct common to all the 
higher animals should be so highly placed must often have been 
a source of astonishment to the less conventional, the violation of 
which, as he frankly affirms, “is most shocking, rather than the 
discharge of it is most excellent.” Mr. Thom will earn the 
gratitude of many children who have ceased to be children by his 
advice to parents to remove the restrictions that belong to earlier 
years, and to treat their children with the consideration shown to 
an equal, “for,” he quaintly adds, “older people often commit 
great injustice, and great rudeness, and put down what they call 
self-will with a very coarse self-will of their own.” 
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On this subject we see with unusual clearness Mr. Thom’s 
peculiar power of pleading for two sides which, though in this 
instance not necessarily antagonistic, are nevertheless frequently 
found opposed to each other. Surely every parent will feel that 
he knows the secret of the heart-ache that too often accompanies 
parental love; knows the burden of anxiety or disappointment 
which is sometimes laid upon the declining years of life just 
when age withdraws the strength to bear it. 

We quote his concluding words :— 


“ And the parent has his claims of justice—not so much for love, or 
gratitude—not so much for unfailing respect, a thonghtful care, and 
tender deference—these are great—debts always owing, always remaining 
to be paid—yet they are minor. His great claim is, that his labour to 
make an upright man be not cast away ... . Is it just to have received 
everything, even life—to have known the long years of anxious thought— 
to be the object of lesson, prayer and sacrifice, and yet to start aside 
through selfish passions, and break the hopes that have centred in us— 
to destroy the peace of those whose peace is in our well-being ?” 


At this point we would fain draw back, when in the next 
chapter to that from which we have just quoted Mr. Thom calmly 
Jeads us on toa subject which most of us would gladly ignore, 
have ignored—our brotherhood towards what he calls “the 
unattractive and the repellent.” There is a shorter name for 
them—the bores. Emerson has a rueful verse on the mystery of 
the existence of the bore, a mystery as inscrutable as that 
of pain :— 

“ Alas! that one is born in blight, 
Victim of perpetual slight; 
When thou lookest on his face 
Thy heart saith ‘Brother, go thy ways! 
None shall ask thee what thou doest, 
Or care a rush for what thou knowest, 
Or listen when thou repliest, 
Or remember where thou liest.’” 


How often have we all been tempted to say, “Brother, go thy 
ways;” or if, as is generally the case, the brother won’t go, we have 
gone ourselves; have hurried through windows and back doors; 
have hidden in upper chambers to avoid him. Mr, Le Gallienne 
suggests that we should breathe in his ear, “‘ We were not born 
for each other.” But a bore would hear in this delicate hint only 
one of the airy nothings of polite society, and would advance his 
ear for more of them. 

It must be owned that Mr. Thom has some harrowing things to 
say on this subject. Anyone who is really determined not to 
alter his behaviour towards this section af his fellow-creatures is 
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strongly advised to skip this chapter in the ‘Laws of Life.’ He 
will be less blameworthy than if he reads it, and after doing so 
still continues on the broad and flowery path of congenial 
society. 

For Mr. Thom paints with great moderation, but also with 
uncompromising clearness, the sufferings that are inflicted on the 
uninteresting by the interesting, by their neglect, their contempt, 
their indifference. ‘There is a class,” he says, ‘‘ which excites no 
alarm, which makes no importunate appeal,—the obscure, the 
unhonoured, the uninteresting, who have dropped out of the ranks, 
or fallen behind in the race of life” ; those whom Nature seems to 
have denied the forcible qualities of character, talent, energy, wit, 
the powers that make us useful and exhilarating, or the powers 
which make us formidable to others. Why, he asks, are they 
abandoned to indifference? The answer is not pleasant reading :— 

“ Only because they do not come into our sphere, to co-operate with us 
to stimulate us, to amuse us, or to overawe us, and hold us in salutary 
check—and so they fall out of our selfish regards, though we might enter 
into their spheres, bringing with us in our contrasted qualities the very 
stimulus they need, or in our geniality and gentleness the atmosphere of 
ease and of encouragement which, perhaps, alone had been wanting to 
educe in them qualities finer and more delicate than our own... To 
whom are we always ready to be courteous, gracious, and helpful? Upon 
whom do we bestow our knowledge, our choicest thoughts, our most 
eager pains? Upon those that need us, or upon those that need us not ? 
Upon those who could do without us, or upon those who cannot do 
without us? ” 


Mr. Thom’s questions have as sharp a point to them as his 
answers. Without pausing to consider how we can reply to them, 
let us hurry on anywhere, over the page, to avoid these well- 
planted stabs. But we only reach another link in the closely- 
welded chain of his teaching. In a natural sequence, the critical 
spirit which causes these harsh judgments is next commented on, 
and in a manner little reassuring to a sensitive nature, on whom 
the faults of others make a profound impression. 


“How different from Christ’s merciful discernment would have been 
our clear, sharp, consistent judgments on Peter’s denial, on Nicodemus’s 
fear, on Martha’s household mind! We should have sketched them 
according to the law of uniformity, and so have involved ourselves in our 
sentence. In the same way we misjudge the symptoms of character .. . 
And just as many men, with no competent insight or sensibility (the bores 
are catching it at last), will approach great poets and complain—com- 
placently complain, as if they were injured—that all is darkness, that they 
receive not an idea, and understand not a word—so even in our own homes 
(the respite wasvonly}momentary) there may be minds presenting dark 
sides to us, all whose shadows are cast by ourselves. We have not pene- 
trated to the firm spirit of their being—their capacities we have not 
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guessed. Their sympathies have escaped us—their wants we cannot meet 
... We judge them, little knowing that all would be right with some- 
thing more of largeness and insight in ourselves.” 


We do not recollect having met in any other essay on criticism 
(anless it appears in one of Mr. Ruskin’s) a comment on the 
arrogance of favourable judgments when given by those not 
competent to give them. 

“Men,” he says, and for once we detect a touch of sarcasm in 
his voice, “of the most restricted reading, totally ignorant of the 
literature of any department of thought, will not hesitate to style 
a man original, if he has enlightened, or surprised, or agitated 
their minds, making their own ignorance a standard of judgment.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection Mr. Thom’s 
unhesitating affirmation on a subject somewhat allied to criticism, 
“the gift of ridicule.” He asserts what few would admit, that 
this gift (?) “is allied in itself to high uses and perceptions.” 
This truth is more apparent to those who possess the gift than to 
those who furnish occasion for its exercise; but let not those 
naughty ones who own it rejoice too prematurely at the recognition 
as good of what is frequently called evil; for Mr. Thom has not 
finished his sentence, and he proceeds with ominous deliberation 
to point out that its abuse,—and it is easily abused,—“ may take 
all reverence from the spirit, and give a man over to mere 
lightness and contempt, as a poor jester to whom no one would 
commit a serious thought.” 

Having endeavoured to indicate in a very slight degree Mr. 
Thom’s line of thought respecting the universality of Christianity, 
the pressure of the world upon the soul, and our human relations 
with each other, we approach lastly a subject on which we should 
expect to find him at his greatest, and shall not be disappointed 
—the relation of the soul to God. 

As we enter upon it we cannot but be struck, nay, awed, by 
what has been called his “passionate feeling of devotion to Christ.” 
On this subject we can but pause a moment in reverence and pass 
on, with the conviction deepened in the heart that if indeed 
Christ’s kingdom is one of love, so supreme a love as this must 
needs hasten its coming in the souls of men. 

Conversion, Faith, Inspiration, Love, the Peace that Passes 
Understanding, the Ever-Present Comforter, the Passage of the 
Soul from the Seen to the Unseen, the Resurrection World,— 
these are some of the headings under which he has ranged 
thoughts which it is beyond our ability to analyse. To feel their 
beauty and their constraining power they must be studied with 
the heart, for they come straight from the heart. 
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We venture in conclusion to quote a few passages which will 
bear uprootal from their surroundings better than longer ones of 
greater beauty :— 


“True piety begins to have its spirit tried, of what sort it is, when we 
cannot walk any more by sight. It would be no proof of the faithfulness 
of human friendship to acknowledge open offices of love when no ground 
of doubt could be found, or trial of sentiment be shown. But if a friend 
who had long given every evidence of stainless honour, of disinterested 
goodness ... is suddenly shrouded in some mystery, then comes the 
time to test, not him, but us—to try the quality of friendship, and show 
what spirit we are of. But we treat God as no man would treat a friend, 
and expect to hold him... . And the times are fast passing away in which 
any of us may yet have the filial privilege of showing our earthly confi- 
dence in God; when we enter within the veil, we may see face to face. 
When Thomas laid his hands on the print of the nails he had lost the 
blessedness of faith, of recognising the Christ by His spiritual signs.” 


In his chapter on Inspiration, Mr. Thom touches with great 
subtlety the temptations of those who are not insensible to the 
inspirations of God, but on the contrary are peculiarly open to 
them. There is a class of mind familiar to us all—the cause 
sometimes of our worst heart-aches—affectionate, impulsive, and 
refined, which has much religious sensibility, and which yet 
carries with it no moral worth. “ He who was enraptured in the 
cathedral may be peevish in the street.” Mr. Thom presses upon 
the reader, with the intensity of absolute conviction, that every 
holy impulse, until it is clothed in action, is but a waste of 
God’s power,— 


“ every emotion of love is but a luxury of sentiment unless some one is 
better loved . . . For there are no ghosts so terrible as the spectres of 
good and holy impulses that sought to move the soul, but had their grave 
where they were born . . . Conscious of what we have felt, we attribute 
the willingness to ourselves, the failure to circumstance; whereas the 
momentary willingness was from God, and the practical failure was 
entirely our own. We colour our poor being with the glory of the great 
and merciful thoughts which God puts into us; whilst in reality nothing 
is owrs but the personal sacrifice we have made, the labour we have given.” 

“ Sometimes the infirmity that undermines the great aims of existence, 
and keeps us for ever on the lower rounds of ambition’s ladder, is an 
indulged shrinking from patient industry in the slow steps by which the 
foundations of intellectual strength are laid. Many are the cases in which 
the eager spirit dreams of eminence and might achieve it, but the light 
nature recoils from application, and even the elements of mental power 
are left unmastered. How many of us never know what rich things God 
has put into our nature, what glorious possessions lie hidden thick and 
clustered in the cells of thought, and live in ignorance even of our own 
great faculties, because we will not work those inward mines! All who 
labour with the mind, know the fear and hopelessness with which any 
difficult subject is at first approached, and the sudden light that breaks 
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upon it when the act of attention is long sustained. And it is just that 
act of attention, the sustaining of the spirit against the natural recoil of 
any weaker part, that makes all the difference between success and failure, 
between greatness and nothingness.” 


As these books were written in stillness and in quiet, so should 
they be read. They demand from the reader some of that con- 
centrated attention and reflection, some of that sincerity of 
purpose, of which they themselves are the outcome. For they 
stand as the outward and visible sign of the labour, the culture, 
the aspiration, of a pure and steadfast nature, whose eyes have 
explored every cranny of the human heart, and have treasured 
every glimpse vouchsafed to the pure in heart of Him in Whom 
we live and move and have our being. 
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HORACE 
Carmen Seculare. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Ir was commanded in the Books of the Sibyl that a hymn to 
Apollo and Diana should be sung in Rome every hundred and 
tenth year. 

This ceremony, long disused, was revived by Augustus, who 
intrusted to Horace the charge of composing the ‘Secular Hymn.’ 


I, 


Phoebus! and Dian, thou whose sway 
Mountains and woods obey! 
Twin glories of the skies, for ever worshipped, hear! 
Accept our prayer this sacred year, 
When, as the Sibyl’s verse ordained 
For ages yet to come, 
Pure maids and youths unstained 
Invoke the gods who love the seven-fold walls of Rome. 


Il. 


All-bounteous Sun! 
Forever changing and forever one! 
Who in thy lustrous car bear’st forth the light, 
And hid’st it, setting, in the arms of Night, 
Look down on worlds outspread, yet nothing see 
Greater than Rome, and Rome’s high sovereignty. 


III. 


Thou, Ilithyia, too, whatever name, 
Goddess, thou dost approve, 

Lucina, Genitalis, still the same, 

Aid destined mothers with a mother’s love; 
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Prosper the Senate’s wise decree, 

Fertile of marriage faith and countless progeny ! 

As centuries successive wing their flight 

For thee the grateful hymn shall ever sound ; 
Thrice by day, and thrice by night, 

For thee the choral dance shall beat the ground. 


IV. 


Fates! whose unfailing word 
Spoken from lips Sibylline shall abide, 
Ordained, preserved, and sanctified 
By Destiny’s eternal law, accord 
To Rome new blessings that shall last 
In chain unbroken from the Past. 
Mother of fruits and flocks, prolific Earth! 
Bind wreaths of spiked corn round Ceres’ hair: 
And may soft showers and Jove’s benignant air 
Nurture each infant birth! 


V 


Lay down thine arrows, God of day! 
Smile on thy youths elect who singing pray. 
Thou, Crescent Queen, bow down thy star-crowned head, 
And on thy youthful choir a kindly radiance shed. 
If Rome be all your work—if Troy’s sad band 
Safe-sped by you attained the Etruscan strand, 
A chosen remnant, vowed 
To seek new Lares and a changed abode— 
Remnant for whom thro’ Ilion’s blazing gate 
Eneas, orphan of a ruined state, 
Opened a pathway wide and free 
To happier homes and liberty ;— 
Ye gods! if Rome be yours, to placid Age 
Give timely rest; to docile Youth 
Grant the rich heritage 
Of morals, modesty, and truth: 
On Rome herself bestow a teeming race, 
Wealth, Empire, Faith, and all befitting grace. 
Vouchsafe to Venus’ and Anchises’ heir,* 
Who offers at your shrine 
Due sacrifice of milk-white kine, 
Justly to rule, to pity, and to dare, 
To crush insulting hosts, the prostrate foeman spare! 
* Angustus Cesar. 
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VI. 


The haughty Mede has learnt to fear 

The Alban axe, the Latian spear, 

And Scythians, suppliant now, await 

The conqueror’s doom, their coming fate. 
Honour and Peace, and pristine Shame, 

And Virtue’s oft dishonoured name, 

Have dared, long exiled, to return, 

And, with them, Plenty lifts her golden horn. 


Vil. 


Augur Apollo! Bearer of the bow! 
Warrior and Propbet! Loved one of the nine! 
Healer in sickness! Comforter in woe! 
If still the templed crags of Palatine 
And Latium’s fruitful plains to thee are dear, 
Perpetuate for cycles yet to come, 
Mightier in each advancing year, 
The ever-growing might and majesty of Rome. 
Thou, too, Diana, from thine Aventine 
And Algidus’ deep woods look down and hear 
The voice of those* who guard the Books Divine, 
And to thy youthful Choir incline a loving ear. 


VIII. 


teturn we home! We know that Jove 
And all the gods our song approve 

To Phoebus and Diana given: 

The virgin hymn is heard in heaven. 


* The “Fifteen” guardians of the Sibylline Books. 
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Guy de Maupassant. 


__——- 


I, 


Tue death of M. Guy de Maupassant, at the early age of forty-— 
three, came as no sorrowful surprise to the readers who had 
derived pleasure or profit from his marvellous style and patho- 
logical psychology. It was not the cutting short of a life of work 
in its maturity, but rather the flickering out of a candle that had 
already burnt down to the socket. As is well known, M. de 
Maupassant’s mind gave way more than two years ago, and after a 
brief period of seclusion it became apparent that it was quite 
hopeless to look for any improvement in its condition. 

Like Swift, Maupassant was fated to “die at top,” although, 
unlike the Dean of St. Patrick’s, he does not seem to have ever 
been conscious of his unhappy fate. There is a pathetic story 
told of his later days, which has some appearance of truth about 
it. The great novelist took the fancy that his exquisite tales 
were personified in the butterflies that the summer weather 
brought to flutter about him, and his chief pleasure was gained 
from sitting quietly all day long to watch their dance and 
progress through the sunshine. Readers of ‘ Q.’ will remember a 
somewhat analogous illusion in one of the tales in ‘ Noughts and 
Crosses.’ There it is his wife’s soul that the hero believes to 
have returned to him in the form of a butterfly. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch used the same idea again, in perhaps the best poem in his 
recent book of verses :— 


“The light above the poet’s head 
Streamed on the page and on the cloth, 
And twice and thrice there buffeted 
On the black pane a white-winged moth. 
"Twas Annie’s soul that beat outside, 
And ‘Open, open, open!’ cried.” 


Maupassant had no wife, even of the Thirteenth Arrondissement, 
to share his heart with the Art which he served so faithfully, and 
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it is not wonderful that the illusion which attacks other men 
through their human love should have attacked him through bis 
literary sensibilities. Butterflies, indeed, seem hardly appropriate 
to many of the grim and powerful studies in psychology, for 
which he had so rare a talent. Death’s-head moths and strange 
tropical beetles with metallic and iridescent wings were more in 
keeping, such as gather dust in the collections of dead and gone 
entomologists. 

Now the fitful fever of his life is over, and the curtain has 
fallen on the tragedy which began with so much hope. Maupassant 
is far from being the only writer of great promise or great 
performance whose brain has given way under the stress of life or 
thought. There are many instances in all literature which go to 
confirm the doctrine of the Italian physiologists, headed by Dr. 
Lombroso, of Turin, who give a scientific statement to Dryden’s 
paradoxical alliance of genius to madness. Swift and Cowper, 
Kit Smart and Collins, to go no further than the last century of 
our own literature, are all more or less examples of the same 
thing. But in the case of Maupassant the study should be an 
especially interesting one to those who care for the psychology of 
disease. A careful student of his works might have seen the 
madness that finally wrecked him slowly creeping up in the horizon. 
Many of the extraordinary studies of incipient or latent insanity, 
which we have amongst his thirty volumes, and whose remark- 
able verisimilitude and persuasiveness were, like the word poltic, 
“surprising by himself,” have now a painful light thrown upon 
their genesis. It was from his own inner consciousness that 
Maupassant evolved such studies of madness as ‘Lui,’ or ‘Le 
Horla,’ or ‘Qui Sait?’ or, perhaps the most noteworthy of all, 
‘Suicides.’ This last sketch deserves further attention, especially 
as it links itself with what will, by future readers, be considered 
one of the most characteristic of Maupassant’s works, ‘Sur )’Eau.” 

In ‘Suicides’ we have the masterly analysis of the mental state 
of a man who kills himself through sheer weariness of life. 
“Aged fifty-seven,” says the newspaper report, “M. X. had a 
comfortable income and possessed all that makes life worth 
living.” Maupassant gives us the last thoughts of the suicide, in 
the form of a letter written whilst the loaded revolver lay on the 
table. It reveals none of the great disasters or sorrows that we 
usually look for as the cause of suicide; but it shows, he says, 
“the slow succession of life’s tiny annoyances, the fatal dis- 
organisation of a solitary existence, from which all illusions have 
disappeared. It explains those tragic deaths which only sensitive 
and highly-organised persons will understand.” It is simply the 
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confession of a man who has lost his illusions, and who finds life 
unendurable for its monotony. With the old writer, he agrees 


that a man may kill himself for very weariness of doing the same 
thing day after day. 


“Once,” he says, “once I enjoyed life. Everything amused me, the 
faces of passing women, the bustle of the streets, my own dwelling. I 
even took an interest in the cut of my clothes. But the repetition of the 
same visions has at length filled my soul with weariness, as might happen 
to a spectator forced to behold the same play every night of his life. 
Daily I rise at an hour that has been the same for thirty years; for thirty 
years I have eaten the same dishes in the same restaurant; only the 
waiter was ever changed. I have tried travel. The isolation of strange 
places filled me with terror. I felt so alone in the world, so unimportant, 
that I straightway took the homeward road. But there the unchanged 
appearance of my furniture that has not varied for thirty years, my worn 
armchairs that I remember when they were new, the very odour of my 
rooms (for every dwelling in the course of years acquires a special odour 
of its own) every evening gave me fresh disgust for my established habits 
and filled me with dark melancholy at the thought of such a life. Every- 
thing repeats itself unceasingly, terribly. . . . Every day when I shave, I 
feel an immense longing to cut my throat. The monotonous face that I 
behold daily in my little mirror, with its soaped cheeks, has more than 
once brought tears of anguish to my eyes.” 


This is one mood with which M. de Maupassant was undoubtedly 
well acquainted himself. 

Another, and an even less healthy mood, is that of the man who 
suffers from the terror of the unknown—the au-dela—which 
oppresses us all at times. In ‘ Lui’ we have the obsession of a 
man on the verge of madness by a ghostly form, whose peculiar 
horror is that it never lingers long enough to let its victim 
perceive it clearly. When it leaves him free, he says— 


“Tt is there all the same in my imagination. Though it is invisible, it 
is there all the same. It lies in wait for me behind doors, in locked cup- 
boards, under my bed, in every dark cornerand every shadow. If I throw 
the door wide, if I open the cupboard, if I pass my light under the bed, it. 
is there no longer. But then I feel it behind me. I turn round, yet am 


certain that I shall not see it, that I shall see it no more. None the less 
is it still behind me.” 


“Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread :” 


—Such is the fate of those who tamper with these visions of the 
night. Such, it is feared, was Maupassant’s fate. His madness 
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is perhaps to be attributed to this pestilential habit of morbid 
analysis, as much as to the pressure of work and fast-living, 
which is said to have contributed to it. Like the man in Mr. 
Kipling’s powerful story, “this that was my master has descended 
into the Dark Places, and there has been caught, because he 
was not able to escape with sufficient speed.” But O, the pity 
of it! 

In ‘Sur PEau,’ which is the record of a yachting voyage in the 
Mediterranean that M. de Maupassant took in the yacht, the 
Bel-Ami, called after and bought with the proceeds of his first 
successfal novel, we have the vivid description of one of the sleep- 
less nights that were the penalty of his overwork. This again 
bears witness to that terrible habit of morbid analysis, the 
dissection of the pathologist, from which Maupassant never could 
free himself. The virtue which he had acquired for the sake of 
Art became the vice and curse of his leisure human moments. As 
he lay awake in his hammock, floating evenly upon the tideless 


sea, the steady groaning of a chafing pulley set his thoughts to 
its tune. 


“Tt was the voice that cries in our souls without ceasing, darkly and 
mournfully, that tortures and harasses us, unknown and not to be quieted, 
unforgettable and cruel; the voice that reproaches us at once with all we 
have done and all we have left undone; the voice of vague remorse, of 
unavailing regret, of the days that are past, of the women we have met 
and left that might have loved us, of vanished deeds, vain joys, perished 
hopes; the voice of all that passes, of all that flies, deceives us, disappears, 
the voice of what we have failed to attain, of what we never shall attain; 
the still small voice that sobs out the failure of life, the uselessness of 
struggle, the powerlessness of the spirit and the weakness of the flesh.” 


This is a terrible yet simple description of what we have all 
felt at some midnight hour or other, when the grasshopper was a 
burden. But the wisest man is he who flies from the contempla- 
tion of it, and soothes himself to health by fresh air and hard 
physical exercise. Maupassant nursed the feeling. “I have 
desired all, and enjoyed nothing,” he cries mournfully, as if aware 
of his self-torture. 


“TI bear in myself that second sight which is at once the strength and 
the weakness of an artist. I write becuuse I understand and suffer with 
all that exists, because I know it too well, and above all because, without 
being able to enjoy life, I see it within myself, in the mirror of my 
thought.” 


Like the Lady of Shalott, who was doomed to see all life only 
in her magic glass, Maupassant lived in a world of his own 
creation apart from humanity; and the contemplation of the 
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baseness and stupidity of the beings that he chose to people it 
finally drove him mad. It is true that the scene from which I 
have quoted ends in the ether-bottle ; and that, with its vicious 
circle of increasing insomnia, yielding only to increasing doses, 
had a great part in the final catastrophe. But this pessimism 
and morbidity of mind was the chief factor. 













Il. 





THERE is one especial cause for Maupassant’s habitual gloom of 
pessimism that I do not remember to have seen dwelt upon by 
the critics. This was his youthful experience of that terrible 
war of 1870. He was just on the verge of twenty when it broke 
out, and followed the traditions of his noble Norman house by 
shouldering a Chassepot and taking his place in the ranks of 
France. He went through almost the whole campaign, and many 
of his finest stories are founded upon his personal experiences in 
that shameful and disastrous downfall. The débdcle also left, I 
believe, other traces upon his nature in the gloomy views of life 
and humanity from which he was never able to free himself. 
When the story of his life comes to be written by a person who 
possesses the requisite knowledge, we shall no doubt learn how 
far his family history and his personal idiosyncrasy contributed 
to them. That he had a very real horror of war is apparent to 
all who know his work, and in more than one masterpiece he has 
quietly enforced the reader to share it. 

Take, for instance, the simple tragedy of ‘ Deux Amis,’ the tale 
of the two Parisians who slip out during the siege for a day’s 
fishing, are caught by a Prussian outpost, refuse to give up the 
password, and are promptly shot, while their judge and executioner, 
with a very characteristic touch, orders a soldier to fry the dead 
men’s catch of fish for his lunch—“ ce sera délicieux!” When 
the two men, at their fishing in the midst of the circles of circum- 
vallation, hear the guns of Paris begin to fire again behind them, 
one of them is “seized with the anger of a peaceful man at these 
madmen who slay each other, and he growls, ‘ Faut-il étre stupide 
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. pour se tuer comme ga!’ His friend replies, ‘ C’est pis que des 

t bétes!’” Worse than beasts—that is perhaps the moral to which 

y most of Maupassant’s war-stories tend. Of all animals, the 
human is the most detestable, when he takes to the blood-fary. 

y “Meanwhile the cannon of Mont Valérien were thundering overhead, 

mn 


raining destruction on Frenchmen’s houses, crashing out the lives of 
human beings, putting ends to many a dream and many a hope, and 
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opening wounds, never to be healed, in the bosoms of wives, mothers and 
daughters in that other land far away. ‘C’est la vie, philosophically 
observed M. Sauvage. ‘ Dites plutét que c’est la mort, said his companion.” 


The same thought is brought out even more strongly in the 
later story of ‘Les Rois, one of the most powerful pieces of 
work that Maupassant has left. This story is related by the 
Comte de Garens. During the war it fell to him, then quarter- 
master in a Hussar regiment, to spend Twelfth Night on outpost 
duty in a deserted village. With a squadron of ten troopers, all, 
as it happens, volunteers and men of good birth like himself, he 
takes up his quarters in a deserted house, where they succeed in 
finding poultry and wine enough to make a good Twelfth Night 
supper—the “Souper des Rois” that is as dear to a Frenchman 
as his Christmas dinner to a Briton. The fire on which the goose 
is roasted is fed with the fragments of the house-owner’s landau : 
such are the details of war. The only thing wanting is a few 
ladies to grace the feast. All the inhabitants of the village have 
fled. But the Comte, spurred on by a wager, prevails on the 
Curé to come to supper and bring some “ real women” with him. 
They turn out to be a Little Sister from the adjoining convent, 
with three of her poor old charges: Ja Mere Paumelle, a dropsical 
old woman ; Ja Mere Jean-Jean, all but paralytic ; and Ja Putois, 
an imbecile dwarf. The Hussars make them as welcome as if they 
were princesses, and the supper is a very gay one, thanks to the 
goose and champagne, and the good humour of the whole party. 
Of a sudden a shot is heard. The supper is broken up, the 
soldiers get to horse; but speedily the alarm is quieted, it is 
only an old peasant who has been shot by a sentinel to whose 
challenge he paid no heed. The peasant is brought into the 
dining-room on a litter. 


“They laid him down on the mattress which had been made ready for 
him. A single glance told me” (goes on M. le Comte) “that he was 
dying. He drew his breath with gasps, and with every breath came blood 
that oozed from the corner of his lips. The poor wretch was perfectly 
covered with it. Face, beard, hair, neck, clothes, all seemed as if they had 
been dyed in some crimson vat. The blood was dried upon him, clotted 
and mingled with mud, so that he was horrible to look upon. 

“The old man was wrapped in a long shepherd’s mantle, and occa- 
sionally opened his dull, dying eyes, void of speculation, that seemed full 
of dumb amazement, like those of the creatures that a sportsman kills, and 
which gaze at him, as they drop at his feet, all but dead, with a dying 
Jook of surprise and terror. 

“The Curé cried, ‘ Alas! it is Pére Placide, the old shepherd from les 
Moulins. The poor old creature is stone deaf, and cannot have heard 


your challenge. Ah, mon Dieu! You have murdered this wretched 
man!’ 
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“The little Sister had opened the dying man’s blouse and shirt, and we 
saw a tiny violet hole, that scarcely bled at all, in the middle of his breast. 
‘We can do nothing,’ she said. The shepherd, who was struggling 
terribly for breath, pumped up blood with every expiration, and in his 
throat and lungs we could hear a sinister and continuous rattle. 

“Standing above him, the priest raised his right hand, made the sign 
of the cross, and in a slow and solemn voice pronounced the Latin words 
that have power to cleanse the soul. Before he had well finished, a short 
shiver ran through the old man’s frame, as if some spring had broken 
within him. The laboured breathing stopped. He was dead. 

“Turning round, I bebeld a scene more terrible than the death-agony 
of this poor wretch. The three old women, standing squeezed against 
each other in a corner, were hideous statues of anguish and horror. I 
made a step towards them, and all began to utter pitiful cries, trying to 
escape, as if I were going to kill them also. La Jean-Jean, whose 
paralytic limb refused to support her, fell at full length on the ground. 

“The little Sister, leaving her care of the dead man, hastened to her 
charges, and, without so much as giving me a word or a look, wrapped 
them in their shawls, gave them their crutches, bundled them out at the 
door, and disappeared with them into the wide black night. I perceived 
that I must not offer them even the escort of a single trooper, for the 
mere clink of a sabre would have driven them frantic. 

“ Meanwhile, the priest stood looking at the dead man. Finally, turning 
to me, he said, ‘ What a horrible thing is war!’” 


That last sentence is the key-note of a great deal of Maupassant’s 
work: perhaps, also, the secret of the gloom in which his mind 
always lay. In ‘Sur ]’Eau,’ the book that I have already quoted, 
he expressed himself even more clearly. Moltke, that skilful 
artist in war, once declared that “war hinders the nations from 
sinking into the most hideous materialism.” 


“Yes,” said Maupassant; “ we contend with nature and ignorance, with 
every kind of obstacle, in the hope of making our short life easier. 
Philanthropists and men of science spend their lives, toiling in the search 
for all that can help their poor brethren and lighten their burdens... . 
War breaks out. In six months the generals have destroyed the work of 
the patience and the genius of twenty years. This is what you call hin- 
dering a nation from sinking into the most hideous materialism! I have 
seen this war that you boast of. I have seen men, fallen back into brutes, 
beside themselves, slaying for mere pleasure, for fear, in bravado or in 
ostentation. Then, when right exists no longer, when law is dead, when 
all idea of justice disappears, have I seen innocent men taken on a high- 
road, suspected and shot because they were afraid. I have seen dogs shot 
where they were chained at their masters’ doors for the sake of trying a 
new revolver. I have seen cattle shot where they lay in the field in the 
most purposeless way, merely for the sake of firing at something, as a 
good jest. This is what you call hindering a nation from sinking into the 
most hideous materialism ! ” 


To invade a country, to slaughter the peaceful inhabitants who 
dare to defend their homes, to burn the house over the head of a 
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starving man whose food you have stolen; to break all the 
furniture that is not looted, to devour the people’s food, drink 
their wine, outrage their women, to leave in your track famine 
and pestilence—— these are the benefits of war, as Maupassant 
had seen them with his own eyes. It is little wonder that he 
came out of that disastrous campaign a confirmed pessimist. The 
lesson which his peculiarly keen power of observation had im- 
pressed on a young and thoughtful mind was never effaced. Not 
one of his war-stories but repeats this lesson of the horrors and 
wastefulness of war. Even ‘ Mademoiselle Fifi,’ with its touching 
moral of patriotism found in the last bosom where you would 
expect it, reiterates the same teaching. And during all his 
eleven years of production, Maupassant never ceased to enlarge 
upon the text, “ Nous sommes des bétes, nous resterons des bétes que 
Vinstinet domine et que rien ne change.” 


Ill. 


Wuat will be the judgment of posterity upon the work of 
Maupassant? It is difficult to say. It is always hard to pro- 
nounce a just and balanced verdict upon the work of a contem- 


porary. In the case of M.de Maupassant the task is rendered 
doubly hard by the fact that he is one of the chief representatives 
of a “school” (as the phrase is) which has given rise to more 
doubt among the critics than, perhaps, any literary fashion of 
modern times. Mr. Saintsbury bans the “‘ Naturalists” altogether, 
but allows that M. de Maupassant is the most gifted writer in 
prose and verse that has appeared in France in the last dozen 
years. M. Zola goes further. In the speech which it naturally 
fell to him to make at his colleague’s grave, he even went so far as 
to rank Maupassant’s work beside that of Rabelais and Moliére, 
La Fontaine and Montaigne. No higher praise could be awarded 
to any French writer; there is little need to say that it is con- 
siderably exaggerated by the natural enthusiasm of the head of a 
literary school for the most brilliant of his colleagues. Posterity 
will certainly not place Monsieur Parent and Georges Duroy, 
Maitre Chicot and Madame Oreille anywhere near Panurge and 
Chrysale, Sganarelle or Frére Jan. These are of the Immortals; 
it is rash to say as much of any of Maupassant’s creations. Yet, 
in one respect at least, his claim to a high place, if not among 
the highest, cannot well be ignored. His style was one of the 
most perfect that has ever been written; not Merimée, not 
Gautier is more consummate an artist. Its development is 
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worthy of note, for it affords one of the best instances on record 
of the training of a great writer. 

Nature began by endowing the young Norman with a faculty of 
observation that has hardly ever been surpassed. Maupassant 
had an eye for human character, especially for the baser and more 
worthless parts of it, which can only be compared to that of 
Darwin for earthworms or Bates for strange plants. To what 
account he turned this faculty in the war and elsewhere every 
reader of his wonderful short stories knows. The excellence of 
his style is due as much to assiduous and well-directed training as 
to any natural aptitude. In the preface to ‘Pierre et Jean,’ a 
document which every novelist may be recommended to study, 
Maupassant, after laying down his views upon his Art, proceeds 
to certain autobiographical details of extreme interest. He 
modestly classes himself among the travailleurs conscients et 
tenaces, rather than among so-called “men of genius.” He 
ascribes his success in the métier to two men: Louis Bouilhet and 
Gustave Flaubert. Bouilhet, who will rest his claims to 
English reputation chiefly upon this connection, taught him the 
useful lesson that “a hundred lines, or less, are enough to make 
an artist’s reputation, if they are perfect ones.” As M. Zola 
put it the other day, ‘an accumulation of many volumes is 
very heavy luggage for glory, and man’s memory cares not to 
burden itself with such a weight. It will rather favour a story 
of three hundred lines, that students of literature will yet pass 
on to one another as an unimpeachable example of classical 
perfection.” 

After that, the young aspirant to letters had the good luck to 
come under the influence of the author of ‘Madame Bovary.’ 
Flaubert is said to have been in the habit of boasting that one of 
his most original creations would prove to be ‘Guy de Mau- 
passant,’ and although he did not live to see his pupil’s fame, he 
would have been satisfied with it. When Maupassant, about 
1873, ventured to submit his earliest attempts to the great 
writer’s notice, Flaubert saw promise in them and undertook the 
task of making a writer of the young amateur, with whom he was 
closely connected by affection, if not by blood. Flaubert was a 
hard preceptor, and fond of declaring with Buffon that “Je talent 
west qu'une longue patience” —genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. ‘For seven years,” said Maupassant, “I worked 
hard, making verses, tales, novels, even an execrable drama. 
Nothing survives. The Master read all I wrote, and unfolded his 
criticism upon it at breakfast every Sunday. He gradually 
implanted in me the two or three essential principles.” 
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“ Le talent est wne longue patience. The business is to observe every- 
thing that you wish to express sufficiently long and attentively to find an 
aspect of it that no one has yet seen or described. Everything contains 
an undiscovered principle, because we are in the habit of only using our 
eyes with the recollection of what others have thought of the thing we 
ure examining. The question is to find this unknown element. In order 
to describe a blazing fire or a solitary tree, we must examine the tree or the 
fire until, to us, they no longer resemble any other tree or fire.” 


Having thus laid down the principle upon which “ originality ” 
depends, Flaubert set his pupil exercises. 


“When you pass a grocer at his shop-door,” he said, “a concierge 
smoking his pipe, or a cab-stand, show me the grocer or the concierge in 
your description, with their attitude and their physical appearance. 
Indicate also their especial mental qualities, in such a way that I can never 
mistake them for any other grocer or concierge; describe to me, with a 
single phrase, wherein a cab-horse diifers from the fifty that precede and 
follow it.” 


This is the theory of observation of Flaubert and Maupassant ; 
and the theory of style is like unto it. 


“ Whatever the thing is that you wish to speak of, there is but one word 
to express the idea of it, one verb to use with it and one epithet to qualify 
it. We must search diligently for these inevitable words until we find 
them, never being content to evade the difficulty by any trick of language 
or tour de force, however happy.” 


It is clear that with such theories and such an eye behind them 
a writer might go far. 

Most of us, pace Mr. Saintsbury, will agree that he did go far. 
Paulette d’Alaly, the delightful and erratic heroine of “ Gyp’s” 
most popular work, declares that the authors whom she prefers 
are Daudet, Maupassant, Zola, somewhat to the scandal of the 
amiable lawyer who puts the question. The critical estimate of 
the French novelists since the fall of the Second Empire will not 
be very different from this. Of the three, I have heard it doubted 
whether Maupassant did not possess the greatest genius, as he 
certainly owned by far the most perfect style. It has been 
gravely debated recently whether any of his work will last for 
fifty years. This is undoubtedly one of the matters that lie, as a 
Greek would say, on the knees of the gods. It is true that much 
of his work is slight, some dull, much (one admits it with a blush) 
unfitted for boarding-schools, much even pestilent. But it seems 
to me that some at least of his work, say about a tenth, will 
survive as long as anything modern. ‘Une Vie,’ which has 
been solemnly anathematised as “ pessimistic lubricity,” and was 
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too much for even the Paris bookstalls, ‘Bel Ami,’ with the 
singularly unpleasing young gentleman who serves as hero, and 
all the long novels but one, or perhaps two, I yield to the enemy. 
‘Notre Cour’ is as brilliant a piece of morbid psychological 
analysis as I know, but it certainly is not pleasant. But ‘ Pierre 
et Jean’ is more than pleasant; it is great work. The move- 
ment is more open, the air larger, the motive less risky than we 
are accustomed to in Maupassant’s work, The preface, to which 
I have already referred, is as important a document to the student 
of the modern Realists as the preface of ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin’ 
is to the student of the men of 1830. Besides this story, some two 
volumes that might be collected from M. de Maupassant’s short 
stories will hardly be allowed to die. Such a collection would be 
among the treasures of the book-lover who cares for style; it 
would, though this may seem a hard saying, contain hardly a line 
that could bring a blush to the cheek of the young person. It is 
true that Maupassant has done work as audacious as anything 
modern; yet at his best he is seldom over the particular line that 
we set as a boundary to our writers. The country that accepts 
‘Tess’ would hardly decline ‘ L’Histoire d’une Fille de Ferme.’ 
The story which narrates the lonely old age of Monsieur Parent, 
the grim fantasies of ‘Lui’ and ‘ Qui Sait?’ the heart-moving tale 
of ‘Le Gueux,’ rural studies like ‘La Ficelle’ and ‘ Le Vieux,’ 
with a dozen more of the short stories in which Maupassant is 
unsurpassed since Merimée and Gautier, ought to live. They are 
at least as good as ‘ Une Page d’Amour’ or ‘ Le Nabab,’ even if it 
be heresy to compare them to ‘Germinal’ or the immortal 
Tartarin himself. 

The one obstacle that rested in the way of Maupassant’s 
supremacy was his view of life. He was as far as possible from 
deserving the praise due to him “ who saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.” An inscription which a previous owner has pencilled in 
my copy of ‘ Les Sceurs Rondoli” goes somewhat crudely to the 
root of one of his special weaknesses. ‘His notion seems to be 
‘no illusion’; and he seeks to break down the last illusion of men 
and poets—the first and last illusion—the illusion of woman— 
Das Ewig Weibliche. He will not be hinangezicht.” This explains 
some of his most unpleasing tendencies. At the same time we 
must remember Flaubert’s remark, that “avec la théorie des 
tendances on va loin,” and take into account the extent to which 
Maupassant’s nature was warped by his war experiences and his 
overwork. 

The fact remains that his view of human nature was an utterly 
distorted one. On all hands he only saw the cruelty, the 
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bestiality, above all, the ineffable stupidity of mankind. We 
hardly find one man or woman in his books who illustrates the 
nobler side of life. ‘“ Diew! que les hommes sont laids!” is his 
favourite theme; of all animals the human animal is the most 
detestable. Something of Swift’s sava indignatio seems to have 
possessed Maupassant, and in consequence some of his creations 
are as repulsive as the Yahoos. ‘“ What to me is this quintessence 
of dust?” we find him continually asking. The question is, 
perhaps, a wholesome corrective to what some one calls “sloppy 
optimism”; but it is not thus tis: the greatest writers have 
regarded life. Not Balzac nor Thackeray, not even Daudet nor 
Zola. Thus it is that Maupassant is fatally excluded from the 
company of the greatest. It is not his to come “where Orpheus 
and where Homer are;” but he will, I think, always be read by 
the lovers of consummate style, and of keen insight into the very 
dusty chambers of the heart. 


W. E. Garrerr FisuHer. 





Mrs. Jeff. 


In those days, when Montana was still a territory, such of its 
citizens of whose history anything was known, were usually 
associated with bits of biography which, whether creditable or 
the reverse, were certainly not common-place. And Mrs. Jeff was 
no exception to the general rule. 

She had come to Montana three years earlier with her husband, 
a handsome and reckless young Kentuckian, whose many-syllabled 
name of Jefferson Remington was speedily reduced to Jeff by the 
terse informality of the prairie. He had invested a considerable 
sum of money in stocking a ranch some forty miles distant from 
Zenith City, and for a year divided his time between looking after 
his cattle, and playing a prominent part in various forms of the 
dissipation for which that precocious infant town was jusily 
celebrated. Of Mrs. Jeff it was acknowledged that she had 
beauty, and it was conjectured that she had a temper, as her 
husband, when at the ranch, frequented the cowboys’ quarters 
more than the cabin occupied by his family: a conjecture which 
would not have prevented her popularity in the essentially 
masculine community in which her beauty shone an almost 
solitary star, but that she manifested a reserve toward even the 
best class of her husband’s comrades, which forced the conclusion 
that, whatever she found to disapprove in him, the admiration of 
other men possessed no charm for her. Her heart, if she had 
one, was held fast and firm in the baby hands of a pretty child 
of two. 

With these details generally admitted, Zenith City had been as 
much startled as its well-trained nerves permitted by the tragedy 
which for a few days engrossed its attention. Among Jeff 
Remington’s hard-riding, hard-drinking companions was a ne’er- 
do-well, whose patronymic had been lost to use in the cognomen 
of Gentleman Jim, which he owed rather to certain lingering 
refinements of manner and speech than to any higher quality 
associated with that title even in Montana. Urged thereto by 
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his familiar demons of vanity and drink, he boasted one evening of 
his recent success in winning Mrs. Jeff’s consideration, and when 
confronted by her husband he renewed his boast; whereupon 
that young man first proved his right to the esteem of the 
community by shooting his wife’s defamer through the lungs, and 
then gave fatal evidence of the desperation which had of late 
increasingly characterised him, by rushing through the hastily 
assembling crowd to throw himself into the Yellowstone River, 
then in its full spring violence. Escape was quite unnecessary 
from a public in whose judgment his act was legally, as well 
as morally, justified, by the fact that Gentleman Jim had also 
emptied a pistol; and the motives for his suicide were decided by 
his acquaintances according to their various points of view, when, 
a day or two later, his barely recognisable body was found on a 
bit of rocky bank, where the torrent had dashed it in rushing 
around a sharp curve. So far the story had not been an un- 
common one. Its individuality was stamped upon it by the dying 
statement of Gentleman Jim, influenced either by the priest in 
whose arms he died, or by some hitherto unsuspected qualifica- 
tion for the title he bore. Mrs. Jeff was innocent. His accusation 
a drunken lie. 

Whether she had mourned her husband's tragic death deeply, 
or not at all, nobody knew, except perhaps an old coloured woman 
whom she had brought with her from Kentucky. Certain it was 
that grief had not diminished the roundness of her superb figure, 
nor caused to fade the colour in her cheek, and it would have 
required a more delicate observer than her surroundings could 
produce to notice a harder tone in a clear voice, or a colder 
brilliance in two steel-grey eyes. 

What interested County more than her possible regret, 
was her pluck in deciding to remain at the ranch, especially as 
every month of her administration proved her fitness for the 
position, and the probability that, if her success continued, the 
richest ranchman in that part of Montana would be a woman. 

Before two years of her widowhood had elapsed she had almost 
as many suitors as Penelope, with whom, however, she was far 
more peremptory than that temporising person. One marriage 
should be sufficient for any woman was her invariable reply, given 
with a manner whose composure reflected neither praise nor 
blame upon her experience, and which left an effective conviction 
of its fixedness. But many as were the wounds she inflicted upon 
the vanity of County, there was no further rumour of any 








such story as Gentleman Jim had told: a fact not so much 
reflecting honour on their superiority to gossip, as proving— 
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Hamlet to the contrary—that a woman’s reputation can be self- 
maintained above the most daring flight of calumny. There were 
many among her neighbours—as neighbours are counted on the 
prairie—who ascribed Mrs. Jeff’s success in raising and disposing 
of her cattle to her manager, an old Scotchman named Saunders, 
who with his wife had been at the ranch since Jeff Remington’s 
death. But there were few who doubted her assertion that the 
object for which she lived, was the realisation of money enough 
to enable her to return to the region of schools and civilised 
society, before her child should arrive at an age to require them. 
And a sincere if grudging respect was associated more and more 
with the name of the woman who was erecting a solid structure 
from the ruin of a fortune and a life which her husband had left 
to her. 

Mrs. Jeff's baby was almost as familiar a presence about the 
ranch as Mrs. Jeff's self, for she shared all the shorter fair-weather 
rides, enthroned upon her mother’s knee; Mrs. Jeff being so 
splendid a horsewoman, that the small burthen was no incum- 
brance, while her mind was free from any arriére pensée as to 
possible baby escapades, and could concentrate itself in all its 
keenness upon whatever business required her attention. 

On a certain chill November evening there was a pretty picture 
in Mrs. Jeff’s small sitting-room. Mammy, the old darky, had 
built a huge fire in the open chimney to welcome the return of 
her mistress from a forty-mile ride to a cowboy hut, upon which 
she and Saunders had set forth that morning. The room was 
very plain, walled and ceiled with wood, and with few signs of 
feminine presence, for its owner was not given either to fancy- 
work, or to that labour of infinite patience in Montana, the 
cultivation of flowers. But upon a bearskin rug before the fire 
Mrs. Jeff lay at full length, wrapped in a scarlet dressing-gown, 
with her magnificent black hair hanging loose upon her shoulders, 
and in her arms laughing, chattering, kissing, was her baby; a 
fair pink and white creature of four, who had not a trace of like- 
ness to herself, but who was, as Mammy, in moments of melancholy 
retrospect, confided to Mrs. Saunders, “de bery moral of Massa 
Jeff!” 

Mrs. Jeff was very tired, but it was not fatigue which softened 
her brilliant eyes and lowered her clear voice. Mrs. Jeff, in all 
her twenty-eight years of life, had loved only two people, and 
this small being, whom she clasped so close, was the one who had 
not betrayed her. 

There was a knock on the door, and, with the child in her arms, 
she rose to her knees, calling briskly “Come in!” For, though 
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there was not much ceremony at the ranch, she knew it could 
only be Mammy or one of the Saunders. 

Old Saunders it was: a big-boned, canny-looking Scotchman. 
But just behind him appeared the tall figure and dark head of a 
stranger. 

“Beg pardon, Mrs. Jeff!” Saunders said, as she rose rather 
irately to her feet. “I know you always like business settled at 
once, and it seems that this young man has been waiting here the 
most of the day, to hear whether you will take him for one of 
the extra hands we asked for in Zenith City last week ?” 

“You may come in!” Mrs. Jeff said, with that manner of 
liege lady to vassal, which she knew how to assume upon occasion 
with the rough men whose vigorous master she was. 

Thus permitted to enter, the stranger stepped into the fire-lit 
room, a tall, well-built, swarthy young man, with a decided limp, 
and blue spectacles. 

At no time was it a light ordeal to meet the steady gaze of 
Mrs. Jeff’s bright eyes, and it seemed to Saunders that he had 
never seen her look at even a hardened offender so sternly before. 
Whether it was the power of that look over a guilty conscience, 
or simply the effect of the glowing warmth of the room upon a 
chilled and exhausted body, the new-comer, after an instant’s 
visible effort to maintain an unmoved demeanour, swayed forward 
so helplessly that, but for the amazed grip of Saunders, he would 
have fallen. 

“Lord ha’ mussy, Massa Saunders, why you done bring a 
drunken man in to Miss Jeff!” cried Mammy, who entered at 
that moment. 

“If you are going to faint, lad, you will be better outside!” 
Saunders exclaimed, with more impatience than sympathy, as he 
tried to propel the weight upon his arm toward the door. But 
the stranger drew himself upright. 

“T am not drunk! I shall not faint!” he said, in a thick 
halting voice, which increased Mammy’s suspicions, in spite of the 
collectedness of his words. “I have been ill; and I have hada 
long ride, and no food since morning. Will you show—this lady 
—my recommendation ? ” 

“An uncommon govd one it is for this country, where nobody 
seems to care whether his next neighbour has been an honest 
man or a knave up to date!” Saunders said, approaching Mrs. 
Jeff with an open letter. ‘He has been all summer on a ranch 
in County, and before that a 

“ Before that I was at the mines in Idaho,” the young man 
continued, as Saunders glanced down at the letter for information, 
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“My name is Hope!” he ended with an indescribable inflection 
in his hoarse voice, that oddly thrilled the middle-aged nerves of 
Saunders. 

“That is a Scotch name, lad!” he exclaimed, with a kindly 
smile—thus accounting to himself for an otherwise reasonless 
emotion. 

“Tt is a name which I desire him to change if he enters my 
employ. I do not like names with meanings,” Mrs. Jeff said, 
addressing Saunders in her usual decided tone. During the past 
moment or two she had turned her eyes from the stranger, busying 
herself with the baby, who had flung both arms about her throat, 
in what was a manifest pretence of shyness, for she was never 
afraid of anything masculine, her brief experience having taught 
her that “man” and “ slave” were synonymous. 

“This recommendation reads just right for what we want, Mrs. 
Jeff,” Saunders began, hesitating between his usual unquestioning 
allegiance, and the revolt of his common sense at her foolish and 
impossible demand. “ But a man don’t like to change his name, 
even to please a lady.” 

“T will be called whatever the lady wishes!” the young man 
interrupted hurriedly. ‘“I—Iam most anxious for work—l 

“Tf you are satisfied, Saunders, you may engage him; I leave 
the matter entirely to you,” Mrs. Jeff said, turning away. “ Good 
night.” 

Thus abruptly dismissed, the two men left the room, and she 
sank down on the nearest chair. 

“Bolt the door, Mammy!” she gasped breathlessly. ‘“ Run 
away, baby! Mammy, hold me!—hold me!—I don’t want to 
die!” 

And as the frightened old woman sprang to her side, she 
fainted away for the first time in her vigorous young life. 





It was a busy season at the ranch, and the new cowboy, who 
expressed his willingness to be called by the certainly meaningless 
name of Jones, amply proved that he was worthy of his credentials. 
His lameness interfered in no way with his work, which required 
him to be constantly on horseback. It was the result of the 
ignorant setting of a broken leg, he replied to an inquiry from 
Saunders. As for the blue spectacles, they were a matter more of 
convenience than of necessity, as the glare of light between a 
cloudless sky and a snow-covered prairie was unpleasant to him, 
though there was nothing wrong with his sight. 

As the winter progressed, rough weather overtook them, and 
Mrs. Jeff, who was less in the saddle, found herself hearing his 
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praises very often from her manager, who declared that for 
endurance of cold and fatigue, for pluck in subduing a refractory 
beast, or keenness in hunting a stray one, there was not a cowboy 
on the place the equal of Jones. 

“ And though he don’t put on any airs, but just takes his lot 
with the others, I believe he is a cut above them, Mrs. Jeff,” he 
continued confidentially. ‘“ Montana is full of such histories and 
mysteries, and it is my opinion the lad is a gentleman, who has 
got into trouble somewhere, and is trying to live it down.” 

“Tf he is going to make you romantic and imaginative, my 
good friend, I shall send him away,” Mrs. Jeff said, with a smile 
that was as cold and bright as the winter sunlight. “They are 
qualities in which I have lost any confidence I may once have felt 
for them.” 

There was another person at the ranch besides Saunders whose 
interest Jones quickly and lastingly awakened—the smallest but 
most important of its inhabitants. The baby was a well-known 
and rapturously received visitor in the big log cabin where the 
cowboys were lodged. She liked them all, and was afraid of none 
of them, though, thorough miniature queen that she was, her 
favouritisms were as fickle as imperious. But, from the first week 
after the arrival of Jones, her wavering fancy remained fixed. 

“ An’ no wonder, Miss Jeff,’ Mammy reported to her mistress, 
who was rarely seen in the cowboys’ quarters. ‘He is a dumb 
kind of critter wid de rest of us, but he do have ways dat would 
charm a bird off a tree wid dat chile! He is most as black as a 
nigger, an’ he limps like a frosted-toed duck, but I seen him smile 
at baby in a way dat put me in mind of poor Massa Jeff, when 
times was sunshiny wid him!” cried Mammy, who was the only 
person of Mrs. Jeff’s surroundings, except the baby, who was not 
afraid of her. Nor did she make any reply, though “ Massa Jeff” 
was a long since forbidden subject. Only, taking up her child in 
her arms, she began to kiss, with the tender detail that mothers 
know, as well as lovers, every feature of the fair little face, which 
was cheerfully upheld for this familiar performance. 


The five months of winter dragged themselves out, and in 
April, rough and bleak though the weather was, Mrs. Jeff began 
to be in the saddle again from dawn until night. One afternoon, 
however, she returned from an expedition which it was expected 
would have detained her several hours longer, and riding softly 
across the snow-sodden earth, she stopped noiselessly at the foot 
of the steps which led to a verandah before her cabin door. 

With as strange a look as ever woman’s face wore, she sat a 
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moment watching a group on the top step, upon whom the fitful 
spring sunshine lay warm and bright—a man and a child, both 
equally sound asleep—baby’s golden hair on his shoulder, and his 
drooping dark head almost touching it. 

She slipped from her saddle, and throwing her horse’s bridle 
around a post, she bent over the man and child, while the colour 
faded from her face, and her grey eyes darkened passionately. 
The child’s little half-open hand held the man’s blue spectacles, 
and the long lashes, which lay so heavily on his swarthy cheek, 
were as fair as baby’s. Lower and lower Mrs. Jeff leant, but 
neither stirred. Baby had a talent for sleeping, and the tired 
man had, she knew, been on horseback all night in pursuit of 
strayed cattle. Her quivering lips touched the dark, bent head. 

“T love you—I love you!” she murmured breathlessly. “ But 
I will never forgive you—never !—though it breaks my heart!” 

Then she drew herself upright, and walked swiftly into the 
cabin. 

“Mammy,” she said sharply, “go and bring baby in. It is 
most careless of you to let her sleep out of doors while the 
weather is so uncertain.” 


With the return of spring, relations were resumed between 
the ranch and the outer world. Expeditions to Zenith City grew 
numerous, and visitors upon business or pleasure arrived across 
the wind-swept prairie. Among the earliest and most frequent 
was @ young ranchman of the name of Granger, who had been 
much charmed in the preceding autumn, both by Mrs. Jeff's 
beauty and dignity, and by the keen penetration she had 
manifested as to her best interests in a chance business encounter. 
The winter storms and the necessities of his affairs had prevented 
him from giving proof of his admiration, but April was not over 
before it became evident to the dullest observer at the ranch that 
Mrs. Jeff had another suitor, and one who possessed every claim 
which good breeding, good means, and good reputation could give 
toward winning a sensible, ambitious woman who must realise 
the advantages such a marriage would bestow, certainly upon 
herself, and probably upon her child. 

Among her dependents there was considerable conjecture as to 
the result, though conjecture given in more conventional language 
than might have been expected from the conversational freedom 
usual to the speakers, for the respect which Mrs. Jeff knew how 
to extort was of the kind which maintained its influence beyond 
her presence. Wagers were, however, taken on Granger’s pros- 
pects of success, with heavy odds in his favour, though there 
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were some who remembered her inflexibility with former suitors, 
and predicted a similar termination. 

Among the doubters, the most positive, though the least 
diffuse, was Jones. Indeed, so roughly, as well as shortly, was his 
Opinion expressed, that his comrades, being peaceably inclined, 
did not continue to press him for his reasons, contenting 
themselves, when he left them, by derisive remarks to the effect 
that the quietest chaps were always the cheekiest; but that a 
penniless fellow, whose good looks were spoiled by a limp and 
blue goggles, should aspire to the handsomest and richest woman 
in County, and one who treated all the men in her employ 
from a distinctly higher level—such cheek as that It is 
to be feared the mildest comparison used was “a brass monkey!” 

Supper had just come to an end in the cowboys’ quarters, and 
Jones strolled out into the darkness, trying to light his short 
pipe, with fingers which trembled so helplessly that he presently 
put it back in his pocket. 

It was such weather as in the north-west often follows the first 
break-up of winter, when a stray evening early in May can be as 
hot as July, though sandwiched between two nights which are 
blustering reminiscences of March. The air was sultry, and along 
the horizon heavy masses of clouds were rent every now and then 
by a jagged flame. 

Through the open window of Mrs. Jeff's sitting-room a broad 
beam of light fell across the narrow verandah, where two people 
were slowly pacing—talking the while in low voices, but not 
so low as to prevent the man, who crept close in the shadows, 
from overhearing such sentences as they uttered when they 
approached the end of the verandah beside which he stood. 

“T will promise you anything for your child! You shall deed 
everything to her before our marriage!” Granger was saying, 
with an intensity of eagerness which lost nothing from the sup- 
pression forced upon him by the fact that just within the open 
window old Saunders nodded, while Mrs. Saunders placidly knitted. 
“T am not a boy to talk romantic nonsense. And you must have 
had enough of that before.” 

“T have!” said Mrs. Jeff. 

Two words—but with as much bitterness and disillusionment 
compressed into the cold short syllables, as most women would 
have put into a torrent of self-lamentation. 

“Your husband was—was——” Granger stammered. A mis- 
take would be awkward with such a woman. And he suddenly 


remembered that Jeff Remington had been handsome and likeable 
as well as worthless. 
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“What my husband was, has nothing to do with the question 
of my second marriage. I do not intend to give any one authority 
over my child.” 

“ But if I surrender——?” 

They passed down the verandah, and when they returned, 
Granger was pouring forth an exposition of his plan of life, and of 
the part that he meant her to fill in it—not uneloquently 
describing the réle that would most tempt an energetic and 
ambitious woman who had outlived mere love dreams. Montana 
was the land of the future County, the most prosperous of 
its counties, and he and she two of its most influential citizens. 
To what eminence, not only of local, but of national importance 
might they not rise by combining their talents and possessions ? 
Territorial office he could have at once; so soon as Montana 
became a State, he should try for Congress. And what a field 
Washington would be for her beauty, and her skill in accomplishing 
her purposes! Perhaps in time the Cabinet for him, while for her 
and her child 

They went away down the verandah again, and paused there 
talking until somebody led forward Granger’s horse, which had 
been ordered for that hour. 


“No hurry!” he called irately; but Mrs. Jeff said with sedate 
decision : 

“You must go at once! Even as it is you will be obliged to 
ride fast to get to Robinson’s ranch before the storm overtakes 
you.” : 

It probably occurred to Granger that prairie hospitality 
suggested that she should offer him the shelter of her roof under 
such circumstances, but he made his adieux as cordially as her 
haste permitted, and rode away with a rapidity which doubtless 
relieved some natural vexation. 

Mrs. Jeff stood, tall and straight and motionless, in the full 
light from the sitting-room window. 

“Belle!” murmured a voice out of the darkness—a voice in 
whose passionate tremor she heard the echo of her youth; aye! 
and - that which had survived her youth, and would survive for 
ever! . 

She moved swiftly down the steps to meet him. 

“ At last you have decided to speak!” she said. 

“You knew me!” 

“T loved you once! It is another proof of what your love was 
like, that you thought any disguise could hide you from me! ” 

There are moments in life when human nature becomes help- 
lessly dramatic, even in this self-conscious fin de siecle; and as 
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she spoke, he sank on his knees before her, grasping at her dress 
with shaking hands. 

“T loved you then! I love younow! Forgive me! Love me 
again, my wife!” 

“We will leave your declaration for the present,” she said, in a 
tone that was as cold as it was low. “If you will stand, we will 
discuss your request. I do not choose to be found by any chance 
passer, with Jones the cowboy kneeling before me.” 

“T am not Jones now! I am your husband!” he gasped, 
springing to his feet. 

“You are Jefferson Remington again; but my husband ceased 
to exist when he deserted me.” 

“Tf you think ” he began vehemently. 

“ What I think is outside the question. It is enough to ccn- 
sider what I know. Five years ago you married me. You and 
my guardian disagreed about the investment of my little money ; 
and I quarrelled with every friend I had because they blamed 
you. Wecame here together. It was my wife’s duty. I am not 
boasting. Buta husband has his duty also. By chance I found 
letters which, during the whole year of our marriage, you had 
been receiving from the woman who was my enemy; who had 
tried to separate us; who Breath and voice failed her, as 
though the tempest of remembered anguish which swept over her 
had been a hurricane with which she struggled physically. 

“There was no truth in what you believed! There was folly! 
there was——” 

“There was deceit ; and deceit kills love. My love died.” 

“Let it live again! Belle! Belle!” he whispered, stretching 
out his arms to her. 

“Why should it live again? Because, whenI reproached you, 
you turned from me to the cards and drink which I had been 
warned to dread in you? Because when, for my child’s sake, I 
endured to live here neglected—the object of your comrades’ 
insulting flatteries——? ” 

“T believed that you despised me; that I had lost you——” 

“And at last you dared to believe that I could console myself 
with a shameful——””_ She broke off for an instant. ‘ You listened 
to a lie—that, if you had understood me, you would have known 
was a lie. And having killed the man who uttered it, you tried 
to kill yourself, leaving all the world witness that you had believed 
me capable of such baseness. If that other had not repented of 
his lie, your wife, the mother of your child, would go through life 
branded as—as—as———” The word was impossible to her utterance; 
she put her hand to her throat as though it strangled her. 
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“T was mad that day, and for weeks after. For months I was 
not able to move from the cabin where I had been sheltered.” 

“And then you went away to years of silence, of deception, 
leaving me.” 

“Oh, my God! When I came to my senses and knew how I 
had wronged you, it seemed to me that leaving you was all I 
could do to atone; but I hoped again, or I should have killed myself. 
I went to the mines ; it was too far from you. I came to a ranch in 
the next county, and I heard that there were men about you who 
wished to—to—— And my love has not died, though yours——” 
His voice ceased abruptly as she laughed. 

“T am to believe that it was love that brought you back in 
disguise to watch me? Not the hope that you might discover 
something against me, which, after enduring a few formalties from 
the easy justice of Montana, would enable Jeff Remington, man- 
slayer, wife-deserter though he is, to enjoy his wife’s earnings, 
without the burthen of his wife’s society.” 

There was a moment’s silence between them, through which 
sighed and shivered the coming storm. 

“A generous woman would have believed in a repentance that 
was too humble to claim, that yearned dumbly for a chance to 
prove. Go in!” he interrupted himself roughly. “You cannot 
abase me more if we talk all night. And I mean to leave you this 
time with the wrong on your side.” 

“You shall not go yet! There is the money to be considered. 
I will not keep what is yours when I x5 

“Damnation!” he muttered, coming close to her. A sharp 
gust of wind blew a loose tress of her hair across his face; he 
caught it, and kissed it madly. 

“T will have nothing, nothing, nothing!” he gasped, and 
limped away into tie storm. 





That Mrs. Jeff spent the long hours of that night pacing the 
room where her baby slept, with a fiercer storm in her soul than 
that which shrieked over the prairie, made no reason to this 
woman, who was resolved to stand alone in her strength, that she 
should neglect her day’s work. Nor did she shrink from it when 
Saunders announced that Jones was missing. 

“And a fearsome night it was, even for so canny a lad as he to 
be out on these shelterless prairies,” he said portentously. 

“Nonsense, he is used to roughing it. He will come back safe 
enough!” Mrs. Jeff exclaimed, with a curious strained sound in 
her clear voice. ‘Saunders, I want a long ride, and a hard one, 
to-day.” 
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It was a wish always easy to gratify in Montana, and especially 
so on that morning, when the weather, which had brightened for 
some hours, darkened again into a chilly windy rain which made 
the homeward ride hard enough to engross Mrs. Jeff’s attention— 
vague and absent-minded as Saunders had found her for the first 
time in his experience. 

The storm had passed once more before they came in sight of 
the ranch, and a pale sunshine was peeping between ragged edges 
of cloud in the west. 

“T am doubting we shall not have it fine to-morrow!” 
Saunders said, faithlessly regarding the attempt at clearing. 

Mrs. Jeff did not heed him—she was gazing with frowning 
brows and compressed lips at several figures which were grouped 
before her cabin. 

“Something has happened!” she exclaimed hurriedly; and 
with her spur she urged the tired horse to full speed. 

The group drew apart as she approached, and silence fell upon 
the several speakers. 

“Where is he?” Mrs. Jeff asked narshly. Then as they stared 
at her, wordless, between surprise and compassion, Mammy rose 
up from the verandah steps, where she had been sitting, with 
her apron over her head. 

“T never done let her out of my sight but one little half 
hour!” she cried, between sobs. 

“Ts she dead?” gasped Mrs. Jeff, remembering, with a sick 
pang, the baby whom, for the first time in her four years of 
possession, she had forgotten. 

“De Lord of mussy knows! But He is de Lord of mussy 
an’—— 

“‘ Where is she?” 

Then ensued a duet of explanation and excuse between Mammy 
and Mrs. Saunders, who had each believed baby to be with the 
other, until an hour before, chance had brought them together, 
and baby was found to have been unseen by either for half the 
morning. The men about the ranch had dispersed to search for 
her in such places as her small feet could be supposed to have 
reached, and they had returned without trace of her. 

Mrs. Jeff stood stone still, listening to the tearful contra- 
dictions of the women and the clearer reports of the men, with 
a sudden grey look of age on her rigid face—a look which 
presently swept Mammy’s self-exculpation away in a burst of 
pity. 

“De Lord has His eye on her, if we hasn’t!” she sobbed. 
“Come here an’ have your cry out in your Mammy’s arms, 
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my poor Miss Belle! Your stupid old Mammy, who never 
thought de blessed baby meant it, when she fretted to go after 
Jones.” 

“My baby went to him?” murmured Mrs. Jeff, with a tone in 
the low accents that none of those listening men and women ever 
forgot. So strange a thrill, for which there is no fitter word than 
rapture, ran through its assertion of despair. “Then I shall 
never see her again! ” 

“Mrs. Jeff!” eagerly cried Saunders, “Jones ain’t that kind! 
He will bring the lassie back if she has found him, as tenderly as 
if she was his own.” 

“She is his own! And he will keep her! I have driven them 
both from me!”—and then like a torrent the tears came—a 
torrent that shook and bowed her helplessly, so that Saunders 
led her unresisting into the cabin. 

“He said his name was Hope an’ she wouldn’t heac it!” 
Mammy muttered, her eyes rolling until nothing but white was 
visible. “If I hadn’t been de unbelievingest old nigger, I might 
have seen dat de Lord can raise de dead to life jess de same heah 
in Montana, as he used to down in Judee! De * 

She broke off at the sound ofa laugh—clear, sweet, and merry— 
the laugh of a child, which stilled Mrs. Jeff's sobs as suddenly as 
Mammy’s eloquence. 

“Jones brought baby back to mamma, and he not let rain wet 
baby one drop!” 
In the doorway they stood—baby’s fair little face peeping 
above the rough coat in which she was wrapped from chin to heel, 
making strange contrast to the figure of storm-drenched exhaus- 
tion to whom she clung so confidently; a figure from whose 
haggard face, rain-washed of half its swarthy tints, two eyes, as 
blue as baby’s own, looked at the excited group before him, with 

the blank gaze of a sleep-walker. 

He moved swiftly forward, and laid her on Mrs. Jefi’s knees. 

“She came to me in the cotton-wood grove by the river, where 
I had carried her last week,” he said mechanically, and turned 
away, as though he did not see the passion of tears and kisses with 
which the mother received her child. 

But before he had reached the door she was beside him. 

“Jeff! Stay!” 

He put out a trembling uncertain hand toward the door, without 
looking at her. 

“Why should I stay ?” he murmured vaguely. 

“For our child! You have brought her back to me—to me 
who would have kept her from you if——” 
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“For our child!” he repeated almost inaudibly. ‘ You should 
have said that last night. Nothing hurts much to-day!” 

He made a step away from her, but she sprang before him; she 
caught both his cold hands in hers. 

“Stay for me! Oh, Jeff, my husband, let us forgive each 
other!” 

Slowly he lifted his weary eyes and saw—not the Mrs. Jeff 
whom Montana knew, and who had been sufficient to herself in 
the strength of her resentment—but the wife who had followed 
her love wherever he led in the days when she believed in him. 

For one long moment he looked at her while the light came 
again to his eyes, and then his head sank on her shoulder. 
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Che Anarchists’ Utopia. 


“Our work is frightful, complete, implacable, universal destruction,” 
Bakounine, the founder of anarchism, once declared; and his 
followers accepted his words as their official programme. That 
was some twenty years ago, a time when anarchists almost 
without exception were mere iconoclasts, with no thought beyond 
pulling down, no ambition beyond winning their spurs as Attilas. 
Since then, however, things have changed, though only within 
quite recent days. The more responsible members of the party 
are now hard at work laying plans for the future, thinking of 
what shall be when all that is will have ceased toexist. Already 
they have a scheme for the regeneration of society complete, 
worked out to its minutest details—a proof that some among 
them have nimble wits and fervent imaginations. In the ‘ Conquéte 
du Pain,’ book published in Paris, a full account is given of 
this scheme; and a very interesting scheme it is, interesting 
intrinsically, as well as from the fact of its being the anarchists’ 
maiden attempt at construction. 

The ‘Conquéte du Pain’ is a curious work; it is a sort of 
anarchist Book of Revelation. In it Prince Kropotkine puts into 
words the aspirations of the party to which he belongs: he tells 
of the dreams they dream, of the hopes they cherish, of the ideal 
for which they are striving. He shows how our present social 
system might be replaced by one better, purer, and nobler, as he 
believes. He describes the world as it would be, he maintains, if 
society were organised on an anarchist basis. It is a veritable 
Utopia that he depicts: as one reads of it one thinks involuntarily 
of early Christian communities, Quaker settlements, and all 
kinds of peace-loving associations. It is satisfactory, though 
somewhat startling, to find that, according to the testimony of 
one of their leaders, anarchists, even when most ruthless in their 
dealings, are strictly humanitarian in their intentions. Every 


blow they strike, no matter how hard it be, is struck, it seems, to 
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hasten the coming of the day when peace shall prevail on earth, 
and good will among men. 

Prince Kropotkine begins by announcing that a popular upheaval 
is at hand. He does not know, he says, when or where the first 
shot will be fired; but some day, probably during a strike, in 
some great city—Paris, Vienna, London, no matter which—the 
populace will rise, overthrow the Government, and take the 
management of affairs into their own hands. He then describes 
how, in his opinion, the great social revolution will be effected. 
He passes over the first phase of the movement in silence; for, as 
he telis us, “c’est seulement aprés la défaite des anciens gouverne- 
ments que commence |’ceuvre réelle de la révolution.” He begins 
his narrative on the morrow of a great battle which the people 
are supposed to have fought and won. Already the city is in the 
hands of the mob: the authorities have fled; the army and the 
police have fraternised ; and the Commune has been proclaimed. 
All property is confiscated; and capitalists asa class have been 
“removed.” Productive work is at a standstill, and the whole 
population is clamouring for food. 

According to the author, hitherto all attempts to bring about a 
social revolution have failed, because their organisers have 
forgotten that men cannot live without food. At the critical 
moment “on parle beaucoup de questions politiques, on oublie la 
question du pain.” The capitalists have always rendered them- 
selves masters of the situation simply by securing the control of 
the food supply of the rebels. It is easy to dictate terms to 
starving men. The anarchists are fully alive to this danger, and 
are resolved to guard against it. Whereas in other rebellions the 
first care has always been to collect firearms, in theirs it will be 
to find a solution for the bread question. ‘ Let others dispute 
about political liberties,” they say, “our task shall be to act in 
such a way that, from the first day of the revolution and so long 
as it lasts, not a man in the rebel territory shall lack bread, not a 
woman shall be forced to wait her turn before a baker’s shop, and 
there have her dole of wretched flour thrown at her as a charity.” 
In order to secure this result, all the food in the city will be 
handed over to certain persons—gens de bonne volonté—who will 
distribute it among the inhabitants, giving to each a share 
proportionate to his needs, not his merits. Each district will 
have several little bands of these persons of bonne volonté, chosen 
by the populace, who will undertake the management of the 
affairs of the district. They will have no authority excepting 
what they derive from the support of public opinion, and will have 
to rely entirely on their own force of character for inducing the 
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population to submit to their guidance. The office will be open 
to all who are prepared to accept loyally the new state of things, 
quite irrespective of their past lives, for let bygones-be-bygones 
will be the general watchword. 

To the ordinary man of the world it might seem that these 
dividers out would have a difficult task to perform, especially if 
supplies ran short. Prince Kropotkine, however, is convinced, 
and he speaks as one having authority, that the very riff-raff of 
the population, even though starving, would become gentle and 
amenable in their behaviour if once freed from the demoralising 
influence of soldiers and policemen. “The young and old must 
have the last mouthful of beef,” they would cry. “ Dry bread will 
do for us strong men.” If this were so it would of course simplify 
matters considerably, but the “if” is a big one. 

We are assured that the municipalisation of food could, and 
probably would, be effected without any confusion. “Still, if for 
a fortnight or a month one must submit to a certain amount of 
disorder, what matter! For the masses even that will be better 
than what they have to-day; besides, during a revolution, one 
laughs and argues as one dines, so one can eat dry bread and a 
sausage without a murmur.” Prince Kropotkine is certainly an 
optimist of the first grade. 

“*But you will be at the end of your provisions within a month !’ 
critics will call out. 

“*So much the better,’ we reply. ‘That will prove that, for 
the first time in their lives, the poor have had enough to eat.’ ” 
The author admits, however, that prompt measures will have to 
be taken to guard against famine. 

As the revolution is to be anarchist, it will of course be partial 
in its operations; for each large town or district will be regarded 
as an independent territory, free to manage its own affairs with- 
out let or hindrance from its neighbours. Thus, years after 
London had declared itself a Commune, the districts immediately 
around— Wimbledon, Harrow, Stratford—might still be under the 
old régime. The anarchists feel, therefore, that it would be rash 
for them to rely upon receiving outside supplies. Just fora month 
or two, they think, they may be able to persuade the less hostile 
of their neighbours to let them have food in exchange for clothes, 
implements, lamps, etc. But they realise clearly that, if they 
wish to maintain their independence, they must be prepared to 
raise within the boundaries of their Commune all the food they 
require. Prince Kropotkine seeks to demonstrate that this could 
easily be done by means of “intensive farming,” a method of 
cultivation by which a single acre of ground can be made to yield 
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enough bread-stuff and vegetables to support some hundreds of 
persons. He maintains that even London could feed itself if all 
the gardens, parks, and vacant spaces were cultivated according to 
scientific principles. All that the rebel city would need to do, 
therefore, to guarantee itself against famine, would be to dig and 
sow or plant, with the least possible delay, every spare foot of 
land it owned. 

Meanwhile the new Commune has had to face another problen— 
that of housing its people. The time is already past, we are told, 
when any logical mind can regard dwelling-houses as private 
property. They belong to the community, and when once the 
revolutionary era has begun, the only question will be how they 
can best be utilised for the benefit of the community. Here 
again recourse will be had to the services of the persons of bonn¢ 
volonté. Upon them will devolve the duty of providing everyone 
with a suitable dwelling. They will take possession of all the 
empty buildings in the city, and wherever they find a house of 
which the inmates have more than their share of space, they will 
appropriate some of the rooms. They will not evict the original 
owners, but require them to restrict themselves to the use of 
certain apartments. They will then go to the East-end and 
invite those who have passed their lives in miserable attics, to 
come and live in the lofty apartments which are now reserved 
exclusively for the rich. We might be tempted to think that this 
modus agendi would result in a free fight for the possession of—say 
Marlborough House. In this, however, we should be mistaken, it 
seems; at least the anarchist leader, whose faith in his kind knows 
neither bound nor limit, assures us that an appeal to the good 
instincts of the mob would insure all things being done decently 
and in order. Tastes vary, and it is not everyone, he thinks, 
who would care to live in Park Lane. Besides, if it was found 
that there were not rooms enough for the comfortableaccommodation 
of everyone, men would set to work to build, and then “ palaces 
at once healthy, comfortable and beautiful, much superior to any- 
thing capitalists ever build, will rise on the soil of the free city.” 

Clothing will be dealt with much in the same way as food. 
As soon as fighting is over, the people’s representatives will take 
possession of all the articles of clothing found in the city, and 
divide them out among those who stand in need of them. The 
author believes that the present stock of ready-made clothes in 
any great city, would be large enough to provide every man 
living there with a warm suit, every woman with a comfortable 
gown, and all with shoes, stockings, and the minor articles of 
attire. Thus, from the very beginning of the revolution, everyone 
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would be well clothed, though perhaps without much regard for 
individual taste. Prince Kropotkine regrets that he cannot 
promise “a chaque citoyen une pelisse en zibeline, et 4 chaque 
citoyenne une robe de velours,” just at first. Still, he undertakes 
that those who have a fancy for gorgeous attire shall later have 
an opportunity of gratifying it. 

The whole population being thus supplied with food, shelter, 
and clothing, the rebel city will turn its hand to the organisation 
of labour; for it is evident, even to anarchists, that life cannot be 
one long holiday. Nor have they any wish that it should be, 
On the contrary, they say: “Commengons par satisfaire la soif de 
vie, de gaité, de liberté, que nous n’avons jamais étanchée. Et 
quand tous auront goité de ce bonheur, nous nous mettrons a 
Ycuvre.” Society—i.c., the inhabitants collectively—will take 
possession of everything —land, buildings, machinery, raw 
materials, railways, etc.—that is requisite for the production and 
distribution of the necessities of life; and will organise labour 
according to the needs of the whole population. This they will 
do, not by establishing communal workshops, but by forming 
themselves into free associations, labour groups —spinning, 
weaving, building, shoemaking groups, etc. 

The author sets himself to determine how many hours a day a 
man must work to secure for his family a comfortable house, and 
all necessary food and clothing. After many elaborate calcula- 
tions—calculations, though, which he admits are only approximate 
—he arrives at the conclusion that, by working “ sixty half-days 
a man would earn for himself, his wife, and three children, 
enough bread, beef, vegetables, and even expensive fruit, for a 
year... . By working thirty or forty half-days he would secure 
a comfortable dwelling; and by fifty half-days more, sufficient 
clothing.” The Prince suggests, therefore, that the inhabitants 
of the Commune collectively should enter into a sort of contract 
with the inhabitants individually. They should say to each of 
them: “ We are ready to guarantee to you the enjoyment of our 
houses, shops, streets, means of transport, schools, museums, etc., 
on condition that, from twenty to forty-five or fifty years of age, 
you will devote four or five hours a day to some work recognised 
as necessary for life. You may choose, if you wish it, the groups 
to which you will belong, or you may organise a new one, pro- 
viding it be for the production of necessities.” The author of the 
plan does not think that any inconvenience would arise from thus 
allowing everyone to join the group he prefers. The most 
important group of all, that of the agriculturists, would, he is 
sure, always be the most popular. As for the others, if there 
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were some no one was willing to enter, it would simply mean that no 
one cared for the work being done which these groups were 
intended to do, and it would consequently remain undone. 

There will of course be no “ leisure” class in the anarchist city ; 
everyone will be required to do his allotted five hours’ labour to 
the best of his ability. Still, it will be only by moral com- 
pulsion that the fulfilment even of the communal contract will be 
enforced. Should a man attempt to shirk his task, to absent 
himself from his work, or, while engaged on it, to “loaf,” the 
members of his group will, in the first instance, remonstrate with 
him. Should he, however, turn a deaf ear to their warnings, and 
continue to waste his time, they will expel him from their associ- 
ation. He will be free to join group after group if he wishes it ; 
but, wherever he goes, the same fate will befall him, unless 
indeed he mend his ways. Society will be very patient with him, 
and will do its utmost to induce him to reform; but, if he 
remains firm in his determination not to do his fair amount of 
work, it will say to him: “If not one of all the groups in our 
federation is willing to receive you—whatever be the reason—if 
you are absolutely incapable of producing anything useful, or if 
you refuse to do so, very well, live as one apart, or as the sick. 
If we are rich enough to spare you bare necessities, we shall be 
delighted to give them to you. You are a man, and you have 
therefore the right to live. But, since you wish to place yourself 
under special conditions, and not to live as others do, it is more 
than probable that, in your daily intercourse with your fellow- 
citizens, you will be made to feel it. You will be regarded as a 
relic of bourgeois society, unless, indeed, your friends should dis- 
cover signs of genius in you, and for its sake hasten to free you 
from any moral obligation towards society by doing your work for 
you.” Under any other circumstances, evidently the loafer would 
best show his discretion by leaving the community with all 
possible speed. 

Under the anarchist régime, the man who works five hours a 
day will be quits with society ; he will defray the entire cost of 
the support of himself, his wife, and three children. The rest 
of his time, therefore—nineteen hours a day—will be his own 
absolutely to employ or waste as he chooses. When once his task 
is done, he may lie on the grass and bask in the sun by the hour 
together, and no one will have the right even to glance at him 
askance. If he have a fancy for luxuries—fur-lined coats, silks, 
velvets, paté de foie gras, costly wines—he will be able to gratify 
it by joining in his leisure time some group, which either pro- 
duces such things, or things for which they can be had in 
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exchange. In the same way he will be able to procure books, 
pictures, a piano, scientific instruments, and beautiful furniture. 
If he have a taste for art or literature, he will have ample time to 
cultivate it when his daily task is done. “ Le pote sera-t-il 
moins poete aprés avoir travaillé dans les champs? ... Le 
romancier perdra-t-il de sa connaissance du coeur humain aprés 
avoir coudoyé l’homme dans l’usine?” the author inquires. For 
his part, he is convinced that “les lettres et la science ne 
prendront leur vraie place dans l’ceuvre du developpement humain 
que le jour ou, libres de tout servage mercenaire, elles seront 
exclusivement cultivées par ceux qui les aiment, et pour ceux qui 
les aiment.” And this ideal state of things will be found, he is 
sure, in the anarchists’ city, and nowhere else. 

Every member of the anarchists’ community will be free to 
make what domestic arrangements he chooses—to live as a 
hermit in an isolated cottage ; to join some two or three families 
in a fair-sized dwelling; or to cast in his lot with some larger 
company in a sort of communal boarding-house. Still, as the 
Prince reminds us, women are now claiming to have a share in 
the emancipation of humanity. They are no longer willing to be 
the household beasts of burden, the social hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. And “émanciper la femme, ce n’est pas lui 
ouvrir les portes de l’aniversité, du barreau, et du parlement .. . 
c'est la libérer du travail abrutissant de la cuisine et du lavoir; 
c'est s’organiser de maniére a lui permettre de nourrir et d’élever 
ses enfants, si bon lui semble, tout en conservant assez de loisir 
pour prendre sa part de vie sociale.” But in order to effect this 
emancipation, life must, to some extent at least, be communalised.. 
The Prince suggests that groups should be formed, the members 
of which would do the household work and washing of the whole 
community; and other groups, which would do the catering and 
cooking. He thinks the best arrangement would be to have 
large halls, in which hundreds of persons should dine together. 
Still, as “la grande économie, la seule raisonable, c’est de rendre 
la vie agréable pour tous,” even prejudices, he holds, must be 
respected. He therefore proposes, that all who wish it, should 
have their supplies of food left for them every day at their doors 
ready cooked. They would then be able to season it according to 
their own taste, and to eat it with their children around them in 
the privacy of their own homes. 

When once things are in working order in the Commune, the 
Golden Age, we are assured, will begin. Everyone will be well- 
trained in body and mind ; taught to use his fingers and his eyes, 
as well as his brains. There will be no rich, no poor; all will 
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live together and work together as brothers. “ Beaucoup de lois, 
beaucoup de crimes,” say the anarchists; in their city there will 
be no laws, and therefore no crimes. Every man will be unto him- 
self a law, and will do what is right in his own eyes. Still there 
is one command, only one, which all who live in the land will be 
called upon to obey; and this, oddly enough, is the old Biblical 
decree ; “ Do ye unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.” This law will be among the anarchists, we are told, as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians; and whoever shall attempt to 
evade it will be regarded as a bourgeois in disguise, and promptly 
led to the frontier. 

Prince Kropotkine is an idealist, of course, and his ‘ Conquéte 
du Pain’ is an idyll—“ un vrai poéme,” one of the greatest of 
French novelists pronounces it. Unfortunately, he seems to have 
forgotten, when writing it, that they who would live in his 
Utopia are at the best, not angels, but mere nineteenth century 
men and women. 
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Heinrich Hoffmann’s History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


Carter VII. 


MEIN FIRST ROMANCE. 
I, 


A LEEDLE headt of goldten curls, 
Two roguish leedle eyes; 
A soft sveet voice, vhat seem’dt to me 
Like moosic from der shkies ;— 
Und if I only heardt dat voice, 
Or met dose eyes by schance, 
Mein face vouldt burn, mein brain vouldt shvim, 
I’d veel so shtrange in evry limb; 
For Joy rush’dt rippling to der brim— 
It vas mein First Romance! 


Il. 


A deep-blue frock, und shearlet sash— 
So neat as a new pin; 

A leedle bonnedt—for der sun, 
Mit ribbons roundt her schin ;— 

Und if from out dat bonnedt’s shade 
She gave me but a glance, 

Mein heart vouldt thump against mein side, 
Und tho’ mein mouth kept open’dt vide, 

I couldn’t shpeak—mein tongue seem’dt tied— 
It vas mein First Romance! 


III. 


Ve both vent to der village shkool— 
Its hum I shtill can hear! 

Und vhat cared I for verbs und nouns, 
Vhen she vas shtanding near ;— 
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Her name—dere, really I forget, 
*Tvas Josephine, perschance ; 

Sooch tings grow hazy vhen vere men, 
For how oldt vas dis youngster, den? 

Now, let me see—not more dan ten— 
It vas mein First Romance! 


IV, 


But vell do I remember vonce, 
I fell into dishgrace ; 
Mein eyes vent vand’ring roundt der class, 
Und saw her angel face !— 
Vhen suddently der Master ask’dt— 
“Who kill’dt dat King of France?” 
I shkratch’dt mein headt—’tvas all der same— 
Und blush’dt like fire, for fear und shame; 
But, gracious me—vas I to blame ?— 
It vas mein First Romance! 


Vy. 


I'd carry home her books und shlate, 
Und thought dem light to bear; 
Den, handt in handt, ve’d jog along— 

A qveer, oldt-fashion’dt pair! 
I'd help her mit some lessons—joost 
Mein proshpects to advance ;— 
Und if der boys to her shpoke rude, 
I'd thrash dem, ev’ry von, I vouldt; 
Love poot me in a deshp’rate moodt— 
It vas mein First Romance! 
















VI. 


I tink she must have lov’dt me, too,— 
Dat bright-eyed schild divine ; 
She often gave me half her sveets— 
I gave her all of mine! 
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Und, for her sake, to break mein neck, 
I'd gladtly run some schance ;— 

I robb’dt dem fruit-trees by der shcore, 
Und, vhen I fell, I’d climb for more; 

Until Td fill’dt her pinafore— 
It vas mein First Romance! 


VII. 


Dey all remain, dose early scenes 
Vhat bless’dt our blissful hours ; 
Her cottage—mit dat lilac bush, 
Der gardten—gay mit flow’rs !— 
Und thro’ dem latticed-vindows, shtill 
Der goldten sunbeams dance ;— 
I see der pathvay leading home, 
Und meadtows, vhere ve used to roam ; 
Mein eyes fill vhen dese mem’ries come— 
It vas mein First Romance! 


VII. 


Vhere is she now, dat fair-hair'dt girl 
Vhat turn’dt mein leedle brain? 
She kiss’dt me vhen she left der shkool— 
Ve never met again! 
I sometimes see her in mein dhreams— 
It all seems like a trance! 
Ach !—’tvas in later years I knew, 
Sooch friendtships as ve keep are few; 
But Schildhood’s love lives deep und true— 
It vas mein First Romance! 
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Cuapter VIII. 


MEIN PAPER KITE. 


I, 


Acu!—dey vas happy hours indeedt— 

Dose momendts mark’dt on Mem’ry’s map! 
Vhen, from der Shkool’s dishtractions free’dt, 

I seiz’dt mein satschel und mein cap ; 
Und, boundting vildly mit delight, 

Vent forth to fly mein Paper Kite ! 


Il. 


Shtraight to some breezy fieldt I'd run, 
Und, shtretch’dt upon its grassy deck, 
Vouldt vatch—bare-headted, in der sun— 
Dat playting dvindling like a shpeck; 
Vhilst dhreams und hopes, to sooch a height, 
Soar’dt Heay’nvardts, mit mein Paper Kite! 


Il. 


*Tvas shtrange so many pleasures lay, 
In qvite a rudely-fashion’dt toy ; 

But Life seem’dt von gladt summer’s day, 
For_I—vell, I vas shtill a boy! 

Und not for Vealth, nor Fame, nor Might 
Vouldt I exschange mein Paper Kite ! 


IV. 


No shop-bought article for me— 
A pfennig vas a fortune, den ! 

So, yieldting to necessity, 
I used der labours of mein pen ; 

Und crumpl’dt shkool-tasks—dirty vhite— 
Combined to make mein Paper Kite. 


¥. 


I shtrew’dt der parlour-vloor mit vaste, 
For shtring I ransack’dt ev’ry draw’r ; 

Dat table-cloth got shmear’dt mit paste, 
Dose scissors vouldn’t cut no more; 

Und nodthings in our Haus vent right, 
Till I_hadt done mein Paper Kite! 
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VI. 


First came dat upright piece of lath, 

Und next some bendted shtrip of cane ;— 
"Tvas fun to know der Master’s wrath 

Dat rod vouldt never vield again ! 
Dose ears und tail I fasten’dt tight, 

Den finish’dt vas mein Paper Kite! 


VII. 


I poot, as victims to der knife, 
Rare gems of literary hope !— 

Some ink-shtain’dt Essay *boudt der Life 
Of Luther, vhat defied dat Pope ;— 

Or foundt, in Blucher’s famous fight, 
Der shtuff to soot mein Paper Kite! 


VIII. 


Dose sums I vork’dt—to findt der price 
Of yardts of silks, by Rules of Three— 

Vas offer’dt up in sacrifice, 
Und gave no more anxiety !— 

Vhat cares dey cost me, took deir flight, 
Und centr’dt in mein Paper Kite! 


IX, 


Dat Aljebra I never knew — 
How «2 und y couldt eqval z ; 
Und Euclidt’s Propositions, too, 
No longer shplit mein leedle headt ;— 
Dem problems seem’dt to solve all right, 
Vhen turn’dt into mein Paper Kite! 


X. 


Again I see dat breezy hill, 
Vhere oft | set mein treasure free ;— 
I listen to its murm’ring rill, 
Und hear der lark’s long ecstasy! 
Dis fair Vorldt seldtom look’dt so bright, 
As yhen I sail’dt mein Paper Kite! 
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XI. 
Blest visions of mein Youth, avake! 
Und bear me back thro’ Life’s rough roadt,— 
For ev'ry onvardt shtep ve take, 
Serves but to shvell der Pilgrim’s loadt !— 
Und let me be dat careless shprite, 
To fly—vonce more—mein Paper Kite ! 


J. Repprz Mattert. 


(To be continued.) 











A Wild Drive in Ireland. 


I. 


Some of you must surely know Terence O'Callaghan, and those of 
you that do will agree with me that we could better spare 
a better man, as the saying is, and join in hoping that his shadow 
may never grow less. Good-natured in every sense of the word, 
humorous, jovial, and hospitable, he realises the achievement in 
which so many of his compatriots fail, of being as good a fellow 
as he seems. His generosity is proverbial; and if he is open to 
the imputation of occasional reluctance to meet the just demands 
of his creditors, he atones for it by an equal readiness to share 
his money, when he is in funds, with any friend who may be 
in need of it. It was only the other day that I heard of a double- 
barrelled incident which comically illustrates both sides of his 
character in this respect. 

A friend of mine, Dawson by name, having learnt that Terence 
had landed a clear £300 over an outsider, thought it would be a 
good opportunity to recoup a tenner which he had lent him five 
months before on the assurance that it should be repaid “ within 
ten days at the very latest.” He espied the bold Terence 
swaggering down Bond Street, with his head thrown back, and his 
hat perched very much on one side, as his habit is when he is at 
peace with himself and all the world; when, in other words, he 
has some spare cash in his pocket. Taking this asa happy augury, 
Dawson accosted him, and was received with characteristic 
heartiness. 

“Tt’s a year at least since I saw ye—and where have ye 
been hiding yourself all this time? And when will ye 
dine with me at the club? Name your own night, me dear 
fellow—any night ye like—would to-night suit ye? At eight 
sharp? There'll be half a dozen of us, aud all of us friends, and 
what more could any man want?” 

Dawson excused himself, pleading a previous engagement, and 
after congratulating him on his recent good fortune, asked if 
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it would be convenient to him to settle that little matter of the 
outstanding tenner. Terence’s jaw fell, and his whole demeanour 
underwent a transformation as sudden and complete as a 
gorgeous firework when the combustibles are exhausted. 

“Me dear fellow, me dear friend, why didn’t ye ask me 
yesterday ? Or even this morning? Then I could have done it 
for ye; now it’s impossible. I parted with the last sovereign no 
later than ten minutes ago at the top of this very street, and it’s 
on tick I'll have to go for the dinner this night. But ye needn’t 
be afraid I’ll forget it, for it’s downright sorry I am to disappoint 
ye, and I think I can promise within a week, or ten days at the very 
latest, if that’ll do——” and shaking the crestfallen Dawson by 
the hand, he swaggered on down the street. Later in the after- 
noon Dawson saw him on the steps of his club, the centre of 
a group whom he was entertaining with some extravagant sally 
or other, and obviously on the very best of terms with himself. 
A happy inspiration struck him : he brushed hastily past, quickly 
turned, and shot the beaming Irishman with, “Can you lend me 
£10, Terence ?” 

Terence’s hand was deep in his pocket on the instant, and 
pulling out a large roll of notes— 

“Ts it atenner? With all the pleasure in life, me dear friend,” 
he said in a breath. “ Five and five is ten,” picking out two £5 
notes and thrusting them into Dawson’s hand ; “ but are ye sure 
ten Il do? Hadn’t ye better make it twenty while ye’re about it ? 
There’s plenty more where that came from, and shure ye’re heartily 
welcome to the half of what I have.” 

Dawson thanked him suitably, but said a tenner was all he 
wanted, and hurried off before it dawned on Terence how he had 
been tricked into paying his debt. 

Well, Terence and I are friends of many years’ standing now, 
and he has often asked me to stay with him at his place in the 
old country, but one thing or another always prevented my 
availing myself of his hospitality until this time last year. The 
previous fifth of November, which is the anniversary of the day on 
which he first saw the light, I had entertained him at dinner; 
and over our postprandial cigar and whisky and soda, he was so 
pressing in his invitation to me to come over and spend my 
Christmas at “The Castle” (pronounced “Cassel”), and so 
evidently sincere in his desire that I should do so, that I consented. 

“Then ye'll come on Christmas Eve in time for dinner. Ye 
shall have the heartiest welcome in all Ireland, and ye’ll stay over 
Christmas, and maybe till the New Year, which will be better 
still; and I'll give ye a reception that'll astonish ye, and the best 
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cock shooting, though I say it who shouldn’t, that ever ye’ve had 
in the whole of your life. There’s one wood, which Dan writes 
me word he’d be scared to go into for fear of losing an eye with 
their bills. So give me your hand on that; and ye needn’t bother 
to write or anything, for I'll be expecting ye and counting the 
hours till ye come. Only if ye’re dead or dying, ye might send 
me a telegram, so that I may know ye can’t come. But if ye 
play me false, me dearest friend, it’s not me dear friend any 
longer ye'll be, but in me black books the longest day ye live—so 
that’s a bargain now ?” 

I assured him again that, bar sudden death, I should not fail to 
present myself punctually in time for dinner on Christmas Eve; 
and thereupon we parted. 


II. 


Tue following 24th December saw me on board the Milford and 
Waterford packet, bound for the latter port en route to the Castle, 
(Cassel) my friend Terence’s residence, which is situated in 
a wild part of the county of Tipperary. Iam a bad sailor, and in 
the whole course of a wide and unfortunate experience I never 
remember to have suffered so dreadfully from sea-sickness. 
Before we left Milford, a fellow-passenger, an Irish ecclesiastic of 
most affable and prepossessing manners, prevailed on me to try an 
unfailing antidote. 

“The sea promises to be rough,” he said, “ but if you do as I 
advise you, I will guarantee that you'll be no more sea-sick than 
if it were as smooth as a mill-pond. Just eat a hearty meal, and 
drink with it as much Guinness’s stout as ever youcan hold. Then 
you will lie down and go asleep, and it’s odds but what when you 
wake you'll be safe in Waterford Harbour.” 

I followed his advice to the letter; but, though I do not doubt 
that it was given in good faith, it did not turn out happily for me. 
True, that very soon after the meal, which I consumed in strict 
accordance with my worthy mentor’s directions, I succeeded in 
falling asleep, and on waking found that we were in smooth 
water. So far so good, except that I also found that I hada racking 
headache, which was a feature in the programme that I had not 
been led to expect. But worse remained behind ; for while I was 
mentally debating which might be the graver evil, sea-sickness or 
an aggravated headache, I suddenly realised that I had an ample 
opportunity of comparing them both, side by side, so to speak, for 
the vessel began to pitch, and roll, and toss, and jump, and heave, and 
VOL, CII. 2N 
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wriggle, and perform every combination of those aquatic gymnastics 
for which the Irish Sea affords such unrivalled facilities. It 
subsequently transpired that while I slept, the captain had put out, 
and found the weather so bad, that after some hours he had been 
obliged to put back; and that on my waking he was just beginning 
for the second time to attempt to cross to the other side. Over 
the remainder of that passage we will, if you please, draw a 
veil, 

Arrived at length, a length which seemed interminable, at 
Waterford, I thought it well to telegraph to my friend Terence, 
lest in the excitement of the festivities of the season he might 
forget to send his ’bus to meet me at Ballylogue, the station at 
which you get out for the “Cassel.” He prides himself on 
having an excellent memory, and the boast, “I never remember 
to have ever forgotten anything in all me life,” is as frequent on 
his lips as “I’d have ye to know, sir, that I’ve forgotten a dashed 
sight more about it than ye ever knew, sir.” Nevertheless, I 
deemed it prudent, if only by excess of precaution, to wire— 
“ Arrive Ballylogue 4.10. Send ’bus, gray pair.” In pressing 
his invitation on me he had promised, amongst other induce- 
ments, that I should have his *bus and pair of grays to tool 
me over. 

“Ye can come any time ye like,” he had said; “late or early, 
yell be equally welcome; and whatever hour it may be of the 
day or the night, ye’ll find my ’bus waitifig for ye, and a pair of 
grays that'll land ye at me door almost before ye think ye’ve 
started.” The distance, he added by the way, was “a few miles, 
just a nice dhrive.” 

It was dark when I reached Ballylogue, and on running my 
eye over my paraphernalia I missed the Gladstone bag which 
I had myself seen put into the van at Waterford. I was arguing 
the matter with the porter, when the station-master came up and 
asked what the trouble was about. 

“Shure, it’s this gintleman who owns all this luggage,” said 
the porter, “that sez the blackgyards have stolen his bag on 
him.” 

“T didn’t say any one had stolen my bag,” I interposed; “I 
only said——” 

“Did ye, or did ye not tell me your bag was stolen, or lost, 
which is the same thing anny way?” 

“T told you that I saw my bag put into the van at Waterford, 
and that it’s not here now.” 

“Which bag?” queried the porter. 

“Tf it was in the van, it’s in the yan it must be,” announced 
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the station-master, “unless,” he added, by way of afterthought 
“it’s been taken out.” 

“Shure, that’s what I’ve bin after saying to the gintleman 
meself, and I tould him that it was meself that took all the 
luggage out of the van, and the divil a sign of a bag there was in 
it, and that’s why he’s been saying that I stole his bag.” 

“ T have told you a hundred times——” I began, with pardonable 
irritation at his persistent misrepresentation. 

“Deed, an’ ye have, and it’s five hundred times too often, and 
what’s more, it’s not the truth neither, but far from it,” replied 
the porter, who also was fast losing his temper without any reason 
that I could see. 

Here the station-master closed the discussion by saying with 
an air of pleased discovery and conviction : 

“Tim, the gintleman ‘ull be wantin’ his bag.” 

“That's thrue, sorr,” assented the porter, “but it’s not 
here it is.” 

“Then,” rejoined his superior, with an air of final decision, 
“the bag must be found.” 

“ But where will it be found, sorr,” queried the porter, “ when 
it isn’t there ?” 

At this juncture I descried an object on the opposite platform, 
which, as well as I could make out in the dim light, resembled my 
missing bag, and I mentioned the fact to the two officials. 

“Tt’s not your bag that is at all,” was the porter’s answer, “ for 
I put that thrank on that platform meself.” 

“Your bag cannot be on that platform, sorr,” observed the 
station-master, “for it’s the wrong platform it ’ud be, and you 
coming from Waterford.” 

“Tf you would kindly bring it here, we might see,’ I mildly 
suggested. 

“And how could I be thormentin’ other people’s luggage ?” 
asked the porter, adding by way of clincher, “ more be token at 
this time o’ night too.” 

“Your bag cannot be on that platform,” said the station-master, 
and he walked away, having apparently exhausted the subject to 
his own satisfaction, and shut himself into his room. 

Fearful of keeping the pair of grays standing longer, I crossed 
the line myself, found, as I had expected, that the object on the 
other side was my Gladstone bag, and returned with it in my 
hand. 

“This is my bag,” I said to the porter in a tone of studied 
moderation, “and now, if you will bring the luggage along, we 
will go to the ’bus.” 


2n2 
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“Tt’s not a bag at all,” was his reply, “it’s a thrunk, and if 
ye'd asked for your thrunk I’d hev known, and ye could hey had it 
at onst—and what ’bus ’ud ye be plased to be going to?” 

“Tsn’t there a "bus waiting for me here outside? A ’bus with 
a pair of grays, belonging to Mr. O’Callaghan of the Castle ?” 

“The sorra a ’bus I’ve seen for a fortnight or more—nor a pair 
of gray harses rayther, if that’s what ye mane. Ye’re shure,” he 
went on with a twinkle, “it’s a’bus ye do mane this time?” 
My misdescription of my bag evidently still rankled in his mind: 
a man who could call a Gladstone bag a bag might obviously, in his 
opinion, be guilty of misusing even sucha plain word as ’bus. “ If 
it’s a bus, maybe Mr. Murphy” (the station-master) “will know ; 
I'll go an’ ask him ; if annyone will have it, it’s himself,” he added 
with that proneness, so common amongst Irishmen of his class, 
and generally so wholly unwarranted by fact, to invest third 
parties with desirable or convenient attributes. But it proved on 
inquiry that Mr. Murphy knew no more about the ’bus than his 
subordinate; indeed, he even outran that functionary in his 
negative wealth of ignorance, for he assuredsme it was months 
since he had seen “‘even the sign of a "bus in them parts.” 

My position was now uncomfortable in| the extreme. The 
night had fallen, it was very dark, chill, and blustering, and it 
had begun to rain. Clearly I should have a disagreeable drive of 
it, and my friend Terence of the unimpeachable memory having 
forgotten for some reason or other, the excellence of which I 
knew he would have not the slightest difficulty in demon- 
strating by-and-by, to send his “bus, I should have to fall back 
on some local vehicle, which as likely as not would prove to be no 
better than an outside car. My experience of the Irish Sea had 
not done much to fit me for a drenching on a bitterly cold night ; 
and altogether my feelings towards the magnificent Terence were 
anything but charitable. 

“ And how on earth am I to get on, as the bus hasn’t come?” 
I asked the station-master, who, now that I was in a difficulty for 
which his department could in no wise be held responsible, had 
begun to assume a much more friendly attitude, and to take a 
personal interest in my movements. 

“‘Indade, thin, yer honour, it’s meself that doesn’t know, unless 
yer honour walks.” 

“ And how far may it be to the Castle?” 

“The Cassel, the Cassel—indade, I hardly know, not rightly, 
an’ I wouldn’t like to be decaying yer honour. ‘im, how 
far would the Cassel be, now? Isn’t it right the other side of 
Rathnar-ra ?” 
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“*Deed, and it is, whichever side ye goes to it,” was the 
enigmatic reply, “and four sound miles beyant, and another mile 
up the lane to the back of that.” 

“Then, yer honour, the Cassel is not one yard less than 
fourteen miles, and most of thim long ones, from this very spot.” 

“Then I can’t possibly walk it. Can’t I hire a trap of come 
sort here? A car, or a conveyance of any kind?” 

“Deed, then, yer honour, I'd be afraid that’s what ye cannot 
do; there did used to be kyars and coaches and ivery sort of 
convayniance, but that was before the railroad came, bad luck 
to it!” 

Here the porter, who, like the good-humoured fellow he was 
when he wasn’t in the wrong, and consequently angry, had by 
this time forgiven me for his own blunder and for what I had 
never said, suggested that possibly Dan Logan might come to the 
rescue. 

“He has but the one jharse,” objected the station-master, “ an’ 
he was away yisterday at Cock-na-luish, and at Larry Hogan’s 
wake all the night, and he didn’t git home till this afthernoon, 
and it’s tired he’ll be, an’ his baste too, if not dhrunk. Anyhow, 
he'd be wantin’ good pay for the job.” 

“Well, it’s aisy to run an’ ask him,” said the now friendly 
porter, and suiting the action to the word, disappeared at a run 
in the darkness. 

After about a quarter of an hour a wild “hurroosh ” was heard 
in the distance ; this was succeeded by the noise of horse’s feet 
clattering in most irregular cadence, and then there emerged 
from the gloom a very high cadaverous cock-throppled white 
horse, with a very low outside car bumping and jumping behind 
him, on one side of which Tim was crouching, while the driver, 
on the other, held on by the reins and stamped his feet on the 
foot-board. With a rush which all but ended in a fall, they 
flashed past the side of the station, and were lost in the night 
almost as soon as they had appeared. 

“That’s a wonderful harse,” observed the station-master, by 
way of explaining this manwuvre; “his owner wouldn’t have 
called the Lord-Liftinant his cousin when he was young—he was 
the most illigant canal-lepper that iver was dropped, and sorra a 
one could see which way he went in the steeplechases.” 

It occurred to me that there was a similar difficulty now that 
he was engaged in the humbler réle of drawing a car, and I said 
something to that effect. 

“Oh! yer honour’ll see him back again soon enough,” was the 
ambiguous rejoinder ; “ niver fear but Dan knows how to manage 
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him—he'll jist let him run to the fut of the hill, and there he'll 
turn him, unless the reins break, and then he'll go all quiet and 
aisy into the ditch.” 

A very cheering description of a thoroughly safe horse and driver ! 
I was half wishing that the reins might break, and the whole 
concern be landed “ quiet and aisy” in the ditch, so as to prevent 
my entrusting myself to its tender mercies, when the performance 
of a few minutes before was repeated in the reverse direction, 
with the exception that this time the driver succeeded in pulling 
up opposite the station. 

“ Bedad, that’s the way to do it, yer honour,” cried Dan Logan, 
as he half jumped, half rolled on to the ground ; “and it’s yerself 
that'll be wantin’ to go to the Cassel?” 

“Ye-es,” I answered, with no responding enthusiasm, “if you 
think your horse can take me so far.” 

“Ts it my harse? An’ why wouldn’t he, when he knows ivery 
inch of the way? Shure there isn’t a hill between this and there 
that he hasn’t galloped down many and many’s the time.” 

I looked at the brute’s fore-legs, and if I know anything about 
a horse’s legs, it would be difficult to find an animal whom it 
more urgently behoved to take heed unto his ways; which was 
perhaps the reason why he carried his head like a giraffe, and 
persistently stared at the stars. Assuredly the inability men- 
tioned by Mr. Murphy, to see which way he was going, was not 
confined to the onlookers. 

“ Ye'll not be findin’ any fault wi’ that harse?” his driver 
went on, as I remained silent, “Maybe yer honour’ll be thinkin’ 
he hasn’t bone enough ?” 

“More bone than blood perhaps,” I suggested, in the weak 
hope of raising myself in his estimation by impressing him with 
my knowledge of horseflesh. 

“Ts it blood, ye mane?” he almost screamed. “ Well, then, I'll 
tell ye what it is. That’s the bloodiest harse in all Oireland. 
It’s clane thoroughbred he is. But maybe yer honour is not used 
to sit behind a thoroughbred? They do tell me they be that ways 
in England,” he added in a half-aside. 

Making the best of a bad job, I asked what the fare would be. 

“Well, then, yer honour, to tell the truth at onst, it will have 
to be gould or paper.” 

“Gold or paper?” I queried. 

“A sovereign or a one-pound note,” interpreted the station- 
master. 

“ An’ if yer honour’s plased wid yer dhrive, maybe ye’'ll be 
givin’ me a thrifle for meself, just to kape me from breakin’ the 
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pound,” said Dan Logan, by way of finale, as he began to tie my 
traps on to the car. When he came to my gun-cases he stopped 
short. “If I might advise yer honour,” said he, “the best way 
of taking them would be to lave them behind here wid Mr. 
Murphy, and he'll put them out of sight somewheres. It’s a wild 
part we'll be going through, and the bhoys might not be best 
plased at sight o’ the guns.” 

“But my good man, I’m going to shoot; and how can I shoot 
without a gun?” 

“ Ay coorse yer honour knows best, but annyhow, I'll put them 
in the well, and then maybe they'll know as much as if they 
wasn’t there.” 

My traps adjusted somehow, my friendly porter fired a final 
shot as I clambered up on the off-side : 

“Thank yer honour, and ye'll be mindin’ that ye have yer 
thrunk—yer bag, I mane, wid ye.” 


III. 


We were off! Never, if I complete my century of years, and live 
to forget my first birching and my first love, shall I cease to 
remember that awful drive. The terror of the way in which that 
horrible white enormity strode through the night between the 
tall hedges on either side of the dark road, whenever we came to 
a level stretch, with neck erect as a lighthouse, and face turned 
towards the sky, while I held on, expecting that at every step he 
must come down! The boisterous hilarity with which the three- 
parts intoxicated Jehu urged him into a swaying gallop as often 
as the ground fell away, making him go faster and faster as the 
hill grew steeper! The bumps, the jolts, the extra pace invariably 
put on round every sharp corner, the hair-breadth shaving of the 
deep ditches! The fear that the reins would break, alternating 
with the hope that they might, if so we might make an end 
before worse happened! Shall I ever forget the unparalleled 
horror of that drive ? 

But everything, not excepting Harley Street, as someone has 
said, must have an end; and after about three weeks, as it seemed 
to me, Dan Logan pulled his horse into a walk, and, leaning 
across the car, expressed the hope that I had enjoyed myself. 
Serenely confident of acquiescence, and without waiting for an 
answer, he continued— 

“He went grand! It’s not often ye’ll get a dhrive like that in 
England now? An’ he’s not bate yet—at laste, not much. But 
we'll walk him up the hill so as to do the avenue in right style— 
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the front of the Cassel is to the back of it, and the inthrance-gate 
is at the top of the hill, an’ the avenue’s a mile long—so we'll 
take it aisy.” 

At the top of the hill we stopped opposite an iron gate of 
imposing dimensions. It proved to be padlocked, and our calls 
for the gate-keeper elicited no response from the lodge which 
stood inside. 

“The man must be out. What can we do?” 

“Shure it’s no matther,” was Dan’s ready response; “ it’s only 
to knock the hasp off, and there’s a wall of big stones convaynient. 
Here’s one that’s made for that lock.” 

In an instant he had smashed the lock with a huge stone, 
which he dropped where he stood, and the next moment we were 
tearing up the avenue, the near-wheel taking Dan’s lock-opener, 
by way of making a good start, with a crash which sent him 
lurching into the well, and was within an ace of shooting me 
clean off the car. 

“The harse is a betther lepper nor the car,” was his only 
comment as he lashed his panting animal into a more furious 
gallop. “ An’ now ye’ll see,” he added presently, as we approached 
the last bend to the house, “ how I'll bring yer honour up to the 
hall door.” 

But I never did. As we rounded, or rather cut the corner, a 
stentorian voice shouted— 

“Stop on your lives! Another yard and I'll fire!” 

“ Holy Moses!” exclaimed Dan. But it was too late to pull 
up; the white star-gazer sped onwards, and before we reached the 
hall door we were saluted with a couple of reports in quick 
succession, and two balls whistled by “quite convaynient,” as 
Dan would say, to our heads. The old white horse swerved 
violently at this reception, and the next instant we were off the 
gravel and tearing over the grass. By superhuman exertions, 
Dan, whom the excitement seemed somewhat to have sobered, 
managed to slacken pace before we reached the boundary fence, 
and, skirting this, he presently contrived to bring us to 2 
standstill. 

“It’s this blessed minit,” he then gasped out, “ that I remember 
I forgot to tell yer honour that the family left the Cassel this 
three weeks, and I did hear tell they had put an emargency man 
in. If yer honour will stay here a minit and hould the harse, I'll 
go and collogue wid the blackgyard and see what’s to be done.” 

My holding the horse was a mere matter of form, for he was 
dead beat; his flanks were heaving with distress, his legs 
trembling, his awful star-gazing head hung heavy on my hand, 
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and altogether he was more likely to lie down than run away. 
However, I did as I was}bid, and reflected the while on the results 
of my having accepted the invitation of the effusive Terence. He 
had promised me the “ heartiest welcome in all Ireland,” and a 
“reception that should astonish me,” and certainly he had kept 
his word. My welcome'was, if anything, a trifle too warm, and 
my reception calculated to try the nerves of any one who had 
recently been prostrated by the worst bout of sea-sickness on 
record, and then been driven by a drunken lunatic, behind the 
‘finest steeplechaser that had ever been dropped.” 

Meanwhile Dan Logan had approached the house through a 
little wood which lay to the right, and from behind the trunk of 
a large tree was bawling out some unintelligible gibberish at the 
top of a remarkably vigorous voice. The immediate result was a 
third shot fired from the house in the direction from which he was 
roaring, and this was shortly followed by a series of yells pitched 
in much the same key as his own. It was all Greek to me, but 
apparently the countrymen arrived at an understanding, for 
presently Dan came to where I was standing, and with the joyful 
assurance, “ Begorra it’s all as right now as iver it was,” led the 
staggering steeplechaser to the hall door. 

“Td not have belaved that your mother’s son, Pat Maloney,” 
he expostulated, addressing a stalwart and very respectable- 
looking man who was standing in the doorway with a gun in his 
hand, “ would have been dhriving balls through me at this time 
of night, and I comin’ so dacently up yer front avenue ; and ye’ve 
ruined me harse on me—shure, he’s spacheless wid the fright!” 

“Ye should have let me know, an’ ye’d no call to come up that 
quick, like the Waterford train, more be token that ye’ll have 
broken the front gate to git in.” 

“The divil a break! I only loosened the bit av a lock that 
was on it. Annyhow, this gintleman has come to stay wid the 
masther, and he'll be glad to be gettin’ inside, and to be havin’ a 
bit and a sup afther his dhrive.” 

“Then it’s not inside here he'll get, and it’s annywhere else 
he'll be takin’ his bit an’ his sup.” 

“Dye mane that ye’d be turnin’ av him away, and he comin’ 
all the way from England itself to stay wid the masther?” asked 
Dan, drawing a little nearer to the door. 

“Stop where ye are, Dan Logan,” was the reply, “or I'll 
shoot,” raising the gun as he spoke. “Not one step nearer now! 
I have me orders, though it’s sorry I'd be to kill ye.” 

Dan halted. “But what’ll we do at all if we don’t git in? 
Shure it’s here we must stop annyway.” 
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“Ye may do what ye likes, the both of yez, but one thing ye 
will not do, and that is, stop here.” 

“Then what will we be doing, Pat Maloney?” 

“Ye’'ll go down the avenue ye came up, Dan Logan, an’ ye’ll go 
out of the gate ye’ve broken on me, an’ then ye’ll go where ye 
plase.” 

“ An’ how would I go when me harse is desthroyed? The divil 
a step further could he go this night, not if I was to carry him 
itself, an’ he only back from the wake this afthernoon.” 

“Ye can’t stop here, nor yer harse nayther.” 

“Would'ye look at me harse? He'll have to stop here, unless 
ye shoot him.” 

“ He will not stop here, aven if I have to shoot him. Aun’ it’s 
now ye must be movin’ off, Dan Logan.” 

“Ts there any inn we could go to?” I interposed. 

“The handiest ho-tel would be at Ardleymorne, an’ that'll be 
elivin mile from here. It’s a grand hotel, and a good road,” he 
added encouragingly. 

“Tf it was elivin yards, me harse couldn’t do it; shure, his legs 
are jist foldin’ under him, the craythur! Couldn’t ye let your 
own mother’s cousin,” he continued, coaxingly, “ put his harse up 
for the night? An’ thin ye’d be loanin’ me another baste to take 
the gintleman on.” 

The Moloney softened at this appeal; and my throwing in that 
I would pay handsomely for the accommodation, finally induced 
him to do what he could for us. 

“Ye had no call, Dan,” he said, “to break me gate on me, and 
my orders is to let no one come here, or stay here, which manes 
av coorse that I’m to shoot if they does; but yer harse might 
spend the night in the stable—it’s twelve illigant stalls he'll have 
his choice of—an’ that’s what I'll do for ye, Dan, and the gintle- 
man.” 

“ An’ yell loan us a harse to dhrive to Ardleymorne, an’ I’)} 
bring him back so fresh ye wouldn’t know he’d been so far as the 
chapel.” 

“There isn’t even the tail of a harse in the whole do-main, 
only a cow and a jennet, Dan.” 

“ An’ why wouldn’t the jennet do? If ye knows the ways on 
’em, they’re better nor manny harses.” 

After some further palaver the crestfallen old white was left 
to recover himself in the stable, and an excessively gaunt and 
vicious-looking jennet, with an enormous barrel perched on the 
top of extraordinarily long and spindly sticks of legs, was hitched 
on to the car. 
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IV. 


“Yr’tt mind, now, an’ let me know, Dan, afore ye come again, 
and don’t be comin’ in the middle of the night,” shouted the 
emergency-man after us, as we tittupped and sidled down the 
avenue. The gate had not been shut since we had torn through 
it; nevertheless, though there was nothing to bar her way, the 
jennet stopped short on seeing it, as if there were a lion in the 
path. In the course of a prolonged medley of expostulations, 
entreaties, and anathemas, Dan exhibited an incredibly intimate 
acquaintance with her family history for many generations, and 
a surprising, if inappropriate, knowledge of the denunciatory 
passages of the psalms of David. But this seemed only to con- 
firm her in her determination not to go through the gateway, and 
at each fresh objurgation, emphasised by an obbligato application 
of the whip, she jibbed further and further up the avenue. But 
Dan was not to be beaten. He jumped down, whipped her head 
round towards the house, was on his seat again in a twinkling, and 
exclaiming, “It’s your own way ye want, and ye shall have it,” plied 
his whip, accompanying cach stroke with, “I'll Jarn you to be a 
jennet—I’'ll larn you to be a jennet—I'll larn you to be a jennet !” 
and in less time than it takes to tell it, had backed the obstinate 
brute through the gate, and was off at score along the high road. 

“If your ladyship ’ll only keep that up, it’s in time for supper 
we'll be at Ardleymorne,” said Dan cheerily. “ But it’s rather 
drivin’ ye than ridin’ ye I’d be,” as her feet rattled from time to 
time against the driving seat. But her ladyship did not keep it 
up, and it was not long before she subsided into a lop-sided amble 
which soon degenerated into a shuffling walk. 

“Look at that now!” cried Dan admiringly ; “if she hasn’t 
lamed herself kickin’ agin the middle sate, and I sittin’ on the 
side! Isn’t she as cunning as a pictur? I'll go bail but she’s 
cast a shoe. Thrue for me,” he added from the road, after 
picking up the jennet’s feet at the imminent peril of his life, “ but 
it’s three and not the one she’s thrown. It’s the Widdy Flinch 
that’ll have to stand yer honour’s friend to-night. If we was to 
go.all night wid this three-cornered shoe-slinger, it’s no nearer 
we'd be to Ardleymorne in the mornin’.” 

“And who is the Widow Flinch? And how far off does she 
live?” I inquired, mentally blessing my friend Terence for the 
plight in which he had landed me. 

“‘She’s me own father’s sister’s cousin by marridge, an’ she 
lives quite convaynient—ye can see the light in her shebeen from 
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here. If yer honour ‘ll mind the jennet, I'll run an’ ask her if 
she can give yer honour a lodgin’ for the night.” 

It seemed to be my fate in Ireland to be holding distressed 
quadrupeds while the driver was away on some errand or other; 
but I was fast losing my sense of wonder at anything, and was 
now almost prepared to take everything as a matter of course; so 
I stolidly awaited Dan’s return. For the first time since we had 
left the railway station he showed signs of dejection when he 
came back. 

“Tt’s bad luck yer honour has this time at last,” said he (I 
suppose, by the way, I really ought to account it good fortune 
that I was not killed in my drive between Ballylogue and the 
Cassel, to say nothing of the emergency-man having twice missed 
me at a range of less than thirty yards). “It’s deloighted the 
widdy would have been to give yer honour a room, but she has 
but the one empty, and her brother is in that, and his wife, and 
his wife’s sister, and their children, havin’ come over for the 
Chrismassing, so the house is throng,—there wouldn’t be a spot, 
she says, for yer honour to stand up on in it; an’ the room under 
the stair is full wid their pigs as they’ re brought along. Anny 
other time that yer honour’s passin’, she sez, she'll _— 

“ And what do you think we'd better do now?” I inquired, 
with a calmness born of despair. 

“Deed, then, we must just thry and make Micky Sullivan’s— 
it’s a matter of four mile—but if yer honour ’ll be guided by me 
for onst,” he added, suddenly brightening with a happy inspira- 
tion, “it’s to the Coort we'll be goin-—Mr. Dane’s—it’s hard by, 
only jist off the road, and not more than a mile or less.” 

“But I don’t know Mr. Dean.” 

“ An’ what ’ud that signify? When I tell yer honour he’d be 
deloighted to see ye. Shure the house ‘ll be full of the quality 
at this time, and the Coort ’ll be four times as big as the Cassel, 
or may be”—with his head on one side as if he were carefully 
measuring the two premises with his mind’s eye—“ or may be five.” 

The proposal was of course wholly out of the question, so I 
decided to push on for Micky Sullivan’s, in the fervent hope that 
he might have a spare room which I could occupy without the 
embarrassment of having to share it with his wife’s relations, or 
their pigs. At the top of the hill the jennet turned up a lane 
after a brief opposition on Dan’s part, and I asked him why he 
had tried to prevent her from turning. 

“Spake low, yer honour,” he whispered; “ this do be the way 
to the Coort, and the jennet knows it; but if I cross her too much 
she'll go ivery step to the hall door, and that’s what yer honour 
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doesn’t want to do. No matther, if 1 can only coax her past this 
gate. It’s the gate to the Coort , and bedad, we’re through 
it!” he exclaimed with genuine or well simulated surprise and 
annoyance, as the jennet suddenly shied through an open gate, 
“an’ we're on the grass too, bad cess to it!” 

Whether it was the offspring of the jennet’s spontaneous 
villainy, or whether that most perverse of animals was aided and 
abetted, if not actually instigated, by that almost equally per- 
verse of drivers, I shall probably never know; but the fact 
remains that she was no sooner through the gate and on to the 
grass than she sprang into her collar, and in a moment, aided by 
the slope of a gentle decline, was incontinently off at a gallop. 

“Pull up, you infernal idiot!” I shouted. “Is this any way 
to be tearing up to people’s houses whom one doesn’t even know ? 
Pull up! the brute’s running away.” 

“The divil a fear, yer honour; I'll pull her up right enough in 
wan minit,” and he tugged, or seemed to tug, at the reins with 
all his might and main—and then, “ By the holy piper! but yer 
honour’s word was a thrue one—she 7s runnin’ away, an’ the divil 
himself wouldn’t hould her now. Sit tight, yer honour, and don’t 
be a morsel afeared; there’s no danger, let alone fear, and Mr. 
Dane ’ll be deloighted to see ye.” 

By this time we were crashing through a clump of laurels, my 
hat had been knocked off, and I had received more than one blow 
from the breaking branches. 

“Sit tight, now!” screamed Dan again; “Mr. Dane ’ll be 
deloighted . . .” 

That was the last word I heard. A strong bough took me 
across the head, I felt myself flying through the air, and balls of 
blue and green and red fire danced before my eyes as I came with 


a crash to the ground and lost consciousness. 
* * * * * 





When I recovered my senses, I was lying on a sofa in a warm 
room, my head was bandaged, and as I opened my eyes they met 
those of an elderly gentleman with a singularly pleasing expres- 
sion of countenance, who, bending over me, asked if I now felt 
better. It proved to be Mr. Deane, the owner of the Court; and 
strange to relate, when he presently said that he was “ delighted ” 
to see me, such was the charm of his manner and presence that I 
found no difficulty in believing him. He received my apologies 
for my unwilling intrusion with the most perfect good-breeding 
and bonhomie, and he combined with these such an evidently 
genuine spirit of hospitality and desire to set me at my ease, that 
he shortly succeeded in making me feel completely at home. 
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Not only that, but having fortunately escaped with bones 
unbroken by the evolution which deposited me within a few yards 
of his door, and with no greater injury to my head than was 
repaired by a good night’s rest, I was induced by my incom- 
parable host to stay and eat my Christmas dinner with him. 

He is the last man in the world to wish to hear his own praises 
sung, and out of deference to him I shall refrain from giving any 
details of his unbounded hospitality. But this much I may say 
without undue violation of confidence, that I never spent a 
happier Christmas; and that the pleasure I have gained by 
coming to know my friend, Mr. Deane of the Court, has more 
than repaid me for all the horrors of my “ wild drive in Ireland.” 























A Little Girl's Recollections 


OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, AND THE 
LATE EMPEROR LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Looxine back through the mists of time I distinctly remember a 
visit that Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barrett Browning paid to my mother 
in Paris. We were then living in the Rue Basse des Remparts, 
on the Boulevard des Italiens. As I was then a mere child, I 
think what has impressed this particular visit on my mind, is 
the fact that my mother had told me that two poets were 
coming to see her that afternoon. I had never beheld a poet, and 
imagined that they must be wonderful beings, walking about 
with wreaths of laurel round their heads—I had seen pictures of 
Dante and Tasso—so I was keenly disappointed when the French 
servant opened the door and announced: “ Monsieur et Madame 
Brunig.” 

Could that frail little lady, attired in a simple grey dress and 
straw bonnet, and the cheerful gentleman in a brown overcoat, be 
great poets? They had brought with them their little son, 
Penini; he had long, flowing, fair, curly hair, and wore white 
drawers edged with embroidery. These peculiarities impressed 
me, for I thought he looked like a girl. The trio were followed 
by a beautiful brown dog, with golden eyes. We lived on the 
fifth floor; Mrs. Browning was quite exhausted after climbing so 
many stairs; she was pale, and she panted a great deal. My 
mother gently pushed her into a large, low armchair. How thin 
and small she looked, lying back in the big seat. I remember 
staring at her, overpowered by a kind of awe, wondering where 
was the poetry ; and then I felt sure it was in her large dark 
eyes, so full of soul. She wore her thick brown hair in ringlets 
which hung down on each side of her cheeks; she struck me 
then as being all eyes and hair, not unlike a spaniel dog. 

After a few minutes of general conversation, which I thought 
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commonplace talk for such great poets, Mrs. Barrett Browning 
beckoned to me. I approached her feeling very shy; what was 
this great woman going to speak about to a little girl like me? 
But I was soon put at my ease; she kissed me and, turning to 
Penini, placed his little hand in mine, saying, “ You must be 
friends, you and Pen. He is my Florentine boy,” stroking his 
head lovingly. ‘ Has he not got beautiful hair—so golden—that 
is because he was born in Italy, where the sun is always golden.” 

The tea-things were brought in; on the tray was a big plum 
cake. The dog wagged his tail, and then Mrs. Browning said to 
me, “ Flush is a dear old dog; I love him. When I was so ill 
about a year ago, Flush never left my,side day or night. Every 
time I put my hand out of the bed, I could always feel his curly 
head and cold nose.” 

Flush now looked up in his mistress’s face with intense 
devotion in his wistful eyes. 

We gave Flush some slices of bread and butter, which he 
accepted, but instead of eating them, he disappeared underneath 
a big yellow satin divan; when I presented him with a piece of 
plum cake, he swallowed it there and then with much gusto. 

I remember that Mrs. Barrett Browning whispered to me that 
if I looked under that divan, I would find the bread and butter 
hidden there; she said that Flush was far too polite a dog to 
refuse anything offered to him, but from personal observation, 
she knew that he could not eat bread and butter when he saw 
any chance of getting plum cake. 

Penini and I crept on all fours, and looked under the divan. 
Yes, there were three slices of thin bread and butter all in a row, 
and untouched. 

During her visit, Mrs. Barrett Browning kept her right arm 
round her little boy’s neck, running her fingers through his 
golden curls. She struck me as being very loving. 

A few days after I heard that the Brownings had left for 
Florence ; my mother often received letters from “ Casa Guidi,” 
but I never met again Mrs Barrett Browning. 

A few years ago, a paper of mine was published in Tempre Bar, 
*“ A Child’s Recollections of William Thackeray.” Two incidents 
in which the great writer appeared in a charming light had then 
escaped my memory. I feel they will not be out of place if I give 
them here. 

When Mr. Thackeray came to Paris, he continually visited my 
parents, who lived there, my father being the Paris correspondent 
of the Morning Herald, etc. We had at that period of my 
existence, a French woman servant, called Reine, a despotic being 
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who ruled our household with a rod of iron; she often made us 
little ones tremble in our shoes. Amongst her many manias on 
the proper rearing of children was that of nourishing us with a 
soup, consisting of flabby pieces of bread swimming in bowillon. 
As we disliked this potage, Reine insisted upon feeding us herself, 
i.e., we five children had to stand round her, while she, holding 
the tureen in one hand, and a spoon in the other, thrust the soup 
in our open mouths, like birds in a nest. Reine had a will of iron ; 
nouse grumbling. I was the most troublesome, and often kept 
my mouth tightly closed when the awful spoonful approached me. 

One sultry afternoon—we were then spending the summer 
months in a pretty house near the Bois de Boulogne—Reine 
had determined to feed us in the garden in front of the house. I 
can see her now, in her black dress, black lace cap; hook nose, 
small piercing grey eyes—she reminded me of a vulture. She 
hugged the tureen, with its greasy contents, in her left arm; in 
the right she held the spoon ; it was her sceptre. 

“ Allons enfants !” she called out to us all. Her voice was like 
herself, despotic. We gathered round her. The humiliating 
fact of my still being fed like a baby was becoming unbearable, 
and that day I was in a particularly rebellious frame of mind. 

Just as Reine was digging the spoon in the soup, there was a 
ring at the front gate. As everybody happened to be out, Reine 
had to leave us children in order to answer the door. She 
deposited the tureen on the grass plot, and departed. 

“Horrible, most horrible soup!” I hissed out, making ugly 
faces at the tureen. Then a diavolina of mischief seized me; I 
poured out the contents at the root of a tree. 

My brothers and sister were amazed and frightened at my 
audacity, and cried out, “ Reine will punish us.” 

“I would rather be punished than eat this nasty soup,” I 
exclaimed. Just as I uttered these words I looked up, and there, 
standing on the doorstep, was Mr. Thackeray. He had taken off 
his hat ; his white hair shone like silver in the sun, his face was 
rosy, he was smiling at me; and what a delightful smile he had. 

“Ah! is that potage a la Bisque that you are throwing away, 
little one?” 

I grew crimson, and longed for the earth to open and swallow 
poor me, as well as the unfortunate tureen, which had dropped 
out of my hand. 

“Tt is such disgusting stuff,” I blurted out, “and I am so tired 
of having to swallow the same soup every day.” 

Reine glared at me; her nose grew suddenly more hookey, her 
small eyes were like steel gimlets: she was the image of an angry 
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vulture. This open rebellion had infuriated her. But now that 
Mr. Thackeray was near me I felt more secure. 

“You will go to bed early, and you will have a piece of dry 
bread for supper,” said Reine, her voice trembling with rage. 

“Don’t let her punish me,” I whispered in English to Mr. 
Thackeray, clutching hold of his coat. 

He walked solemnly towards the tureen, which had rolled down 
the garden path. He picked it up carefully, asked Reine to give 
him the spoon, which she did most reluctantly. There was just 
a wee drop left. Mr. Thackeray tasted it—oh, what a funny 
expression he had on his face then! He evidently did not relish 
the soup, for he went up to Reine and, bending his big head, he 
whispered something into her ear. She muttered a remark; then 
they both went into the house. After a few minutes, Mr. 
Thackeray returned. 

“ Now, little ones, I am going to give you a treat. We shall 
go to the best pdtisser in Paris, and you can eat as many tarts as 
you like.” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah!” we shouted. 

“ Vive Mr. Thackeray,” I screamed out, looking at Reine with 
triumph in my eyes, for I had won a great victory. 

Reine was crestfallen, the vulture-like expression had dis- 
appeared. 

“Put on your hats and pelisses,” said Mr. Thackeray, “ while I 
go and fetch a voiture.” 

Mr. Thackeray was now our king of men; he had delivered us 
from the dragon, Reine. How joyfully we got into that cab. 
The cocher cracked his whip; the old horse jogged on to the 
promised land of cakes. We had decided upon going to a well- 
known confectioner in the Rue de Rivoli. 

During the drive, Mr. Thackeray told us a story about a giant, 
who had a big bed made of chocolate, which he licked continually, 
pillows of sponge cakes, blankets made of jellies. (How we envied 
that giant!) At last the “growler” stopped in front of the 
famous cake shop. Mr. Thackeray helped us all out so carefully, 
and heading the small procession, he opened the glass door of the 
palace of cakes. 

“ Oh, what delicious tarts!” exclaimed Mr. Thackeray, pointing 
to a varied display of open fruit cakes, displayed on a big table 
in the centre of the room. 

“Oh, I wish that I had as many stomachs as the camel!” 
remarked my brother ; “ would I not then eat a big lot!” 

“ How nice to be always hungry, and always to have as many 
tarts as one can eat!” (my exclamation). 
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Mr. Thackeray’s spectacles twinkled with fun. 

“Eat as many as you can digest,” he said. “I am going to 
make a purchase, a few doors off.” He left the shop, and we 
began tucking in vigorously. The person who sat at the counter 
(how happy she must be, for she could eat cakes and bonbons 
all day long) kept her eyes fixed on us all children. She was 
evidently counting how many cakes we devoured. And we did 
devour a great many, especially the little brother who wished he 
had as many stomachs as the camel. 

When Mr. Thackeray reappeared in the shop, our mouths, 
noses, cheeks, were covered with jam and cream. I remember 
that he pulled a large red silk pocket-handkerchief out of one of 
his many pockets and wiped all our faces. When we re-entered 
the cab, we begged Mr. Thackeray to finish the story of the giant. 

“ Ah, poor giant!” exclaimed Mr. Thackeray (wiping his 
spectacles, as if he were shedding tears), “after he had licked up 
the whole of his chocolate bedstead, eaten his sponge cake 
pillows, and the blankets (made of jellies), he roared with pain, 
he had such a fearful indigestion ; but,” continued Mr. Thackeray 
(opening a paper parcel), “ he had a dose of this medicine, ‘a bottle 
of fluid magnesia.’ ” 

“T bought this at the chemist in case you have eaten too many 
tarts, like the poor giant.” 

When the cab stopped at our door, Mr. Thackeray handed the 
magnesia to Reine, and I saw him slip a coin in her hand, and 
from that eventful day the soup we disliked never again made 
its appearance. 

Another little Thackeray incident (which I recall now with a 
mixture of amusement and humiliation) : 

I went one afternoon with my mother to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Carmichael Smythe (Mr. Thackeray’s aged mother); I 
listened for some minutes to the conversation which took place in 
the drawing-room, but getting intensely bored, I made my way 
out to the dining-room. The cloth was laid, and in a corner of 
the table was a little dish filled with long vermilion pods. I had 
never seen them before; they fascinated and puzzled me; were 
they good to eat, I wondered. An irresistible impulse seized me. 
I would just taste one, to see what it was like. I picked one— 
put it in my mouth. Oh! how it burned. I was going to spit 
it out, when to my utter dismay I saw Mr. Thackeray looking 
at me, with a broad smile on his face. I must have looked the 
picture of woe. 

“A chili in her poor little mouth!” he exclaimed. “ How it 
must burn! Very funny, very funny,” he kept on murmuring. 

202 
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It was a cruel moment for me. There I stood before him, my 
cheeks bulging out, tears of pain in my eyes. It was getting 
unbearable. 

Evidently Mr. Thackeray felt sorry for me; he left the room; 
I then coughed up and got rid of the demoniacal pickle. No, 
never again would I taste of the forbidden fruit. Mr. Thackeray 
returned shortly afterwards, holding a pencil and a piece of 
paper. He had sketched me with the chili in my mouth. The 
grimace, the bulging-out cheeks were so admirably rendered that 
I laughed heartily ; but I begged Mr. Thackeray not to tell any- 
one, especially his mother, that I had tasted the chili. 

He promised, saying, “It will be our little secret.” Except, 
now and then, mimicking the grimace I had made when burned 
by the Indian product, Mr. Thackeray kept his word. 

To be noticed by an emperor, though ever so slightly, cannot 
but make an impression upon a little girl’s mind; and though it 
is so long ago, the incident stands out from the blurred past with 
almost photographic clearness. 

It was on a lovely morning in May. I remember how exqui- 
sitely green and fresh the vegetation looked, lit up by a delicious 
Paris sunshine. We five children were walking in the Bois de 
Boulogne, escorted by our French bonne. I was bounding along, 
in front of the small detachment, looking out for wild flowers. 
I discovered a bush of white hawthorns, and was in the act of 
tugging unsuccessfully with a branch, when a short gentleman 
with small grey eyes, and a moustache much waxed at the 
corners, suddenly stood in front of me, broke off a large spray 
and handed it to me, with a charming smile and courteous manner, 
that deeply impressed me. Then gazing at me, exclaimed (in 
French) to two other gentlemen who were standing behind him: 
“Ah quelle figure de prosperité!” Then he patted my fat rosy 
cheeks, saying, “Quelle bonne santé” (what good health). Then 
perceiving my brothers and sisters approaching, he remarked: 
“Quel troupeau de beaux enfants Anglais” (what a flock of fine 
English children). When the three gentlemen had passed on, 
our bonne exclaimed excitedly, “ Mon Dieu! c’est l’Empereur avec 
ses aides-de-camps.” 

As she uttered this, we saw a handsome carriage and pair, with 
servants decked in the imperial livery, drive up; it stopped at a 
quiet corner, and the Emperor and his suite got inside. 

That following winter my parents gave me a great treat. They 
took me one evening to the Opéra des Italiens. It was the first 
time I had ever been inside a theatre, and never can I forget the 
vivid impressions of wonder and delight. Driving to the opera, 
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I must have felt as excited as Cinderella probably felt when she 
approached the prince’s palace on the night of the eventful glass 
slipper ball. 

Going up the grand staircase, I took a peep at my small self 
in one of the tall mirrors. No, alas! I was not like Cinderella; 
only a plump little girl, with fat cheeks the colour of red apples, 
my thick brown hair plaited in two big pig-tails which hung 
down my back to my waist. I wore a pink poplin, striped 
with black; and was conscious that I was not in keeping with 
the gorgeous surroundings. 

As we entered, the Emperor Louis Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugénie were taking their seats in a box opposite ours. The 
music, the lights, the glittering jewels, the shimmering draperies 
of the ladies, the perfume of the bouquets, transported me with 
delight. I stood up between my father and mother in a state of 
great excitement, the upper half of my body hanging out of the 
box. Iwas in dreamland. A tap on my shoulder aroused me 
from my reverie. 

“The Emperor and Empress are looking at you,” whispered my 
father. 

He evidently remembered the little girl he had met in the 
Bois. I looked at his Majesty; he smiled and nodded. I nodded 
back. Then my mother tugged at my dress, and made me sit 
down; interchange of nods had been noticed by the majority of 
the audience. An army of opera-glasses were levelled at our box. 

The Empress Eugénie was a vision of loveliness. I had never 
beheld such a being. She was in white tulle, sparkling with 
pearls and diamonds. What an exquisite neck and shoulders! 
Her golden hair was worn turned back “a l’Eugénie.” Her eyes 
were so blue, that the atmosphere around seemed permeated with 
blue. The opera must have been particularly tragic, for there 
was a great deal of weeping and blowing of noses. 

“What a concert of pocket-handkerchiefs,” I remarked to my 
mother, who also was crying. 

When the curtain dropped, there was wild applause and cries 
of “Vive ’Empereur! Vive l’Impératrice!” I rushed out of the 
box, ran down the corridor, for I wanted to have another peep at 
my friendly Emperor. 

I was just in time to hear his Majesty exclaim, while looking 
at me with a kindly smile—“ This little English girl, with her 
rosy cheeks, does rejoice me.” The Empress smiled at me. I 
watched her, open-mouthed with wonder at her dazzling beauty. 
When she moved, her walk was undulating and so graceful, she 
reminded me of a white swan. I ran down the stairs; there was 
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a great crowd, and more cries of “ Vive l’Empereur! Vive 1’Im- 
pératrice!” They entered their carriage, which had an escort of 
soldiers on horseback ; more shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur ! ” 

As I was standing on the Opera steps, waiting for my parents, 
Le Comte Alfred de Vigny (author of ‘Cinq-Mars,’ ‘ Chatterton,’ 
etc., etc.), who was a great friend of my father and mother, 
exclaimed upon seeing me— 

“ Ah, Henriette d’Angleterre ” (he always called me thus), “and 
so this is your first night at the Opera. Now, little girl, you 
have had a treat which you will never forget.” He was right, I 
can never forget that brilliant night. I felt that I had had a 
peep into fairyland, 

HENRIETTE CoRERAN. 








Galloping 355.” 





Part TI, 


Waiz—crack—goes the stock-whip: whiz_—— 

“There; you can’t do it!” says the girl with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. 

“Bother!” exclaims the boy. ‘ Here goes for another shot.” 

Whiz—crack—whiz 

Somehow the second crack won’t come off. The boy lets his 
arm drop with the short stout handle of the stock-whip, and the 
quivering twelve-foot lash lies along the ground in front of him; 
and with his left hand he produces a rather dirty pocket- 
handkerchief and wipes some of the perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

“Bother!” he cries again, with increased emphasis; then he 
adds a morsel of self-consolation: “ Anyway you can’t do it, Jess,” 
he says. 

“Then neither of us can’t,” says Jess sturdily. “It doesn’t 
matter about me; but you ought to be able to do it, Giff: you're 
a boy, and I’m not; you're twelve, and I’m on’y nine.” 

This is unanswerable; and with a vow between his teeth not 
to be beaten this time, the boy begins again—whiz, crack, whiz. 
But that double-barrelled crack known as the “Sydney flash” is 
hard to master; and for some minutes there is no sound but the 
loud single reports of the lash, and the discontented grunts of the 
boy after each attempt; while the girl looks calmly on with 
triumph in her eyes. 

Galloping Jess is tall for nine; she is as yet slight and slender, 
but supple and wiry, and active asa kitten. Her skin is dark, 
almost olive, yet not sallow. Her hair long, straight, and jet- 
black; and her eyes—which is rare in such a setting, though less 
rare in southern latitudes than in the north—her eyes are a deep 
and lustrous greyish blue: her features are clear and regular. 
As for her dress, if her frock be on a par with the shabby holland 
pinafore which hides it, with the black stockings, full of holes, 
the dusty little boots, and the Zulu hat with its tattered red 
ribbon, it must indeed be a shabby garment. But, then, Jess is 
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only old Christopher Patterson’s grandchild, and he is only the 
station store-keeper, and kept on out of the boss’s charity and 
nothing else—as some say. Now Master Gifford Ayling—he 
whom they call Giff—is the squatter’s son: only son of the 
“boss” of Meringul, one of the finest sheep-runs in New South 
Wales: what is more, his mother is the Lady Margaret Ayling— 
so far as is known, the only titled lady in the ranks of the 
“ squatocracy ” of the Colony—whose people “at home” are very 
great people indeed. Yet Master Giff is no more of a swell in his 
present (and habitual) attire than his playfellow Jess. He wears 
buff corded trousers anda leather belt with pouches, of which he 
is proud; and a grey tweed jacket and grey felt wideawake. He 
is several inches taller than Jess, and he, too, is slight and 
supple and wiry. He has light-coloured hair, a sunburned face, 
a frank, spontaneous smile; and he treats all hands on the station 
with an easy, nonchalant familiarity, which so wins the hearts of 
the rough men that it is a good thing that Lady Margaret and 
Jess are the sole representatives of the spoiling sex in the 
district. Like Jess, Giff speaks with a slight but palpable nasal 
drawl, which is a source of grief to her ladyship—one of many on 
her son’s account. 

At last a whoop of triumph follows a loud, unmistakable 
double-report from the stock-whip. 

“There you are, Jess,” cries Giff, “I’ve done it!” 

“Do it again,” says Jess the sceptic. 

Giff throws up his arm and the long lash seems to hang for an 
instant above his head, then over it comes with a loud crack right 
in front of him; now, with a quick turn of the strong little 
wrist, the lash flies backward below his shoulder, and a second 
report, like a pistol-shot, rings through the air on the heels of 
the first. 

“All right,” says Jess resignedly: “that’s the ‘Sydney flash ’ 
right enough: I can’t do that yet—but I shall before I’m as old 
as you, Giff,” she adds; and taking the whip from him she gives 
a few smart cracks to show that she is not so very far behind Giff 
after all. Deep in her heart she is proud of her prowess with the 
stock-whip ; and, deeper still, she is proud of Giff, who can now 
do what she very well knows his father, the boss, could not do to 
save his life; but it wouldn’t do to say as much to Giff. 

It is a sweet, clear day in early September. Above, the sky is 
flawless sapphire. Below, the whitewashed galvanised-iron roofs 
of the numberless little buildings, which go to form Meringul 
home-station, dazzle one’s eyes in the powerful sunlight. The 
sandy station-yard looks as if it would wither the foot that dared 
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to tread it. Yet the day is not so hot as it looks, for the season 
is early spring. Giff and Jess feel it pleasantly cool, as they 
stroll along to the stock-yards on Giff’s suggestion that they 
shall “ see if there’s anything doing.” Butthere are no men to be 
seen at the stock-yards, and no horses, and no cattle. At the 
sheep-killing pen there is evidence of recent blood-spilling ; but 
the butcher has driven off to the shearing-shed with the carcases, 
and there is no one for Giff to chat with—no one, that is, except 
little Jess by his side. For it is the height of that busiest time 
of all the year on a sheep-station—shearing-time; and as the 
wool-shed is six miles across the plains, and as all hands are 
either at work there or else mustering sheep on the “run,” the 
homestead is practically deserted. 

Giff contemplates the empty yards with his hands deep in his 
trousers pockets. 

“What a bore we can’t have a ride, Jess!” he says at last, 
with hearty disgust in his tone. 

Jess says nothing; but as she gazes through the rails of the 
yard, her grey eyes dilate and glisten, and her little brown fingers 
twitch and fidget with her pinafore. 

“Tt’s just the day for a jolly old spin, ain't it?” continues 
young twelve-year-old. “I tell you what, the old man was a 
beast to stop our rides—that’s what he was! Just because we 
followed those travelling sheep a bit, and stayed tea at the 
drover’s camp, and got in a bit late, and that!—to go and stop 
us riding for a week! too bad—too bad by long chalks! Why, 
Jess, you’re blubbing—you’re blubbing—you’re blubbing!” The 
rebellious tone is dropped instantly, and the next words are 
spoken with genuine surprise, the first time; then with pity; 
and the third time with real live sympathy. What boy of twelve, 
who is good for anything, can altogether resist the tears of a 
girl of nine? On the other hand, what boy, however good his 
intentions, ever made an adroit comforter? Giff, for his part, is 
clumsy enough. 

“ Why, come, I say—look here,” he begins, “ there’s nothing to 
ery about. There isn’t, really.” Then, after a pause: “ Upon 
my word there isn’t!” Then, with happy inspiration: “”Twas 
all my fault, you know; so cheer up—do! ” 

Jess does cheer up, though not solely by virtue of the Balm of 
Gilead which Giff proffers. She has got on, so far, with fewer 
tears than are shed by most children of her age. Sometimes, 
when she vexes her grandfather, she sheds some bitter drops all 
to herself, and some more on his forehead when she asks him to 
forgive her. As for physical pain, she bears it with the stubborn 
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endurance of a little stoic. But this strong-minded, very young 
woman has her foible; wound that, and the flood-gate is loosened. 
Her foible is a wild passion for riding. At the age of five, her 
poor father set her cross-legged on his horse. What did she do 
but dig her little heels in with such a will that in a second she 
was careering across the home-paddock at full gallop! It was 
evening, and the men had returned from work and were loitering 
about the stable; they watched her, breathless. In a twinkling 
John Patterson leapt upon another horse, and rode after her in 
an agony. His own horse was jaded, and soon caught: and Jess 
was not only still in the saddle, but was bubbling over with 
laughter and excitement, which changed to a roar only when her 
father snatched her into his arms. And that was how she came 
to be called “Galloping Jess.” At the time there was only one 
explanation of the adventure: Jess was a born Diana; and since 
that time her love of riding and skill in the saddle have increased 
with each succeeding year. 

During shearing-time Miles Ayling drives to the wool-shed 
every morning, and does not return until dusk. He takes with 
him old Patterson, his book-and-store-keeper, who has his work 
cut out in branding and weighing bales of wool, superintending 
the loading of bullock-drays, and making due entries into note- 
books. This Christopher Patterson came to Meringul eight years 
ago with the new overseer, his son, and the latter’s motherless 
baby. When poor John Patterson was spitted by a steer in sight 
of the homestead, Ayling had not the heart to turn the old man 
away with his orphaned grandchild—more especially since the 
old man had shown a knowledge of debit and credit, and the by- 
ways of book-keeping, which was too rare in the wilds not to be 
invaluable. And so it is that Jess and her grandfather come to 
be living in the iron hut among the pines, two hundred paces 
from the homestead. But during the shearing the iron hut is 
deserted all day long, as little Jess could not be expected to eat 
her dinner all alone there. A difficulty thus threatened old 
Patterson, which has, however, been met by a splendid sacrifice 
on the part of Lady Margaret Ayling: for these six weeks Jess is 
permitted to eat her mid-day mutton in the big sitting-room with 
Lady Margaret and Gifford. 

This half-hour is a terrible ordeal to Jess; and the board 
“unto which she was not born” is by no means festive in her 
eyes. She sits perfectly mute, and eats every morsel that is put 
before her; and when there is no choice of viands to entail a 
nervous answer toa chilling question, she is intensely thankful. 
Giff, of course, rattles on as usual, mildly corrected by his mother 
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for his frequent grammatical slips, and gravely for occasional 
unparliamentary expressions. Sometimes he addresses Jess 
across the table in the genial out-of-door fashion, which causes 
her to blush very uncomfortably, and Lady Margaret to frown. 
To-day it so happens that the dinner goes off admirably, and with 
a deep sigh of thankfulness Jess finds herself once more in the 
sunny yard by Gifl’s side. 

Giff sees the stock-whip lying in the verandah, but he pretends 
not to notice it; it is just possible that he might fail to repeat 
the “Sydney flash” straight away, and, like many wiser heads, 
he prefers resting on his laurels to risking them gratuitously in 
greed for more. 

“Well,” he says presently ; “what’s to do this afternoon, eh, 
Jess?” 

Jess looks down thoughtfully. “J don’t know,” she says at 
length: then, throwing back her heavy black hair, and looking 
up into Giff’s careless face: “You say,” she says simply; “any 
thing you like, Giff.” 

Thus appealed to, Giff looks sapient, but indifferent. ‘“ Well,” 
he drawls, “ let’s have a stroll somewhere r 

“Yes, let’s,” breaks in Jess, fired with sudden enthusiasm. 

“Not over the plain, though; it’s too hot.” 

“Far too hot,” echoes Jess. 

“ But through the pines, eh ?” 

“Hurray!” pipes Jess. 

“And we'll get some tucker and tea, and a quart pot from 
Sammy, and by Jove, Jess, we'll play at camping!” 

“And bushrangers!” adds Jess, wild with excitement. 

“ All right, bushrangers if you like—anything for a quiet life,” 
returns the organiser, grandly: albeit he takes care to add: 
“Mind, though, I'll be Thunderbolt—you can be the bobby ; and 
the bobby licks in the end, you know !—But come on; don’t let’s 
jaw, but make a start.” 

And away they go, across the yard to the kitchen. 

Ah-Sam, the cook, is good-natured, as Chinamen go. He takes 
the short black pipe from his mouth, and a grin overspreads his 
wrinkled, copper-coloured visage as the children enter his 
premises. Giff quickly explains what he wants, and the Celestial 
produces the tea and sugar and the quart pot, and then lays a 
large chunk of bread on the table. Giff shakes his head at the 
bread. “No likee bledee?” asks Sammy, affecting surprise. 
“Not muchee,” the boy replies in the pigeon English which we 
elect to employ with Chinamen, blacks, and babies. “ Wely li 
bledee,” persists Ah-Sam, rolling his beady eyes persuasively. 
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“Very nice be blowed!”—in plain Anglo-Saxon this time— 
“ Look’ee here, Sammy, you old humbug, give us a bit o’ brownie, 
and be sharp too!” With a horrible leer Sammy surrenders the 
“brownie,” which is a coarse currant cake; and Giff says: 
“Thanks, you’re not a bad sort for a Chinkee, blest if you are!” 
And off the pair go. Giff also carries a canvas water-bag, 
half-full, slung aeross his shoulders—a finishing touch to his 
unmistakably Golonial appearance, which not even the catapult of 
civilization in his hand can lessen. 

They step over the sandy loam into the pines on the northern 
side of the homestead, and are soon out of sight of the station 
buildings. They don’t get on very quickly, however, because Giff 
insists on having shots at all the pink parroquets and gaunt, lean 
crows which come anywhere near his path. Of course he never 
hits anything; but sport is sport, he informs Jess; and look 
at anglers !—they don’t catch anything half their time, but they 
enjoy the sport all the same. After the parroquets and crows, 
comes an utterly futile chase after a solitary red kangaroo; and 
when at last they pause, beaten and breathless, Jess, who is 
growing hungry, mildly suggests the camp-fire and tea. 

“Not yet,” says the explorer-in-chief: “we're just at the 
fence, look you. We'll strike well into the Forest Paddock ’fore 
we camp and have our blow-out.” 

So Jess squeezes through the wires and Giff climbs over; and 
on they go, chattering, laughing, shouting, whistling, with 
hearts as light as the balmly wind which mildly fans their 
temples. 

It is a large enclosure, this Forest Paddock into which these 
two have passed. Nowhere but in Australia would so vast a 
tract of land be styled a“ paddock ;” it is enclosed by twenty-two 
miles of wire fencing, and is six miles long by five broad. The 
country is timbered, but not thickly, by pine and box and balar— 
all more or less stunted; and the land is sandy and a dead level. 

Giff strikes confidently into the heart of the paddock. He 
gives a careless, knowing glance at the sun, that is all; then, no 
matter how he twists in and out among the trees, he has not the 
smallest doubt as to his own position relative to fence and 
homestead ; for Monseigneur is nothing if not a skilled bushman. 

At last, to the intense relief of hungry Jess, Giff flings himself 
suddenly down in the core of a box-clump. He turns over on his 
back and gazes complacently up at the sapphire sky. “This is 
the spot, old gal,” he deigns to explain, seeing Jess stand by in 
somewhat perplexed silence. Then he leaps to his feet with a 
bound. “Pitch the camp, lads!” he calls to an imaginary army 
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of followers. Then, descending to realities: “Pick some sticks, 
Jess—and dry uns, mind.” 

Jess skips off with an ardent whoop to her responsible duties, 
and Giff proceeds to set out on the ground water-bag, quart pot, 
tea, sugar, and “brownie.” Then he runs to help Jess in her 
search for fuel, and presently a fine foundation is laid for the fire, 
when suddenly Jess exclaims in a terrible voice: 

“ Giff, the matches!” 

They have been forgotten ! 

Giff is too manly (or not manly enough) to lay the blame of 
this fatal omission upon Jess. He searches every pocket with 
nervous fingers. 


“Here are three,” he says with a deep breath, drawing his hand 
out of the last pocket. 

“Shepherd ’em!” says Jess, in the laconic station idiom. 

And he does. By great good luck the first match sets the 
smaller sticks alight ; tongues of flame leap upward; the bigger 
branches that have been pulled down are judiciously applied; and 
presently you could roast a sheep before the crackling, spurting fire. 
And all the while it is a hot and brilliant afternoon; though what 
does that matter to Giff and Galloping Jess? Giff makes the tea 
with a backwoodsman’s dexterity, and Jess vies with the boiling 
water in bubbling over with very delight. Giff, however, is by way 
of taking his pleasure more sadly ; he has camped with “the old 
man” (his respected parent) before to-day—camped in earnest ; 
still, on the whole, he is well satisfied with this afternoon. 

“Tt’s not so dusty, is it?” he observes with his mouth full of 
brownie soaked in hot tea. 


“Oh, mag—magnicifent!” Jess answers with her heart full of 
rapture. 

“Ts it, though?” he says, half doubtfully: it is on the tip of 
his tongue to allude to his experience of real camping; but 
instead he admits splendidly: ‘‘ Well, I’ve seen a worse fire and 
worse tucker, J have, young ’un!” 

“Worse? I should think so! Oh, Giff,” says Jess, turning round 
to him, and lifting her great grey eyes to his red and dusty face, 
“Tam so happy!” 

“Are you though, old girl?” The tone is gentler than 
Monseigneur’s usual utterance, which is mostly of the rough and 
hearty order. 


“Yes,” Jess repeats, “I’m so happy! I wish we could stay here 
for ever and ever!” 


Giff looks at her queerly. The blazing fire is dying her olive 
cheeks a rich warm tinge, and helps to light up her great eyes ; 
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only helps, however, for there is a stronger fire within, that burns 
right through them and leaves them moist. She is very lovely as 
she gazes up at the boon companion of her sunny little life; and 
young savage though he may be, he has mother-wit enough to 
perceive that, and to register in his own mind a conviction that a 
red lip, when it quivers, is at least as good asa red lip that is 
firm as marble. 

“Well, well,” he says kindly; “look here, Jess, my girl; see 
this quart pot? We ain’t got any pannikins, so we both drink 
out o’ this. So this is our loving-cup—let’s pass it round.” 

They each take a sip, and Jess asks: “ What does that mean ? 
Does it mean that those who drink from it have got to love each 
other? ’Cause then it’s all right ;—’cause we do love each other, 
don’t we, Giff?” 

Giff nods his head. The tears have somehow vanished from her 
eyes, and now her little mouth is firm and pursed like a rosebud. 

Giff is only a boy ; and he yields to a sudden impulse, and has 
bestowed a hearty, sounding kiss on the rosebud before you can 
say knife! Jess colours deeply and looks angry (she is such 
a thorough girl). Then Giff, in his turn, colours at his weakness ; 
for he has never dreamt of doing such a childish thing before; 
and he jumps to his feet. No sooner has he done so than he 
cries : 

“ By Jove, look at the sun!” 

They have been sitting in the shadow of a tree, and they have 
not noticed that the shadow is twice as long as when they sat 
down. Jess springs up too. They can only see the crimson sun 
through the trees; it is well-nigh on a level with the plains. 

“By Jove,” says Giff again, “it’s late; let’s hook it home!” 

They gather together the things and start walking quickly, 
Giff leading the way. But before they have got far, there is only 
a red glow to be seen where the ball of fire was hanging just now: 
and before they have got much further, the red glow disappears 
also. And then darkness comes upon them with southern 
swiftness. 

“ Here’s a go,” says Giff uneasily. “Are you frightened, 
Jess?” 

“No,” says Jess. “Only grandfather will be!” she adds 
suddenly, in a troubled tone. 

Giff thinks of his own parents, and of their anger rather than 
of their alarm, and hurries on. Presently he stops, and points to 
something dull and red and low down in the distance, 

“There’s our fire,’ {he says, with the slightest perceptible tremor 
in his yoice. “I’ve been leading you in a circle—like a fool! ” 
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Jess says nothing, but she feels vastly uncomfortable. 

“ Are you tired, Jess?” 

“No.” (The tone belies the words.) 

“But you are, though. Look here,” decisively, “ we shall have 
to make the best of it, and camp in earnest! We'd best go to the 
old spot. Cheer up, Jess. “I'won’t be very cold, and we'll soon 
be home in the morning, when we get the sun; bothered if I 
know east from west now! Besides, it’s all my fault, hang me! 
Nobody can say anything to you.” 

Jess summons up all her resolution, and inwardly vows not to 
cry—at least, not until she is safe in her grandfather’s arms 
again. 

“They hurry to the fire, and find the embers still red. In ten 
minutes it is blazing up as merrily as before. 

“There,” says Giff, in a cheerier tone than his heart warrants; 
“sit you there, where I have scraped away the sand, and lean 
your back against the tree. And here—take this for your 
shoulders.” 

“Sha’n’t!” from Jess ;—it is his coat. 

“But you shall,” says Giff firmly. The battle is short and 
sharp, but in the end the victory rests with the boy. “Now 
then,” says he, kicking the fire into a still ruddier blaze. “I'm 
going to tell you stories.” 

The little girl hesitates. ‘“ Giff, I always—that is, we should 
—I mean, don’t you think—we ought—to say our prayers ?” 

“Oh, ah,” says Giff awkwardly. “I never thought of that. I 
suppose we ought, now.” 

Side by side they kneel down, and uncover their heads, and 
gaze up at the brilliant stars; then Jess begins, in a voice as 
clear as a bell, “Our Father” .... And Giff follows rather 
huskily ; and afterwards, somehow, the fairy-tales he had in his 
mind stick in his throat; and if Scheherazade had acquitted 
herself half as poorly as Giff does, she would assuredly have 
perished the morning after her bridal. 

At last soft and regular breathing proclaims Jess to be asleep. 
Giff steals noiselessly away to seek more wood for the fire. An 
iguana which has been steadily watching the fire is startled at his 
approach, and the sight of the long green body and reptile’s head 
as it glides swiftly away makes the boy’s heart beat painfully. 
He gathers some sticks and returns to the fire with an un- 
comfortable feeling at his heart. He conjures up “ower true” 
tales of the different men who have been lost in the bush on 
Meringul: some of whom have been found dead, others helpless 
and speechless, and one or two never found at all. Partly at 
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these thoughts, and partly by reason of the night chill, he begins 
to shudder, and his teeth start a-chattering. He draws quite 
close to the fire; but only to picture the row he will get into 
to-morrow, and—what is worse—the disgrace that must evermore 
rest upon him after this miserable exhibition; after having 
lost himself in the Forest Paddock, within four or five miles of 
home! He thrusts his hands for warmth into his breeches 
pockets, and in the right pocket he happens upon a cutty-pipe 
filled with tobacco, a recent present from a mischievous shearer. 
This is a find: he lights the pipe with a brand from the fire, and 
puffs away until the fumes make him drowsy: and then he too 
falls asleep. 


About sundown there is a heavy tramp along the homestead 
verandah, and Miles Ayling enters the sitting-room where his 
wife lies reading on a sofa, 

“ Well, my lady!” is his gruff, quasi-good-humoured greeting. 

“Well?” says Lady Margaret languidly, scarcely raising her 
eyes from her book. 

That is all that passes until Miles Ayling has laid hold of the 
whisky-decanter, which stands ready for him on the table, and 
mixed and despatched a pretty stiff nobbler. Miles Ayling is a 
tall, stout man of fifty, with a rather purple countenance and a 
short iron-grey beard. He is, moreover, the most variable 
creature in Christendom. 

“Where is the boy ?” he asks presently. 

“Really, Miles, I have no idea. I have not seen him since 
luncheon.” 

“Humph! He’s not about the place, or I should have seen 
him. Prowling around somewhere, I suppose: hope the young 
dog’s out of mischief, that’s all.” 

“He will never be that,” says Lady Margaret, seeing an 
opening for her favourite theme, “until we send him home to 
school ‘ 

“Hang school! This is his school,” exclaims the squatter. 
“Here he can learn to manage a station and to be a man: that’s 
all a son of mine need know.” 

“What! And associate from year’s end to year’s end with the 
men, which is bad enough, and with that—that little, common 
girl, which is a good deal worse? He spends all his time with 
her as it is, and you are either blind or indifferent. They are 
probably together somewhere or other at this moment! At this 
rate she will make him marry her at twenty! No, no, Miles; 
our son must learn to be a gentleman as well as a man.” 
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My lady’s husband bursts into a rude guffaw; but just as he 
begins to speak, he in his turn is interrupted by a gentle tap 
at the door. 

“ Come in,” says Ayling. 

The door opens, and a tall, thin, bent old man is seen standing 
on the threshold. 

“ What, Patterson, is it you? Comein. What is it?” 

Christopher Patterson steps into the room, and makes Lady 
Margaret a more graceful old-world obeisance than she ever re- 
ceived from Miles, even in his courting days. 

“T have come to ask you if you have seen anything of your 
boy; because I cannot find my girl,” the old man begins with 
mild directness ; though it is easy to see that he is distraught 
and anxious. “Sammy says they went into the pines immedi- 
ately after dinner, and he gave them some provisions to take 
with them for tea. But I have been right through the pines, 
cooeeing, and can get no answer.” 

Miles Ayling mutters an oath, and his wife darts at him a 
feminine barbed glance which says plainly: “ What did I tell 

ou?” 

a We'll give ’em another hour or two, Patterson,” he grumbles, 
“and then, if they don’t turn up, by Gad we'll have to turn out 
after them—the young devils!” 

“T think, sir, the sooner we turn out, the better,” says Chris- 
topher Patterson. 

“Why? They may come in any minute.” 

“T don’t know; Jess has never been out after sundown before, 
and the paddocks on that side are very big and scrubby. Black 
Jimmy says he’s ready to start any time.” 

“Curse them!” cries the squatter angrily, jumping up. “A 
snack then, Patterson, and I’m ready. Eh, but I'll hide Master 
Gifford for this!” 

In the pines there are so many foot-marks, and the sand is so 
heavy, that even Black Jimmy, the aboriginal tracker, can find 
no distinctive trail. So they decide to follow round the fence 
that encloses the pines, and at last Black Jimmy stops at the 
spot where the children crossed into the Forest Paddock. But 
by this time it is midnight, and pitch-dark, and tracking is a 
very slow and difficult process. 


Grey dawn is stealing over the forest when the party espy 
Giff’s fire. He has constantly throughout the night plied it with 
wood, and now he .is cowering close beside the red embers, 
chilled to the bone; but little Jess is fast asleep, with the tree 
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between her and the edge of the morning breeze, and Giff’s tweed 
coat wrapped tightly round her shoulders. 

The greetings the two children receive are in marked contrast, 
the one to the other. At the sound of voices, Giff leaps to his 
feet ; then hangs his head and stands where he is. But Jess, the 
moment she realises what is happening, jumps up, tosses back her 
disordered black hair, and runs to meet her grandfather. 

“Well, sir! Well, sir!” thunders Miles Ayling, striding up to 
his son, “what d’you mean by this? By Gad, sir, I’ve a good 
mind to flog you where you stand! Do you know that we've 
been all night looking for you? All night, I say! I shall 
chain you to the verandah-posts, that’s what I shall do—to the 
verandah-posts, I say. Young idiot!” And Giff hangs his head 
still lower to hide his burning face, and devoutly wishes his 
father would thrash him and have done with it, rather than 
speak to him like this. 

But Christopher Patterson just drops on one knee and opens 
his arms for Jess to fling herself upon him, and then strains her 
jealously to his heart. “Promise me never to do it again, my 
dear,” is all he says. “I promise—I promise,” says Jess in a 
choking voice, twining her little arms tightly round Christopher’s 
neck, and showering kisses upon his snowy beard. ‘God bless 
thee, my lamb,” the old man whispers, with tears in his dim blue 
eyes; and he does not let go her hand until they reach the 
homestead. But he sidles up to shamefaced Gifford, and gives 


him his other hand. “Brave boy!” he says. “May you take no 
harm from this night’s chill!” 


“Very well, my lady; have your way,” says Miles Ayling, on 
whom the annoyance and anxiety of scouring the bush during a 
whole night, for his son and heir, have told more than a hundred 
arguments. “Have your way; and if it is to be England, why 
then, England it must be.” 

“Eton will maké a man of him—and a gentleman,” says Lady 
Margaret ; “and my brother, Nankivell, will treat him as his own 
son. They have written and begged it repeatedly.” 

So it is decided at last that Gifford Ayling shall be despatched 
forthwith to England, to spend some years at Eton and some 
more at Oxford, and his vacations at the country seat of his uncle, 


Lord Nankivell. So much for getting “bushed” in the Forest 
Paddock ! 


On a red-hot morning in January, Giff says good-bye to 
Meringul. The buggy, loaded with boxes, is waiting beyond the 
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picket-fence at the end of the verandah; the horses are swishing 
their long tails impatiently, writhing under the triple plague of 
mosquitoes, flies, and a more than ordinarily vicious sun. 

Giff gives his mother a last affectionate hug, and she returns it 
like one whom an iron will enables to repress the emotions that 
rise in the heart. His eyes are dry because he is borne up by 
sheer excitement; hers because she has spent weeks in nerving 
herself for this hour ; and because, while he is yet with her, her 
ambition for her boy is greater than her love. 

He rushes from that last embrace, and springs straight into the 
buggy beside Sydney Tom, the groom: his father has ridden the 
day before into the township where they are to meet the Deni- 
liquin coach. As he is whisked away, Giff peers in the direction 
of the iron hut among the pines, and a cloud of disappointment 
gathers over the ardent young face. Half a mile from the 
homestead they turn into the scrub, and Giff stands up in the 
buggy, waves his hat, and shouts—* Good-bye, Meringul! Good- 
bye! Good-bye!” Next instant the white cluster of buildings 
is swallowed in the sombre foliage that arches over the narrow 
wheel-track. 

On rounding a curve they suddenly come upon Christopher 
Patterson and Jess, standing hand in hand by the wayside. 
“Hold on, Tom,” says the boy, and jumps down... . 

“Farewell, my lad; you have everything before you; be a man 
—and don’t forget your old friends, Gifford; come back to us!” 
But old Christopher sighs as he grasps the boy’s brown hand, for 
something tells him that—the chances are—with him this is the 
long farewell. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” says Giff as cheerily as he can. “Tell you what 
—I'll get expelled, and come back in no time !—Good-bye, 
Jess!” 

He stoops, and frankly throws an arm round the girl’s neck and 
round the thick stream of hair that falls about it. And as he 
kisses her pale cheek a lump rises in his throat; and now for the 
first time his brave brown eye grows dim. 

“ Good-bye, Jess, old girl. Cheer up—remember, Scott is yours !” 
—a husky attempt at consolation. ‘“ Good-bye ; good-bye, dear !” 
And next moment he is back again beside Sydney Tom. 

The old man shades his eyes with his hand, and, as the boy he 
loves passes from his sight, a tear trickles slowly down the worn 
cheek and falls into the burning sand. But little Jess compresses 
her bloodless lips, and is quite calm—now; only for days and 
weeks afterwards she is a widowed child; and consolation she 
knows none. 
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Parr II. 


Ir is almost ten years sin®e Gifford Ayling went “home,” and 
near the close of a bright October day. Meringul homestead, 
gleaming in the setting sun, looks precisely the same as when Giff 
waved his last good-bye to it. But onthe “run” there are some 
unwelcome changes. Where then stretched miles of green and 
healthy salt-bush is now but a dreary waste of sand, with here 
and there a few black roots stripped bare to the ground. Once 
grassy plains are barren, sandy tracts. Meringul carries scarce 
forty thousand lean sheep now, and of these scores are dying 
week by week. Last year’s rainfall was something over six 
inches; that of the year before something under nine. To add to 
the fierce drought, the plague of rabbits has spread with incon- 
ceivable rapidity these last years, and now its ever-widening 
circle includes Meringul and the surrounding stations; and the 
expenditure in the attempt to stamp out the imported pestilence 
is terribly heavy in these bad times. No one knows how many 
thousands Miles Ayling has lost during the last four years; no 
one knows how much he is indebted to the bank already; but 
there is a pretty general notion that the bank may be fairly 
expected to draw the line somewhere, and that soon. In fine, 
it is an open question whether Ayling’s sheep will see another 
shearing :—for people have long ceased to reckon on heavy rains 
as a certain issue, sooner or later, as they did during the first 
years of the drought. 

Yet, this October afternoon, there are unwonted signs of life 
and excitement about the home-station. In the dining-room 
Lady Margaret is feverishly polishing the best glass and china 
with her own delicate hands; in the kitchen, the Chinaman 
(Ah-Loo by name: for Sammy has made his pile and gone back 
to China long ago) is displaying extraordinary zeal of office for a 
Mongol; while outside the stables, and on the stockyard rails, 
and in front of the men’s hut, lounge little knots of men, who 
from time to time glance in the direction of the home-paddock 
gate at the edge of the scrub, half a mile away. 

The fact is, young Ayling is expected to arrive any minute; 
and there is apparently nothing to cool curiosity in the fact that 
the heir is returning to a blighted heritage. 

On the further side of the fence which divides the pines from 
the station-yard, a frail, bent man of seventy leans on the arm of 
a tall and handsome girl. Christopher Patterson looks aged, but 
otherwise not greatly changed; he is whiter, more deeply 
wrinkled, and the far-away expression of his dim blue eyes is 
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more noticeable than it used to be; that is all. But Jess has 
grown from a child toa woman. Her limbs are firm and strong ; 
her form is still slim and willowy, yet she is stouter than she 
promised to be as a child—and handsomer: the face is the same, 
and the lustrous eyes, and the firm mouth; only alas! that 
spreading hat hides beneath it every coil of the raven hair. She 
has made no new friends all these years; and as for her love, it is 
centred in Christopher Patterson, and is his indivisibly. It is 
true that a gentleman-drover, and an inspector of stock, and a 
surveyor from Sydney, have galloped away from Meringul with 
sore hearts, and without the satisfaction of leaving a counter- . 
wound behind ; but it was by no fault of Jess that these accidents 
occurred. The station hands still speak of her as Galloping Jess. 
During the first years after Giff’s departure she went long mad 
rides on the pony he left her; and it was a sad day when she was 
forced to own that Scott was no longer a fit mount for her. But 
now, when an extra hand is wanted for a “ muster,” Ayling finds 
it pay to have a fresh horse run up for the girl; and then a few 
heavenly hours are hers; for Jess is a splendid stock-rider, and 
in “cutting out cattle” she has no superior on the “run.” 

They have been standing together a good half-hour, the old 
man and the girl; and all this while they have naturally never 
ceased talking about Giff. 

“T never thought the lad would do so well,” says Christopher. 
“T mean, I didn’t think he was the one to stick to his books. 
And now he’s coming back to us a real, full-blown Bachelor of 
Arts! Ah, and I suppose he’ll have the University stamp upon 
him, and all! I remember the young Oxford blades when I was 
a lad, Jess. Eh, my lass, I fear he'll have nought to say to his 
old friends now; I fear these parts won’t be big enough to hold 
him, big as they are.” 

Jess is gazing towards the distant line of scrub; but the old 
man’s last words (which are all she catches) serve to make her 
wince. 

“Hush, grandfather,” she says softly: her childish treble has 
long ago given place toa rich, mellow utterance—the least bit 
deep for a woman, but that with depths of pure pathos: “and 
look,” she cries, “that dust above the trees! Look—look— 
LOOK |” 

There is a moment of unutterable suspense, and the girl’s 
cheeks pale, and her eyes flash and sparkle: and then—yes! it 
is the Meringul buggy, and in it are seated the two Aylings, 
father and son! 

“Ah!” says Jess; and the blood rushes back to her face, and a 
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thin, thin film overspreads the sparkling eyes. What a fair 
picture for Giff’s travel-worn sight! The setting sun is bathing 
her from head to foot; and there she stands in his carmine rays, 
tall and straight as the young pines around her, with moist eyes, 
parted lips, and an arm lovingly encircling the frail old man by 
her side. But alas for the fair pictures we miss in this world ! 
The buggy sweeps past within twenty yards of where Jess siands, 
and Giff does not see her. And the next moment he has bounded 
into the verandah and is in his mother’s arms. 

In England the welkin would have rung with the cheers of the 
assembled dependents: but your Colonial in-dependent, having 
slaked his curiosity, just turns on his heel and saunters into the 
hut to supper. 

And old Christopher turns on his heel, and walks slowly to the 
iron hut. He would have liked a nod from the lad; but was it 
likely the lad should notice him—the store-keeper—before his own 
kith and kin? So, being a philosopher, he reads and smokes all 
the evening in perfect contentment. 

Jess also turns quickly away—but in a different spirit. She is 
unreasonable enough to feel hurt; and being a woman, and not a 
philosopher, she tosses on her hot bed the whole of that night, 
and never sleeps a single wink: but neither does she shed a single 
tear. 

As grey dawn peeps into the room she rises and dresses herself 
deliberately, and sallies out into the fresh cool air to chase away 
her foolish chagrin. For morning—always our most candid friend 
—points out to her that she has really no possible reason to feel 
vexed with her old playmate. The axe is lying by the wood- 
heap; Jess is an expert chopper; and firewood is always being 
wanted. What better way of clearing the mental cobwebs than 
by giving play to the muscles? A moment more, and Jess has 
fallen to, and the blows are ringing through the pines in the 
early morning stillness. 

Now it is not to be wondered at, that being once more in the 
house, room, and bed of his childhood, strange thoughts and 
retrospects rise in the mind of Gifford Ayling, and that his sleep 
is fitful. And when the sun bobs over the eastern plains and 
strikes the wall of his room in the same old spot just above the 
bed, he can lie no longer, but springs up; and thereafter saunters 
forth to look round the old place. No sooner is he out of doors, 
than the sound of wood-chopping reaches his ears, and so surprises 
him at this very early hour, that he strolls through the well- 
remembered pines in the direction of the sound. He soon 
reaches the iron hut, from the further side of which the sound 
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comes; and a moment later he catches sight of a woman, swaying 
gently to and fro with her back towards him, and plying the axe 
with no less precision than vigour. 

“Muscular female,” he says to himself; and he walks calmly 
round in a semicircle until he confronts the woodcutter; then he 
raises his hat a@ /’Anglaise, and says, “Good morning ”—so very 
politely ! 

Jess drops the axe and starts up, pale as death. Then the 
young man utters a loud cry of surprise, and what is more, of joy. 

Not until this instant has he thought of coupling this most 
energetic person with Jess. To be frank, the image of Jess has 
never been distinctly before his mind for years. His parents 
began by carefully ignoring the questions concerning her, and 
the messages sent to her, in his early letters, for one thing: for 
the rest, the new life gradually swallowed up the old, until clear 
recollection of the Meringul days came to be rare and abnormal. 
Once, indeed, he inferred that old Patterson must be dead, and 
Jess gone away; and the inference was probably stored up in 
his mind as a conclusion. But now, with a rush, the memory of 
the little black-haired girl returns; and a feeling of joy, blent 
with shame, causes him to colour to the roots of his hair as he 
knows that the face before him is indeed the face of Jess. 

“Ts it really Jess?” he says. Then he bursts into a merry, 
frank laugh, and, springing forward, takes both her hands in his 
and presses them warmly. 

“ Indeed, it is,” Jess answers demurely. 

“Ts it possible?” murmurs the young man; then he steps 
back to openly admire her. But Jess has recovered from her 
first confusion, and is beginning to freeze instinctively. She 
meets his stare with a steady gaze as frank and searching as his 
own; and presently she says good-humouredly, but nevertheless 
with chilling candour : 

“ Come, sir, let us be frank; we are very old friends, and we 
want to take stock of one another, don’t we? Very well; I find 
you not half so much altered as I expected, Mr. Gifford.” (I 
suppose because, though he is twenty-two, he wears no hair on 
his face as yet.) 

“ And I,” returns Giff, “ find you ten times more beautiful than 
I could have dreamt of—Miss Jess!” 

Jess picks up the axe. “You mean me to go on chopping the 
wood, I can see,” says she. 

Giff steps forward and politely holds out his hand for the axe. 
“JT mean to chop it for you, if you will let me try,” says he. 

She does let him try, and a sorry mess he makes of it. He 
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cannot strike the same place twice consecutively, and Jess vents 
some of her nervousness in merry ridicule. “And you such a 
good hand once!” she says reproachfully, as he looks up with 
a comical, perspiring face. “I suppose you have forgotten how 
to crack a stock-whip as well?” (2a truth he has no recollection 
whatever of the “Sydney flash” and kindred accomplishments of 
his early boyhood.) But now Christopher Patterson, who has 
heard the voices, comes out to greet the hero. And so the 
meeting is over, and the ¢ée-d-téte has been mercifully short— 
mercifully for foolish Jess, I mean. 

At dinner old Christopher remarks that there will be great 
doings at the station presently; for that he has heard from the 
boss that no less a personage than my Lord Nankivell has come 
out with young Gifford; and that his lordship actually meditates 
penetrating the back-blocks, accompanied by the Ladies Blanche 
and Honoria, who are globe-trotting with their illustrious papa. 
“He is accustoming himself to rough it by degrees, and is 
beginning with a Melbourne hotel,” says the old man with a 
chuckle, and he adds confidentially: “I think, from what he said, 
Mr. Ayling means young Giff to marry one or other of those two. 
But what my lord will say when he sees our desert of a run, I 
don’t know.” 

In the evening Jess meets Giff in the pines not far from the 
iron hut, clearly by his contrivance. Since morning his memory 
has been wonderfully busy, and childhood, with his childish 
intimacy with Jess, has become strikingly recent and vivid; 
while the handsome girl of this morning has been before his 
mental vision all day. And Jess—bless her innocence !—goes 
the very way to keep her image in his mind. She is cold as ice, 
and makes stiff and stilted answers to everything he says. He 
implores her to speak to him as in the old days; and, in urging 
this, he grows very earnest, and approaches dangerously near to 
her. As ill luck will have it, Miles Ayling, passing down the 
yard, espies them through the trees, draws his own deduction, and 
decides on prompt immediate action. 

Next day Ayling tells old Patterson, with considerable show of 
regret, that he fears he will have to turn him out of the iron hut 
for a few days (he means weeks). The fact is, the hut will be 
wanted for Lord Nankivell’s attendants. The crafty squatter puts 
it that, if the old man and his grand-daughter will take up their 
abode at the cattle-station for a little while, they will be doing 
him (Ayling) a favour. As for the books, he will attend to them 
himself for the time being, and thus Patterson will obtain a little 
holiday, which he should have had, by-the-bye, long ago. Of 
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course Christopher consents without demur, and it is settled that 
the buggy and spring-cart shall be ready to-morrow morning, 
the former for their persons, the latter for their effects. 

The cattle-station consists of no more than a hut and yards 
twelve miles from the home-station, and it is situated on the 
Meringul Creek, whose channel, however, is at present as dry as 
a bone. A boundary-rider is usually stationed there, but since the 
drought has rendered that part of the “run” incapable of carrying 
any stock at all, the cattle-station has been deserted. 

When Giff hears of this arrangement, he divines at once the 
fears and motives that have prompted it. He says nothing; but 
on the morning of the Pattersons’ departure he rises at dawn and 
quietly walks to the wood-heap by the iron hut. Jess does not 
chop wood every morning ; but Giff was right in supposing that 
she would be up early to-day, packing such simple Lares and 
Penates as are to join in the migration; and after waiting an 
hour he sees her. He goes straight to her, and impetuously tells 
her his convictions concerning his father’s fears and plans. At 
this she bridles up and blushes deeply, and her grey eyes flash 
fire; but she remains silent. Then Giff gazes at her long and 
earnestly, and his eyes speak vehement love. At last, ina strange, 
broken voice, he says— 

“Grant me one favour, Jess; it is the last I dare ask.” 

Jess recoils, and grows deadly pale. 

“ What is it?” she whispers faintly. 

“One gallop by your side! Think of the old happy days ; let 
us live in them again, for one short hour. It will be our last 
hour together, Jess; when it is past, we are henceforth—not even 
friends. . . . Oh, Jess! My heart is full—yes, I know—I must 
not speak what I feel.... Then promise me this! I have 
horses ; I will bring them myself. Promise me only this. . . Jess!” 

Jess turns away her head, so that he can only see the inky 
coils of her hair ; and no one sees the struggling in the pale face, 
the light—half exultation, half agony—in the great eyes. At last: 

“T promise,” she gasps shortly; and with that she flees into 
the hut... . 

And Giff wanders distractedly through the pines ; his brain is in 
a whirl ; for one concrete blessing his heart teems with thankful- 
ness ; to every other feeling he is for the time being insensible. 

“I and my mistress, side by side, 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 
So, one day more am I deified. 


Who knows but the world may end to-night?” 
* . * * * 
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Side by side they amble, Giff and Jess, just as in the old 
childish days. But now the bright varied hues which then used 
to colour the land are gone; and the low-lying plains beyond the 
cattle-station are brown and sere and gloomy. This afternoon 
even the deep blue sky is missed ; instead, the great dome above 
is frescoed with heavily-revolving clouds. But clouds have come 
to carry no meaning in the drought-stricken district; they have 
so often raised hopes, only to dash them to the ground, that now 
their presence scarcely excites curiosity. Sore pressed by the 
clouds, the sun is dying hard; red and angry he still fights his 
way through their wheeling masses; and the nearest of the 
leaden hosts are stained with his dying blood. And on to this 
angry sunset these two slowly amble, side by side. 

Neither has spoken since they began to ride. Giff has sworn 
to breathe no word of passion ; and thus restricted he dares not 
trust himself to speak at all. And as for Jess, she shuts her eyes 
before the fierce red glare, and tries to believe for an instant that 
the last ten years have never been; that she and Giff are riding 
together as little children. Yet it is she who at last breaks the 
silence. 

“ Are we to go no quicker than this?” 

“Your pace is mine,” Giff replies hoarsely. 

A smart stroke of the whip on the black filly’s flank is her 
answer, and off she shoots like the wind. Without a word her 
companion digs his spurs into the sides of his bony grey, and 
follows in the wake of the wind. 

The grey is heavy and enduring rather than swift, and the 
fresh young filly darts away with a lead of several lengths. They 
have just entered a large paddock, and there are six miles of level 
track before the next gate. Giff sets his pale face, clenches his 
teeth, and drives in the spurs: but for the first two miles he is 
nowhere. Then he begins slowly to gain. Jess, hearing the 
thunder of the grey’s hoofs growing louder and louder, urges on 
her animal; but the filly’s prime effort is spent, and the grey 
comes up inch by inch. 

Picture it if you can! Two horses on a lonely, sombre plain, 
straining every sinew in a wild, mad race; their riders straining 
every art of horsemanship. These riders both young and both 
handsome, bending slightly forward, with flushed face, blazing 
eye, and short thick breath. Is it a race for love or life? If 
only for love, why are the eyes of Jess like a hunted deer’s? 
Why does the sob of anguish rise in her throat as the pursuer 
gains steadily upon her ? 

He is only half a length behind now, and the pace is terrific. 
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Those coils of coal-black hair have broken prison, and the whole 
glorious mass floats behind in the rushing air. The pursuer 
beholds in wonder, and digs in the spurs still deeper. And all 
the while they are galloping straight for the raging furnace of 
the setting sun. Giff breathes an impious prayer that he may 
gallop into that burning hell by her side! The blood-red glare is 
reflected in the eyes and faces of the riders, and in the wild eyes 
and gaping nostrils of the horses; and the horses are streaming 
with sweat and lathered with foam. Black bunches of liginum 
fly past, with here and there a tree sombre as a funeral plume. 
The yellow ground flies from under the galloping hoofs, and is left 
smoking with the flying sand. 

Now the grey’s nose is level with the filly’s chest ; now it is up 
with her ears; and now they are racing cheek by jowl. Jess is 
riding for dear life, and her eyes are on fire; but she is calm 
compared with Giff. For Giff has out-ridden self-control and his 
stern resolutions. He leans over towards Jess in his gallop, and 
flings out his left arm wildly. But the arm only beats the air 
impotently—Jess is reining in the filly with might and main. A 
moment later he sees the cause: the six-barred gate blocks the 
path—an impossible leap with winded horses, and horses 
untrained over jumps—and on each side of the gate the wire 
fence stretches over the plain into infinity. Yet another moment, 
and the horses stand panting and smoking a dozen yards apart, 
and the riders sit panting on their backs. 

But they do not long remain like this. Giff dismounts, and 
slipping his arm through the reins, walks unsteadily towards 
Jess. Jess promptly walks her horse to meet him, and has the 
first word. 

“Our ride is over,” she says in low, distinct tones. ‘“ Now 
promise me one thing.” 

“What is it?” he asks faintly. 

“Whatever it is, you will promise?” 

The young man bows his head in meek submission. 

“Promise me—that you will not mount again—for twenty 
minutes!” 

He groans aloud. 

“Do you promise? I will leave the filly at the cattle-station 
gate.” 

A moment of motionless agony. Then he bows his head once more. 

“Then, Giff!—Good-bye!” she holds out her hand. 

He seizes it greedily, and raises it to his lips, and murmurs 
over it incoherently; and when he releases it, the trembling 
hand is wet with scalding tears, yet burning with passionate kisses. 
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Next moment she is far away, cantering smartly over the plain. 
And this is the last time Galloping Jess is seen on horseback by 
eye of man. 

By the time Giff nears the home-station, it is quite dark ; 
moreover, the darkness is so dense that he can see neither moon 
nor stars, and the atmosphere is heavy and close. But Giff is 
in no condition to notice or heed external signs. His heart is 
cold as ice—his brain at white-heat; and his senses are 
temporarily benumbed. 

Miles Ayling meets his son in the verandah; he has heard 
something from a rabbit-trapper which has set his blood boiling. 
But the son’s perception has been very effectually blunted: he 
even sits down on the edge of the verandah, and leans his back 
against a verandah-post, without showing consciousness of his 
father’s presence. Ayling senior takes a preliminary turn up 
and down. Then he stops, close behind his son—and the storm 
breaks. 

“T think you told me—though, to be sure, you haven't over- 
burdened me with your experiences, much less your confidences ; 
and at the present moment you choose to ignore my presence— 
but I do think you have plainly intimated that you are—hem— 
engaged to your cousin, Lady Honoria. I am wrong, am I?” 

Giff has not only sat passive during this opening sally, but has 
bent his head attentively—of which his sire has taken advantage 
by increasing the roughness of his tone as he has gone on. But 
at mention of the engagement, the young man starts, and a 
deadly tremor runs through his limbs. He pauses before he 
replies coolly, but respectfully : 

“Three days are a short time in which to talk much of the 
events of ten years: give me time, and I will tell you all there is 
to tell. As to ignoring you, I admit Iam worried—about a trifle 
—and that I may have been rude just now, for which I am sorry. 
As to my engagement—well, I suppose it’s as much a fixture as 
most engagements.” 

“Oh! So you admit your engagement along with your infernal 
cubbishness, do you?” (The squatter has begun to bluster after 
his most approved fashion.) “Now, suppose I can tell you what’s 
worrying you?—I’m glad to hear you call it a ‘trifle,’ by the 
way!” 

Giff has sprung to his feet, pale and trembling. 

“Why are you speaking to me like this? What have I done? 
Explain yourself, father, or I’ll leave your house to-night—by 
God, I will!” 


“We didn’t swear at our fathers in my day,” replies Ayling, 
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purple with rage; “but this is a part of your ‘home’ education, 
I suppose—and serves me right. You can leave my house as 
soon as you choose: but first be good enough to answer me this: 
if, as you say, you are engaged to your cousin, why the devil do 
you run after another girl—a girl who is beneath you—with 
whom you have been riding alone this very afternoon?” 

“Oh, if I knew the man who told you this, I'd r 

“You'd get the life half knocked out of you, for all the Oxford 
swell that you are—and do you good too!” 

This speech is the acme of coarse bullying on the father’s part, 
and the son does well to make no reply. 

“Suppose I have ridden with this other girl; where is the 
harm?” Giff says presently, in a low voice which quivers with 
suppressed passion. 

“Harm!” Ayling shrugs his shoulders expressively. ‘“ People 
have their different notions of harm! I was never a saint myself, 
but I must confess——” 

“Now, I see your meaning!” thunders the young man; and 
with a single stride, he towers above his father. “ And now it is 
your turn to listen to me. Understand, then, that though you 
have succeeded in engaging me to my cousin, you can’t succeed in 
keeping me to that engagement—-or her either, for that matter ; 
for there is no great love lost between us!” 

“T had nothing to do with your engagement,” says the 
squatter, turning a shade paler. ‘“ You were not a baby, and you 
were at the other side of the world. Be as impertinent as you 
like ; but for Heaven’s sake stick to facts and sense.” 

“T will take you at your word—How about the letters written 
by my mother urging me to make this marriage—written at your 
instigation? How about your own letters, describing Meringul 
as an El Dorado and yourself as a Croesus? How about your last 
pathetic letters—-your strictly private letters—-telling me that 
without more capital you were a ruined man? Think of these 
letters before you say you had nothing to do with my engagement. 
But, as for this other girl, she was my playmate as a child—and 
now I love her! Yes, and if she’d look at me, I’d marry her—no, 
I will marry her! For understand another thing: that education 
you have just flung in my teeth has at least made me independent 
of Meringul: I took a good degree, and a man with that behind 
him need never seek his income far.” 

Every word of this strikes home ; and old Ayling is driven into 
taking a fresh line, and a more effectual one than bluster: and 
what he does is not wholly hypocritical. He drops down in a 
chair, and says in a broken voice: “Good God! And this is my 
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son who has been away ten years, and at home three days!” 
And with that the old man fairly bursts out crying. 

Giff is too enraged to take immediate notice; he takes two or 
three uneasy turns; then he stops beside the chair on which his 
father sits with bowed head. 

“Father,” he says gravely, “let us forget this; and forgive me 
my words and tone if you can. Believe me,” says Giff earnestly, 
and not without a tremor in his voice, “I am deeply, deeply 
sorry for what has passed.” 

“ But if you marry that—that girl?” the squatter groans. 

“That will never happen,” answers his son with a deep-drawn 
sigh. “She will scarcely speak to me.” 

“But you have been riding with her all this afternoon ?” 

“Ah! But that is not speaking.” 

Presently the old fellow thrusts out his hand. Giff grasps it. 
Then there is a long pause.... Then Miles Ayling looks up 
queerly, and says half shyly: “Giff! Let’s take a drop of 
whisky together, my dear boy !” 

As they set down their emptied glasses on the sitting-room 
table, there is a sudden loud rattle on the iron roof overhead. 

“Here comes the rain,” exclaims old Ayling; “and by the 
Lord, sir, I believe we’re going to get it this time at last! All the 
afternoon the ants have been swarming into the verandah; and 
they never do that unless there’s going to be more than a few 
drops, the sly dogs. Giff, my boy, we must have another toast, 
and a stiff ’un, sir. Here’s to the rain, and may it come down 
by the bucketful; and let’s have a flood, say I!” 

“ Amen!” murmurs Giff absently, little knowing what he says. 

Then father and son separate and go to bed. But there are 
conditions of mind in which even whisky-and-water may fail as a 
narcotic. And though Miles Ayling’s temperament allows him 
to sleep the sleep of the just, and to consign the recent row and 
other vexatious circumstances to a speedy oblivion, it is different 
with his son. All night long Giff lies awake, with aching heart 
and racked brain; and all night long—until the monotonous 
accompaniment almost drives him mad—he lies listening to the 
noisy rain :— 

“A fusillade upon the roof, 
A tattoo on the pane——” 
until at daybreak, instead of driving him mad, it sends him into 
an uneasy, troubled sleep. 


When Jess returns to the cattle-station, after her ride with Giff, 
she finds her grandfather just as she left him—sitting motionless 
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in his chair, with an expression of patient suffering on his worn, 
pallid face. She bends down and caresses him lovingly. “No 
better, darling?” she whispers sadly. 

“No better, my dear,” returns old Christopher wearily. “TI 
doubt it'll take me a few days to get well again; just now my 
head is splitting, splitting. Have you had a nice ramble, Jess, 
my dear?” he adds, 

Jess reddens hotly. But the old man’s eyes are closed, and he 
does not repeat the question, but presently falls into a doze. 
Then Jess moves about very softly; for during these terribly 
severe headaches with which old Christopher is periodically 
afflicted, he scarcely sleeps a wink, but sits all day and all night 
in his chair, and suffers in silence. 

Jess has passed two sleepless nights, but to-night nature reasserts 
herself. So. at the cattle-station, it is Christopher Patterson who 
listens through the long hours to the ceaseless rattle of rain on 
the roof. At daybreak the old man rises from his chair and 
opens the door. All around, on both sides of the creek, large 
pools have already formed ; and as daylight is slowly diffused, as it 
were from nowhere in particular, the leaden sky seems quite close 
to the earth; and as far as the eye can penetrate the mist, the 
rain is coming down in steady torrents. 

“Who would have thought it had rained so hard ?” Christopher 
asks himself. ‘I suppose it’s so long since we've had real rain 
that we don’t know it when it comes again. Three inches 
already if a point, 1 should say. Well, it may save the boss—it 
is the only thing that can save him. But I'd liefer be in at the 
homestead just now than out here.” 

At noon the sky seems lower and blacker, and the rain falls 
even more heavily than before ; and Jess says uneasily: “ Grand- 
father, are you quite sure there’s on chance of our being flooded 
out here? There’s water all round us now, and a good drop in 
the creek; and you know the creek is an anabranch of the 
river.” 

“The creek is an anabranch of the river,” the store-keeper 
replies, “ but they haven’t been connected this many a year; and 
the river lately has been just about as dryias the creek, and it 
would take a deal more rain than this to join the two; for I 
think the worst of it’s over.” 

“Yet the cattle-station has been flooded out before, hasn’t it?” 
Jess says anxiously. 

“T believe they once had a foot or two in here, not more ; but 
it was long before my time and your poor father’s. But even if 
we got more than that, I doubt I’d just have to sit it out,” 
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sighs the old man, lying back in the chair and passing his hand 
across his white forehead. 

But in spite of Christopher’s belief that the worst is over, as 
the afternoon wears on there is neither break in the sky nor 
diminution of the rain; but the dark grey clouds are reflected in 
the dark grey water, which now stretches on every side of the 
hut. The river Murroo flows fourteen miles from the home- 
station on the south-west side, but a bend brings it within five 
miles of the cattle-station on the west side: and herve the 
anabranch which follows the course of the Murroo for many 
miles reaches its greatest distance from the river. This ana- 
branch has come to be looked upon as an independent creek 
rather than as a tributary of the Murroo; for not since an 
exceptional flood many years ago, when the Murroo overflowed its 
banks, have river and creek been connected; and as the ana- 
branch possesses certain “catches” and natural drains, which 
lead the water and turn the slightest rainfall to good account, it 
has some claim to independence, and some right to be known as 
the Meringul Creek. 

As the long afternoon slowly wanes, with not so much as a lull 
in the continuous rattle on the roof, while outside one dry spot 
disappears after another, Jess turns sick with apprehension. The 
hut stands fairly high, no doubt, but at this rate the water will 
reach it before night. And then the anabranch—suppose the 
Murroo overleaps the barrier of years and comes foaming down 
the creek! Oh, if only her grandfather were well they might 
have sought higher ground at the very beginning! If only horses 
had been left them! If only they would rig a raft at the station 
and send it out to them! 

Old Christopher, who has been peacefully sleeping for an hour, 
suddenly wakes with a start, and gazes round with a frightened 
expression. “I have had a bad dream,” he says with a shudder. 
“Nay, I’m not going to tell it you, my lass. Get me some tea, 
Jess ; my head is a bit easier; I’ll just take a peep outside.” 

Jess lights the kerosene-lamp and sets it on the table, and 
while she is busy with the tea-things old Christopher hobbles 
back to his chair. “It is worse again to-night,” says he, looking 
grave. “I did think we were near the end of it this forenoon ; 
but to-night I don’t like the looks of it at all.” 

Jess lays her hand on his arm, and, leaning forward, looks 
with intense earnestness into the dim eyes, as if she would read 
the length and breadth of the old man’s fears. 

“Never fear, Jess,” says Christopher serenely, laying his hand 
in a soothing caress upon her bent head; “in at the homestead 
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they'll have got the boat from Sink-or-Swim by this; and it isn’t 
to be supposed they'll leave us out here with our toes under 
water. No, no, Jess; well be out o’ this, come morning. But, 
if they fail us at the station, why, my dear, there’s One who'll 
never fail us, and He is stronger to save than they are.” 

It is true that old Patterson feels the aching of his head a 
trifle less acute than it has been; but he knows that he has little 
warrant for the cheerful tenor of his words. He is able to partially 
deceive the girl—to instil in her heart a grain of reassurance ; but 
no more. And now there is a scarcely perceptible wash against 
the bottom timbers on one side of the hut. Jess moves instinc- 
tively to the door, but on the threshold she pauses and raises her 
hand to her ear. Then she beckons to her grandfather. 

“Can you hear a noise ?” 

Patterson stoops in the door-way, and places his hollowed hand 
to his ear. 

“What is the sound?” Jess asks calmly, though her face is 
deathly white and her eyes large with horror. ‘“ What is the 
sound? Hark! It grows nearer, nearer y 

“God help us, my child,” whispers the old man, shaking like a 
leaf; ‘it is—it is the Murroo!” 

The door of the hut faces the creek. Earth and sky are dim 
and dark, but not yet with the shades of night, and the creek, 
with already a few feet of water in its deep channel and with the 
straggling, drenched box-trees on the further bank, is distinctly 
seen. When Jess first paused to listen, there was a distant 
murmur in the air. Now the murmur has become a clamour, and 
the clamour a deafening roar which smites louder on the ear every 
instant. And as the old man and the girl stand holding one 
another’s arms in a rigid grasp of terror, they behold a strange 
and awful sight. A wall of angry, foaming water comes hissing 
down the narrow channel. Above, a mist of foam and spray; 
below, a boiling, eddying flood; on each side, the flood-wave 
spreading wide and deep over the banks, breaking down over- 
hanging branches and sweeping away saplings to bear on with 
the rushing, surging torrent. 

The pair at the hut door stand rooted to the spot, until the 
water eddying above their ankles calls them to action. The 
cattle-station has no second story; but under the roof, at one 
end, a few boards have been nailed across from slab to slab, 
forming a kind of rude loft, and a ladder as rude rests on the 
earth floor and leans against the boards. To this ladder Jess 
leads old Christopher, without a word. He shakes his head at 
sight of the ladder; she falls on her knees in the water and im- 
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plores him to make the effort : he does make it at last, and slowly 
and painfully, with a trembling pause at every rung, the old man 
mounts to the loft. By this time the water is a foot deep over 
the floor of the hut. 

Jess seizes the “billy” full of newly-made tea, and carries it, 
with a pannikin, up the ladder; then she descends, and returns 
with an armful of pillows and blankets; and lastly she carries up 
the kerosene-lamp and the chopper. Then she goes tenderly to 
work to make the old man as comfortable as is possible. He is 
much shaken, and his feeble heart beats violently ; still he is out- 
wardly calm and collected. But as they sit together in silence, hand 
in hand, the old man steals looks of unutterable sadness at the face 
of his grand-daughter—looks which say plainly: “For myself I 
care nothing; it is time for me to go and I am ready; but with 
you it is another thing—ah, for you it is too terrible!” Jess 
happening to catch him in the act, interprets the glance swiftly. 

“Don’t look like that,” she says, kissing his cheek, and twining 
her arm round his neck just as she loved to twine it as a 
little child. “I can tell what you are thinking about—and you 
are not to think about it any longer, do you hear? Of course 
they will come out from the station and rescue us! Even if they 
are delayed, the water cannot rise much higher. But they will 
come—yes, Giff will come!” Jess murmurs to herself. 

So close to the iron roof, the terrible tattoo sounds louder than 
ever in their ears; and it never ceases, never lulls, for an instant. 

“This was my dream,” the old man whispers; “I dreamt that 
we were overwhelmed, you and I, Jess.” 

“Then you were an old goose to dream it,” Jess says brusquely, 
though the tears start to her eyes as she speaks. . . . 

“Jess,” says the old man faintly, after about the third hour, 
“T should like you to read to me, my girl. Do you think you 
could find the Bible? It will do us both good, will that.” 

Jess quickly disappears down the ladder, and presently re- 
appears with the precious volume, and sits down again—a little 
further from the old man’s side than before. 

“ The forty-sixth Psalm, Jess,” he says unhesitatingly. 

Jess begins in her rich low voice: “‘God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help ion 

“ Jess—Jess—” interrupts old Christopher in a piteous voice, 
drawing back the hand he has stretched towards her as if it were 
stung, “ you are wet to the waist!” 

“T—TI fell down.” 

“Ah, with that book in your hands, tell me the truth! Tell 
me the worst—the water has risen as high as your waist!” 
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Jess confesses that it is so, in a hollow whisper. Patterson 
groans. 

“Then the river has rushed right round the anabranch, and 
now the water here is rising level with the Murroo—a foot an 
hour, no less! Jess,” after a short pause, with intense solemnity, 
“ Jess, let us kneel!” 

They kneel: and Christopher Patterson pours out his whole 
soul to his Maker. The prayer he offers is ill-worded and marred 
by repetition ; but the expressions are simple, and each syllable 
vibrates with awful earnestness. It is for his child’s deliverance 
that he pleads. His voice never falters, nor do his lips hesitate: 
his soul seems to swell with a crude eloquence which perforce 
bears it upward, even to the throne of God. But from Jess come 
only deep, broken sobs at long intervals ; and each sob leaves her 
slight frame trembling all over like a smitten ship. 

As they rise from their knees there is a groaning noise, and the 
whole structure seems to quake. Christopher wrings his hands 
in mute despair. 

“ That’s the worst yet—that’s what we have to fear,” he presently 
whispers. 

Jess says nothing, but seizes the chopper, and in a few minutes 
has hacked a good-sized aperture in the iron roof. Then she 
stands upright and looks out, and as she does soa wild cry bursts 
from her lips. 

“A light! A light!” she shouts frantically. Then, raising her 
hands to her lips she utters a Iong, loud, piercing “ Cooee! ” 

“ Coo—ee !” comes back over the black waters. 

“It is a boat from the station! It is Giff come to save us— 
that was his cooee! Dear, dear, dear Giff!” And flinging her 
arms about old Christopher’s neck, Jess covers him with passionate 
kisses, then sobs hysterically upon his shoulder. 

“Hold up the lamp, dear,” whispers Christopher as calmly as 
he can; but even as he speaks the hut vibrates terribly for the 
second time. 

She seizes the lamp, turns the screw until the flame flares up 
nine inches, then holds it high above her head through the aper- 
ture ; and another louder, clearer cooee is borne across the waters. 

At this moment the hut gives a fatal lurch; the lamp is jerked 
from her hand and falls hissing into the flood, and Jess reels into 
her grandfather’s arms. 

“ It’s being washed from under us! . . . Godsave you, God save 
you, my darling, darling Jess.... Ah! Weare going... . 
Jess...dess... Don’t cling to me so... Save your- 
oss CE” ons 
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“ Where is the light?” says the man in the bows. “It was 
bright enough just now, not a quarter of a mile off. I will give 
them another cooee :—Coo—ee !” 

The men rest on their oars, and the man with the baler pauses 
in his work : for when the old boat was found at Sink-or-Swim 
dam, daylight shone between every timber, and it has taken hours 
of hard work to make her fit to carry a crew at all. 

“Steer towards where the light was,” says the man in the bows 
hoarsely, after waiting in vain for an answering cooee or the re- 
appearance of the light. 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Gifford.” 

Long hours through they scour the black and swollen waters ; 
the night is thick and dense ; the rain still beats mercilessly upon 
the rowers; and the heart of each man of them is turned to a 
lump of ice. Once they get into the rapid eddying current of 
the creek, and are swirled along and almost wrecked by the float- 
ing trees with which they collide—and the bits of wreckage. At 
sight of these last Giff’s brain reels, and he almost falls into the 
water. But not until grey dawn grows imperceptibly on the scene 
of desolation do they find what they are seeking. 


Dread silence reigns in Meringul home-station. It is midnight, 
for one reason: for another, after beating down relentlessly for 
forty hours, the rain has suddenly ceased: if these reasons be 
insufficient, there is a third :—in the large room at the back of 
the dining-hall, the dead are lying. 

Yes; there is a gap in the leaden clouds at last, and through 
the gap the southern moon is shining in snowy splendour. And 
a truant beam steals into the chamber of death, bathing pillow 
and sheet in its cold and mystic rays. Here Christopher Patter- 
son lies; and there, Galloping Jess: the tired, stale life whose 
end has so often been longed for, the young, pure life in its first 
sweet freshness—both ended together!.... Hush! Here 
alone, in the chamber of death, the silence is broken. From 
yonder side of the bed break deep, choking sobs .... Ah, Giff! 
take your last, long look while the moon falls full upon the white 
face in its setting of dull black hair .... So: put back the 
sheet. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicls-Beach, M.P., when President of the 
Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution 
on the 30th April, 1892 :— 


“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
but also as regards the efficiency of the work done. I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case in which the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty.”- 


The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., when President of the Board 
of Trade, said at the Annual Meeting on the 18th March, 1893 :— 


“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National Life-Boat Institution. No Government department 
would ever maintain that alertness and alacrity which the Governors of 
that Institution always exhibited; and no Government department could 
ever evoke that generous sympathy with heroism which has characterised 
the work of the Institution. \I trust the time will never come when the 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl 5 eye K.G., First Lord of the Adméralty, 
stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on the 21st April, 
1894 :— 


“ A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without assistance from 
the State, and in this country I think we take a great pride in this. The 
Institution has a great claim on the country. . . . It doesa great 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the generosity 
and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. A. B. Forwood, M.P., when Secretary to the Admiralty, 
stated in public at Liverpool :— 


“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working the Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best and, indeed, 
the only way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 
organisation.” 


The Right Ifon. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding at a 
meeting ut the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said :-— 


“'The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is one of the most meritorious 
and useful voluntary institutions in this the greatest maritime country of the 
world. Indeed, there is perhaps no society which better deserves the 
financial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, 
said in the House of Commons on the 18th August, 1894 :— 


“The National Life-boat Institution deserves the confidence 
of the people.” 





On the 25th October, 1894, the Institution had granted altogether in rewards since its 
establishment in 1824, 98 Gold Medals and Clasps, 1,139 Silver Medals and Clasps, 244 
Binocular Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 7 Aneroid Barometers, 44 Framed Certificates of Service, 
1,479 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £145,500 in money. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER,—SUPPORTED BOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 





Patron—Her (Host Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sitn EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—CotoneL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary —CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 308 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution, granted rewards for the saving of 428 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1893, and of 170 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1893 being 398. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
25th October, 1894, 38,381. 


The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Boat 
and her equipment, including Life-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 
Boat, and £850 for the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 





Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-boat Branches. 
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Homoce® may be considered one of the most important 
eries of the age. It is absolutely indispensable in 
every household, and a day seldom passes when the 
Homocea tin has not to be brought out. Homocea is an 
intallible cure for Piles, Rheumatism Sci»tica, Neural- 
gia, Toothache, Earache, Eczema, Svres, Cuts, Bruises, 
Wounds, Inflammation, Stiffness, Sprains, and Strains. 


HEMORRHOIDS. 


LYRD CARRICK, of Mount Juliet, Thomastown, 
Wr tes :—" Homocea cured him of a very severe case of 
Heworrbetée ta © Sertaight, when everything else had 


INFLAMMATION. 


The Great African Explorer, HENRY M. STANLEY, 
writes re Inflimmation :—“* Homocea was found to be 
the most soothing and efficacious unguent that I could 
posibiy have for my fractured limb. . . . It is as soft 
a8 oil, and instantly mollifying im the case of severe 
inflammation.” . ‘ . 





CUTS, BRUISES, &c. 


LADY KEANE has mu¢h pleasure in recommending 
Homocea as an invaluable ‘rémedy for Rheumatism, 
To thache, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, &c. She thinks so 
highly of it that sbe would not be without it in the 
house, as it bas entirely cured her of Rheumatism and 
other ailmeuts.—Hillside, Bracknell, Bucks. 


LUMBAGO, 


A lady of Croydon, writing téthe Hothoced Company, 
says :—‘I have derived the greatest benefit from the 
use of Homocea, and I feel quite certain nothing could 
be better. mS tried it for Lumbago, and found it most 


successful, 
SCIATICA. 


A YORKSHIRE VICAR writes }—'I have derived 
much benefit from the use of Homocea, and under God’s 
blessing consider that it bas beeh the means of curing a 
pte of Sciatica. 1 shall always keep Homocea 

use.” 





Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 134, and 2s. 94.. per box, or direct from the Wholesale 
‘ ‘21, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, at 1s, 3d. and 3s. 


Agency, | 


Hoorsr, Chemist, 43, King William Street, London Bridge, sells it, 
A 
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VISIBLE WRITING. UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 
~~ BRIEF CARRIAGE. 


= zc NORTH'S TYPE “waren MANUFACTORING co., 
MP” 53, Queen Victoria-8t., London, E.C, 


TYPE-WRITER; 


Has just receired the Diploma of Honour 


NORTH’S 


(Highest Award) at the Antwerp 
Universal Exhibition, 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT. 


And many | other Special Features, 
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) COOK’S 
“ SAVON DE ‘LUXE” 


- THE MOST LUXURIOUS SOAP MADE. 


COOK’S 
“HYGIENIC” TOOTH SOAP 


bis PRESCRIBED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 
: EDWARD COOK & CO., LONDON. | 











Always 
Use 


For 
First-Class 


JELLIES 

NELSON'S 

OPAQUE 
GELATINE. 
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For ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, CHAPS, CHILBLAINS, &c. 
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